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The Big Three in Oil's Safety Work 
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Clyde W. Smith, safety director, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, vice president for industrial safe- 
ty of the National Safety Council; H. N. Blakes- 
lee, American Petroleum Institute, Dallas, sec- 
retary of the Petroleum Section, National Safety 
Council; G. O. Lockwood, safety director of the 
Empire companies, Bartlesville, Okla., the new 
chairman of the Petroleum Section. 

Mr. Lockwood entered the field of safety en- 
gineering via the high school principal’s office 
and the personnel directorship of a great cement 
company. Graduating from Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kans., in 1921, he taught for eight 
years. 

In 1928, the Dewey Portland Cement Co., 
Dewey, Okla., called him as its personnel direc- 
tor. Developing a crack first aid team brought 
Lockwood to the attention of the Empire Com- 
panies and in 1930 he became safety director 
in charge of all safety activities of that company. 
He has been active in the affairs of the National 
Safety Council for three years, serving as chair- 
man of two sub-committees. 
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Wisconsin Price Order Postponed 
Majors Fight Differentials 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 6 
ISCONSIN’S venture into 

VOY sovernmental regulation 
of retail gasoline prices 

was postponed this week, after 
being scheduled to begin Oct. 4. 

The week was marked by 
meetings and more meetings, in 
Madison and Milwaukee, with 
the state department of agricul- 
ture and markets withholding 
official publication of its price 
control order pending some de- 
gree of harmony among various 
types of Milwaukee marketers 
on plans for stabilization of re- 
tail markets. 

At the close of the week the 
local marketers’ committee was 
deadlocked over the proposed 
order, and the market depart- 
ment undecided as to its future 
course of action. Further meet- 
ings of the Milwaukee commit- 
tee are to be held next week. 

The major point of difference 
now is on a differential between 
the retail prices for branded 
and unbranded gasolines. Major 
companies are firm in_ their 
policy of no differentials, and 
against government control of 
prices. The department’s order 
granted a 0.5-cent differential. 

Since the announcement of 


_*Published in full, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS, page 17, Oct. 3. 
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By E. L. Barringer 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


the department’s order* on Oct. 
1 the differences over the Mil- 
waukee market situation have 
centered on provisions in that 
order. Major provisions in the 
order are the 0.5-cent differen- 
tial, a 1-cent jobber margin, a 
3-cent dealer margin on branded 
gasolines and 2.5 cents on un- 
branded gasolines, with the base 
price on third grade motor fuel 
the low of low octane in the 
Chicago market of Platt’s Oil- 
gram plus freight, taxes, and 
margins. The same jobber and 
dealer margins were to apply 
regardless of grade of gasoline, 
and all margins were minimum. 

Milwaukee marketers met 
Oct. 2 to consider the order. The 
next day discussions were trans- 
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This station of Doyle Gasoline 
& Oil Co., Ine., at Garson Ave. and 
Merchants Rd., Rochester, N. Y., 
is a striking example of the mod- 
ern service station built to give 
maximum display space for tires 
and other accessories. 


ferred to Madison with about 75 
Milwaukee marketers meeting 
the commissioners of the mar- 
ket department in an all day 
session. 

With so much dissension ap- 
parent the commissioners, at the 
Oct. 3 meeting, announced they 
would withhold publication of 
the order scheduled for that day 
in the Sheboygan Press, the 
state’s official newspaper. Pub- 
lication would have made the 
order effective at once, or on 
Oct. 4. 


At the close of the Oct. 3 
meeting R. M. Orchard, market 
department counsel, announced 
another meeting Oct. 6 in Mil- 
waukee. In the meantime the 
Milwaukee local committee of 
10, two representatives in each 
case for major companies, track- 
age station operators, branded 
jobbers, dealers, and unbranded 
jobbers, was to attempt to ar- 


rive at a program which Mr. 
Orchard said must be fair and 
just. 

The Milwaukee committee 
met all day Oct. 4 and again 
Oct. 5. By the evening of Oct. 


5 continued disagreement was 
evident and the commissioners 
sancelled the Oct. 6 meeting. 


Members of the Milwaukee 
committee are, R. E. Lee and 


It 








John Bunce, for the dealers; 
EK. J. Clark and Rudy Kornitze, 
heads of companies of the same 


name, for unbranded jobbers; 
W. P. O'Reilly, Wadhams Oil 
Corp., and P. H. Daugherty, 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, for 
major companies; W. Donegan, 
Black Eagle Oil Co., and E. J. 
Lockwood, Thompson Gasoline 
Alleys, for trackage station op- 
erators; and William Pate, Pate 
Oil Co., and Emil Wallmann, 
Milwaukee Badger Oil Co., rep- 
resenting jobbers who have been 
maintaining prices. 

The future of the depart- 
ment’s order, and of Milwaukee 
stabilization plans, was uncer- 
tain today. Market department 
commissioners left Milwauke: 
this morning for Madison, after 
a two-day milk hearing, unde- 
cided about the order. The lo- 
cal committee was to resume 
meetings next week. 

Opposition to the order ex- 
pressed at the Oct. 3 meeting in 
Madison came mainly from 
branded gasoline jobbers and 
dealers. ’ 


Dealers opposed the 2.5 and 
3-cent minimum margins. A re- 
duction now might be perma- 
nent, they believed, and in the 
light of major company service 
station operation costs the deal- 
ers wanted at least the present 
4-4-3 margins and hoped for a 
5-cent margin. 

Jobbers handling branded 
gasolines opposed the _ 1l-cent 
margin, wanting at least a 2- 
cent margin. Jobbers pointed 
out that their margin couceiv- 
ably could be zero. If the major 
companies elected to retain the 
4-cent dealer margin, which 
would be possible since the de- 
partment’s order was only a 
minimum, then such competi- 
tion would have to be met by the 
jobber, and the additional 1- 
cent dealer margin would wipe 
out the jobber’s 1 cent margin. 

Jobbers, however, were will- 
ing to have the order become 
effective as a 30-day trial meas- 
ure to correct the retail market, 
with any needed changes to be 
made later. To this proposal 
the dealer’s section of the audi- 
ence rang with cries of ‘‘No, no, 
4-4-3 margins.’”’ 

In the background was the 
opposition of the major com- 
panies and trackage station op- 
erators. Trackage station oper- 
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ators obviously want a differen- 
tial, claiming economies of 
operations that permit them to 
market gasoline at a lower re- 
tail price. While jobbers and 
dealers occupied the spotlight 
at the Oct. 3 meeting in Madison 
it is known that the trackage 
operators have not forgotten 
their desires for a price still 
lower than that for unbranded 
jobbers. 

Major companies have indi- 
cated their opposition to any 
price differential and to govern- 
ment control of prices. Opposi- 
tion to any price differential and 
to government control of prices. 
Opposition to differentials is not 
confined to Milwaukee alone, as 
retail price structures in many 
midwestern points were crum- 
bling last week. Indications 
pointed to legal action against 
the order when and if the de- 
partment publishes it, on the 
claim that it is discriminatory. 

The situation during the week 
changed with great rapidity. 
Karly in the week publication 
of the order by the market de- 
partment seemed certain, and 
just as certain seemed impend- 


ing legal opposition from major 
companies. 

For a while, after the middle 
of the week, rumors indicated a 
probable agreement among the 
various factions, to the point 
that possibly a state order would 
not be required. Then came the 
turn at the end of the week, 
with the no differential policy 
as the major issue, and contin- 
ued disagreement. 


Meanwhile Milwaukee motor- 
ists continued to buy gasoline at 
bargain prices. Major brands 
sold at 12.4 cents for third 
grade, 14.4 cents for second, and 
16.4 cents for first. Some track- 
age stations were 0.5 cent lower 
on third grade, and 1 cent lower 
on second grade. One unbranded 
jobber, selling one grade of mo- 
tor fuel, had a price of 8 gallons 
for $1.03, against major com- 
panies at 8 for 99 cents for third 
grade. 

Under the department’s order 
prices would be, minimum, 14.6 
cents for third, 15.6 cents for 
second, and 17.6 cents for third 
grade. Normal Milwaukee prices 
for the three grades are 16.8, 
17.8, and 19.8 cents. 


Majors Against Price-Sellers 


Is Issue in Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
AILURE of the national sta- 
bilization program to. be 


anything more than a gen- 
eralized means of settling re- 
tail market disturbances, with- 
out any real foundation for ac- 
tion, plunged the Milwaukee 
market situation into a hopeless 
mess involving potential price 
fixing by the state government. 

Wisconsin has one big city— 
Milwaukee. If stabilization was 
to succeed in the state Milwau- 
kee was the starting point on 
account of the influence of the 
Milwaukee market on those in 
other cities in the eastern sec- 
tion of the state. 

The basic difficulties in Mil- 
waukee on Stabilization, before 
and since the state order was 
announced, divide along lines of 
methods of operations by vari- 


ous types of marketers, and five 
distinct groups are apparent. 

Major oil companies obvious- 
ly are dominant in the number 
of outlets. A survey of outlets 
showed 1105 in Milwaukee 
county, plus 42 closed stations. 
The first three majors—Wad- 
hams (Socony-Vacuum), Stand- 
ard of Indiana, and Shell—have 
a total of 523 outlets, including 
company and dealer stations 
and curb pumps and garages, 
or almost 50 per cent of all out- 
lets. 

While the major oil com- 
panies may dominate the field 
with numbers of outlets a sur- 
vey on a volume basis showed 
that the price sellers have a 
large share of the business in 
eomparison to the number of 
outlets, and that is one of the 


(Continued on page 14) 
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VIEWPOINT 





Oil Industry Getting Its Feet on the Ground 


By Warren C. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9 
ROBABLY the most important meeting of 
3 the Planning and Coordination Committee 
in its history is on here this week. The chief, 
and largely only, problem before the committee 
is what to do about this oil industry mess. Chair- 
man Beaty asked all members to attend and 
most of them responded. The session promises to 
run the rest of the week. 


The big committee session opened this morn- 
ing by Judge Beaty presenting the situation, the 
lack of enforcement against “hot’’ oil, and what 
has been done lately being but a spurt in that 
direction, markets crumbling under the exces- 
sive wide margins and the heavy losses of re- 
finers and marketers who have to pay the open 
price for their gasoline and crude oil. 

Following this the discussion became high, 
wide and handsome on all of the ills of the oil 
industry. Crude buyers and marketers who are 
suffering heavily from the increasing inroads 
of price cutters living mostly on “hot” gasoline, 
said an immediate cut in the price of crude oil 
was needed. To this the producers present re- 
plied that more enforcement of “hot’’ oil rules 
was needed and to wait for the new spurt of the 
administration in that direction. The crude buy- 
ers and marketers said they have been waiting 
for a year and cannot wait any longer, and so 
the argument went. 

The situation can best and briefly be summed 
up in the statement that the situation is most 
critical, that the government has yet to prove 
that it means business in this last attempt at 
enforcement and that the possibility is most re- 
mote of the P. & C. Committee, or the govern- 
ment, doing anything about the market situa- 
tion in the next few days, or even few weeks, 
that will avoid a cut in price. 

Those here who are not directly interested in 
crude production exclusively are firmly of the 
opinion that the price must be cut, some say to 
40 cents a barrel the price that is now warranted 
by the tank car market. However, this tank car 
market in the west is declining rapidly every 
day and is dragging down the price of legally 
produced gasoline. 

The buying program committee, which sus- 
pended a week ago, now has before the P. & C. 
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Platt, Editor 


Committee a recommendation that, if possible, 
the buying program be resumed, especially if 
there should be an improvement in enforcement. 
But the opinion of the high officers of most of 
the big buyers in the program seems to be any 
resumption of the program now will be a waste 
of money and will have no effect on the mar- 
ket. 

A striking lack of confidence is expressed here 
in the government and in the capabilities of the 
Pp. & C. Committee itself to do anything worth 
while. In the past there has been only a whisper- 
ing of it, but today it is a loud and vigorous 
chorus. It is recognized more and more and be- 
ing openly admitted that the set-up of the P. & 
C. committee and the Petroleum Administra- 
tive Board is hopeless as far as accomplishing 
real results. Both are forums for discussion 
rather than executive action. 

The only cure of this trouble can be the ap- 
pointment of three men, one for each main divi- 
sion of the oil industry and perhaps a general 
chairman, all men who have real knowledge of 
oil and are good executives. Then let them have 
such advisers as they may need . 

Stepping slightly in this direction is Adminis- 
trator Ickes, who, according to report today, 
will appoint as a deputy oil administrator, or 
his next in charge, a young lawyer who has been 
in charge of the PAB enforcement work at Chi- 


cago, a nice enough young man, but who has 
had no acquaintance with the oil industry or 


business in general. The rumored appointment 
certainly is not going to be approved of by oil 
executives. 

The government is moving more rapidly than 
at any time in the past for actual enforcement 
of crude control but certain disquieting reports 
bob up as to the thoroughness of it or of the in- 
vestigating work which has been done in the 
past. To the extent that the government is get- 
ting a jump on itself, it should be heartily ap- 
proved and supported, but the government has 
to move mighty fast and well to warrant any 
sustained support. It will have to move much 
faster than at present if it wants to save the 
markets of today. 

Oil executives are discussing whether to or- 
der further cuts in retail prices today or wait 
until tomorrow, and that is the way it has been 
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going for a week. They are putting off their 
cutting almost from hour to hour. 

At Chicago on Oct. 12 there will be a meeting 
to continue the discussion of how wide the deal- 
er’s margin should be. Ten days ago the figure 
of 3.5 cents was talked of, but such a wide 
margin will not be of any help at all in the pres- 
ent mess of price cutting. The start of narrower 
dealer’s margins should be at 3 cents at least 
hut preferably at 2.5 cents with jobbers’ net mar- 
gins held as at present or even increased a bit. 

The price cutting by dealers and small mar- 
gined price cutters is still spreading over the 
country, though the major companies have 
slowed it up considerably in some territories 
where the price cutting has been met by the 
posting of equal prices. 

This is no place to get any high hopes for the 
oil industry if you go no further than the char- 
acter of all the talk. However, if you set this 
pessimistic talk of today up against all the talk 


(Continued from page 12) gasoline 
basic troubles in Milwaukee as 
well as in many other cities. 
The price sellers are in two 
groups, the trackage station op- 
erators and the unbranded job- 
bers selling on a_ price basis. 
These two groups are reported 
to have about 145 outlets, or 
some 10 per cent of the total, 
but do about 30 per cent of the 


pany practice 
These jobber 
companies, al 
small. AS a 


ment of some 


Milwaukee Gasoline Outlet Survey 


From Wisconsin Petrolcum News, publication of the Wisconsin 


Petroleum Association 


Company Company 
owned or owned or Uncon- 
long term long term Lease and _ trolled 


business, oil 

Between these two groups are 
the orthodox jobbers, handling 
refiner’s brand, 
who have followed major com- 
in 


their own or a 


S, 


‘e 


group, 
these jobbers claim an 


lease, lease, license or drive-in) Curb or 
Oil Company company dealer lease and filling garage 
On Sept. 1 operated operated = agency stations dealers 
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Kkmerson Oil Co. markets Mid-Continent products. 
Husting Oil Co. markets Tydol products, 
Dixie is Milwaukee 


sadger Oil Co. marketing “Dixie” products. 
Other companies not integrated companies, market own brands. 
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of the funny economics of a year ago which 
were indulged in down here by presumably the 
sanest and ablest of our high executives, both 
oil and government, then one can get more hope 
out of today’s situation than for years. These 
men are now nearer the ground and plain hors: 
sense. The county fair balloons have all been 
tried and they have run out of gas, plumped to 
earth from the chill of the night air, and we are 
now at the close of the fair, ready to hitch up 
and tiredly plod home to go to work producing 
good grub by the bushel that will keep the fam 
ily in clothing and shelter, rather than see who 
can develop the biggest cucumber or bake the 
largest mince pie. 

My guess is that the oil industry is going to 
quit its fooling, starting right now, and force 
the government to do the same, and then go on 
from here to sound and sane business practices. 
This whether the government likes it or not 
Signs are really good, though painful. 


business in Milwaukee, 
about 1,250,000 gallons of gaso- 
line a month, or about 13 per 
cent of the total, and in fuel oil 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
total business. 

Historically 
once dominant 
boast 


retail prices. 
as individual 
comparatively 
however, Can 


this group was 
and Milwaukee 
some mighty names 


invest- among independent job- 

; 000.000 in the bers. There was the Wad- 
hams Oil Co.,  Bartles - Ma- 

guire Oil Co., O'Neil Oil 


Co., and the Lindsay-MecMillan 
Oil Co., all playing important 
roles in gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oil marketing. Wadhams 
and Bartles - Maguire were 
merged into the Wadhams com- 
pany, and that name still exists 


ost pen as a unit of Socony-Vacuum. 
801 294 O'Neil was affiliated with Barns- 
605 ix) =©6©dall and now with Shell. Lind- 
As '* say - McMillan was taken over 
959 -, by Cities Service. 
190 62 All that is history of course, 
141 1) but in the recent ‘‘sell-out’’ 
= period of the major companies 


g9 »¢ the local field was stripped of 


63 24 big names among local jobbers. 
= oe Majors and _ price-sellers now 
54 >, battle without a big local com- 
16 17 pany as balance. 
7 M4 The fifth group is the dealer, 
23 >» enjoying a good margin if han- 
37 1 dling branded gasolines, but 
34 % feeling the sting of price dis- 
“a : turbances through loss in vol- 
14 f; ume, and the dealer handling 
247 62 unbranded gasolines sold = on 
a 12 price and some of these dealers 
2667 i147~=SC are absorbing part of the price 


cut in smaller margins. 
While the major battle now 

as far as the price-fixing order 

is concerned, is over the differ- 
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ential, the basic issue strips 
down to one of who is going to 
get what percentage of the total 
business. Price-sellers, includ- 
ing trackage stations and job- 
bers, are reluctant to give up 
any business, the major com- 
panies cannot swallow a differ- 
ential to give anyone a price ad- 
vantage. Between is the job- 
ber, who has followed major 
company price policies, with his 
source of supply if the refiner 
has a protective contract. 

The Wisconsin department of 
markets is the invited guest in 
the Milwaukee price war bat- 
tles, and although this is not the 
department’s first experience 
with the oil industry it is the 
liveliest, 

The market department is an 
old institution in Wisconsin with 
practically unlimited power to 
settle market disturbances on 
the score of unfair competition. 
Any business man has the right 
to take his troubles to the de- 
partment, or the department 
can step in of its own accord. 
Several years ago there was a 
merger of state departments, 
agriculture and markets coming 
into the same classification. 

Back in 1927 the department 
and the industry transacted 
some business. Those were the 
days of attempts to limit the 
pooling of consumer purchases 
so that local companies could 
compete for business from buy- 
ers taking gasoline at various 
points. Through the depart- 
ment the industry in Wisconsin 
reached a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to limit pooling to pur- 
chases made in one county, with 
contracts to be fulfilled, but not 
to be renewed. Later one com- 
pany broke the agreement and 
at a hearing the department 
announced the finish of limits 
on pooling. 

Several years later some price 
sellers in Racine took their 
troubles to the department, but 
facts were lacking for a case. 
However, through this transac- 
tion with the department, ma- 
jor companies elected to raise 
their prices in Racine rather 
than to apply the same price 
basis to the rest of the state ex- 
cept for differences in freight 
rates. 

In 1931 the legislature under- 
took an investigation of the 
lease and agency contract. This 
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work was turned over to the de- 
partment of markets, worked 
on by an economist, but never 
completed, 

The most notable undertak- 
ing of the department recently 
is the regulation of milk prices 
in most of the counties in the 
state. The department has es- 
tablished a price schedule, and 
has successfully prosecuted vio- 
lators. 

The department consists of 
three commissioners, all Repub- 
licans now, and each appoint- 
ed to a six-year term. One com- 
missioner is appointed every 
two vears. Commissioners are 
Charles L. Hill, chairman, J. 
D. Beck and F. Schulthoiss. 

Counsel for the commission- 
ers is R. M. Orchard. Mr. Or- 
chard graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin law school 
in 1910, was a banker for eight 
years, district attorney at Lan- 


caster for 12 years, and then 
counsel for the market depart- 
ment. 

Final outcome of the Milwau- 
kee situation remains uncertain, 
but three courses of action 
might be taken. The depart- 
ment could publish the order, 
unchanged or with changes to 
be made at any time, and let 
the industry battle over its le- 
gality. The department could 
withdraw entirely from the sta- 
bilization program and let the 
industry seek its own solution. 
Or the industry might come to 
an accord on its own Sstabiliza- 
tion program. 

The public does not appear in- 
terested in the situation. Due 
to the present price war in Mil- 
waukee it is buying its gasoline 
at lower prices. Campaign news 
and world series baseball has 
forced the price fixing issue off 
the front pages of the paper. 


Oil Union Representatives Attack 


Stripper Well Definition 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4 
T A hearing today before 
the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board, representatives of the oii 
workers’ union attacked the 
Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee’s definition of “‘strip- 
per wells’’ and offered a substi- 
tute definition of their own. 


The hearing was adjourned 
to reconvene Oct. 11 at Tulsa, 
where stripper well associa- 
tions are holding a convention. 

Acting under authority of 
Sect. 1, Art. II, of the code, the 
P. & C. Committee several 
weeks ago approved a defini- 
tion based on a gross income of 
40 cents per day per 100 feet or 
an average gross return of $4 a 
day for the working interest re- 
gardless of depth, (Cf. Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, Sept. 
19, 1934, Pg. 28-A). 

The union attacked this defi- 
nition as “inequitable” because 
it required employes to appeal 
to committees of employers for 
relief when a well, not truly a 
“stripper well,” fell within the 
definition. 

Roy B. 


Sessions, appearing 


for Harvey C. Fremming, presi- 
dent of the oil union, protested 
against the P. & C. Committee 
having authority to make the 
definition. As a substitute, he 
offered the following: 

“Stripper wells are deter- 
mined to be that type of oper- 
ation isolated so as to make re- 
lief impracticable; provided, 
however, that where the total 
operations with reference to 
individual ownership is such 
that the commercial value of 
production is not sufficient to 
maintain ordinary operations; 
that in these cases, the operator 
may apply to the petroleum ad- 
ministrator for relief, relief to 
be granted solely upon the fin- 
ancial inability of the operator 
to maintain ordinary opera- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Sessions was 
answering questions as_ to 
whether his definition meant 
that the operator’s income from 
other sources was to be consid- 
ered in determining his “finan- 
cial inability’’ to comply with 
all the labor provisions in his 
“stripper well’ operations. 

The oil union’s request, in ef- 


vague in 
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fect, was that the code be 
amended to take away from the 
P. & C. Committee its power to 
define “‘stripper wells.” 


A. F. Swanson, secretary of 
the Bradford, Pa., local union, 
said that the committee’s defini- 
tion would class every well east 
of the Mississippi River as a 
“stripper well.’’ He suggested 
that the code be amended to 
provide a 30-hour week for all 
employes, with no exemptions 
for “‘stripper wells.” 


He told the board that be- 
tween 750 and 1000 men have 
been laid off in the Bradford 
field recently and blamed the 
committee’s definition. 

W. J. Brundred, Oil City, 
Pa., presented figures showing 


an average production cost of 
$3.97 per barrel for Pennsyl- 
vania wells producing one-tenth 
of a barrel or less per day and 
$2.29 for wells producing 1 to 
5 barrels a day. He said that 
any increase in labor costs 
would mean the shutting in of 
many low-production wells with 
consequent loss of employment. 

Recent lay-offs of men have 
been due to efforts to avoid 
overproduction of the _ state’s 
crude allowable, he said. 

W. F. Klinger, Warren, Pa., 
and J. V. Fayne, representing 
Ohio stripper well producers, 
also opposed any unwarranted 
increase in labor costs which 
might force abandonment of 
small wells in the Pennsylvania 
grade area. 


Asks State Associations to Urge 
2.5-Cent Jobber Margin 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 9 
COMMITTEE _represent- 
A ing independent market- 
ing interests in Michigan 
is urging upon similar interests 
in other states, legal action to 
prevent the refiners’ stabiliza- 
tion committee from putting in- 
to effect any plan whereby the 
jobber’s margin would be re- 
duced to less than 2.5 cents a 
gallon on gasoline. 

This committee, which repre- 
sents the Michigan Petroleum 
Association, the Independent 
Distributors Association of 
Michigan and the Dixie Distrib- 
utors of that state, makes its 
proposal public in a letter to the 
state Executives Council. The 
council which is made up of 
executive officers of the state 
marketing associations, meets 
in Chicago Oct. 18 and the 
Michigan interests hope to have 
their proposal discussed there. 
The refiners’ stabilization com- 
mittee met in Chicago late in 
September, when the subject of 
jobber margins was discussed. 
Another meeting is scheduled 
for October 12 at Chicago. 

“Supposedly, at this second 
meeting, the refiners’ stabiliza- 
tion committee will be presented 
with a plan which has been ap- 
proved by Administrator Ickes 
for uniform application to all 
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refiners in dealing with jobbers 
and dealers,’’ states the com- 
munication of the Michigan 
committee to the State Excutives 
Council. 

It goes on to say that it is un- 
derstood that two proposals 
were made at the refiners’ meet- 
ing in September; one calling 
for a reduction in dealer mar- 
gins to 3.5 cents and the main- 
tenance of jobber margins at 2 
cents; the other calling for a 
3.5-cent dealer margin and an 
increase in jobber margins to 
2.5 cents, 

It also states that it has been 
conclusively shown that jobbers 
cannot adhere to the code and 


exist on a 2-cent margin; also. 


that the major companies are 
not holding the cost of their job- 
bing operations within the 2- 
cent margin they offer to inde- 
pendent jobbers on thei» own 
products. It concludes: 

“Tf the refiners’ stabilization 
committee secures the approval 
of the oil administrator upon a 
plan designed to allow the job- 
ber less than 2.5 cents margin, 
we believe that the State Execu- 
tives Council should be _ pre- 
pared, at its meeting in October, 
to institute legal action to re- 
strain the refiners from apply- 
ing their plan to the oil indus- 
try.” 


Parsons to Remodel 
Montana Refinery 


MT. VERNON, Ohio, Oct. 8.— 
Home Oil Refining Co. has let 
a contract to The Ralph M. 
Parsons Co. of Mt. Vernon, to 
remode] its refinery, located at 
Great Falls, Mont. 


The construction will include 
the latest type of cracking unit 
designed by Parsons to operate 
the Dubbs cracking process. The 
unit will be of the two-coil selec- 
tive cracking type, of 1000-bar- 
rel capacity, and will be equip- 
ped with a stabilizer, an absorb- 
er and a special treating system 
Additional boilers and equip- 
ment for vacuum distillation of 
asphalt will also be installed. 


The refinery at present con- 
sists of a 1200-barrel pipe still, 
equipped with a Braun fraction- 
ating column and two 80-horse- 
power boilers. The plant is now 
running on Pondera and Oregon 
Basin crudes, producing gaso- 
line, kerosine, gas oil, fuel oil, 
and road oil. 


U. S. Crude Stocks Rise 
577,000 Barrels 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.— 
Stocks of domestic and foreign 
crude at close of week ended 
Sept. 29 totaled 333,552,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of 577,000 bar- 
rels over the previous week, ac- 
cording to a report today by 
Ickes. Domestic oils accounted 
for 439,000 barrels of the in- 
crease. 


Stocks held by re- Change 
porting companies from 
Sep. 22 Sep. 29 Sep. 22 


Grade of Crude (Thousands of Barrels) 





OTR GIO asccicsses se scascernsnee 4,641 4,624 — 17 
Other Appal., incl. Ky...... 1,116 1,174 + 58 
Lima-N. E. Ind.-Mich......... 1,361 1,391 -+ 80 
REG Rs RUS. sesseciecicssccserse 11,503 11,515 -+ 12 
ls ee I REE: cccencsccimnncs 10,403 10,325 — 78 
W. Tex. and S. E. N. Mex... 29,557 29,600 -+ 48 
East Texas ..ccc....csccceccceessesee 85,159 85,098 — 61 
Other Mid-Cont. .................. 156,732 156,862 -+180 
MAAR RODIN heccarsiesecscoretceccabarin 18,196 18,542 +3846 
Rocky Mountain .................. 27.646 27,706 + 60 
SONI Ssvcecciersexicochtonducvon 33,780 33,696 — 84 

Total domestic. ................ 330,094 330,533 +439 

Foreign crude .................5 2,881 3,019 +135 
Total crude ..........................932,97D) 333,552 +577 
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Major Part of Oil Code Inoperative 


Under Recent Court Decisions 


By Lawrence E. Smith 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


T IS apparent today, upward 
of 14 months since the petro- 
leum code was first signed, 

that the opinion of the lower 
federal courts will govern for 
considerable time and that cer- 
tain major portions of the code 
will continue inoperative. 

The latest decision along this 
line was by Judge Vaught of 
the western federal district of 
Oklahoma in the Eason Oil Co. 
‘ase. A vital section of the code 
was thus nullified, temporarily 
at least. It is supposed that ap- 
peal will be taken but it will 
be many months before the Su- 
preme Court can decide the 
question and the Vaught de- 
cision will be in effect all that 
time, as to his judicial district. 

There is at this time nothing 
before the Supreme Court which 
would afford a test of the code’s 
validity. There were two cases 
before that court but the re- 
cent discovery that the code 
question contained in them was 
based upon a code paragraph 
that was omitted from the copy 
which the President signed 
caused the government to drop 
one of the cases and there is no 
code question left in the other 
one. 

Federal district courts are 
swinging into line about the 
same way on codes. They are 
asserting that codes are not law 
and cannot be enforced as such. 
This is not peculiar to the oil 
code. Judge Vaught recently 
asked an automobile dealer to 
withdraw a plea of guilty be- 
cause he didn’t want to sentence 
him under a code which he con- 
sidered invalid. The dealer had 
been indicted by federal grand 
jury for paying more than code 
allowance on trade-in cars. 

The Eason case involved that 
code provision which provides 
that the oil administrator shall 
approve plans of development in 
new pools. A plan had been 
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approved by the administrator 
for the Crescent pool, in Okla- 
homa. The Eason company 
drilled a well on a location not 
prescribed by the administrator 
and government sought injunc- 
tion. 

The court 
administrator 
authority to 


held that the 
was without 
regulate de- 
velopment within a state 
and remarked that while 
the code provision in question 
was not authorized by Act of 
Congress, it would clearly be 
unconstitutional if it had been 
the declaration of Congress. The 
drilling of an oil well, he as- 
serted, is not interstate com- 
merce and Congress is clearly 
limited by the constitution to 
the regulation of commerce 
among the states, with foreign 
nations and Indian tribes. 


HE administrator has con- 
tended before congressional 
committees for federal legisla- 
tion that would empower him 
to regulate the oil industry, be- 


ginning with the drilling of 
wells. The Vaught decision is 


notice to those who seek federal 
control of the industry that so 
far as his court is concerned 
such legislation will fare no bet- 
ter than did the attempt at reg- 
ulation of development provid- 
ed in the code. 


In the Amazon Petroleum and 
related cases, Judge Bryant en- 
joined application of the petro- 
leum code to oil producers in 
East Texas and while the Cir- 
cuit Court reversed this de- 
cision, it granted a stay and the 
Bryant injunction is still in ef- 
fect. As previously remarked, 
the code provision applicable to 
this case was omitted, making 
this part of the case void. The 
Supreme Court has been asked 
to hear this case, but as it now 


appears it is merely a question 
of the authority of the secre- 
tary of the interior to issue reg- 
ulations under the recovery act 
itself, such regulations calling 
for the rendering of reports by 
producers and refiners and gag- 
ing of tanks. The code is now 
not involved, unless the Su- 
preme Court should take it upon 
itself to write an opinion as to 
the effect of the code provision 
which has been restored. 


In Maryland last July Judge 
Chesnut, of federal district 
court, held that the giving of 
premiums at a filling station was 
not an interstate commerce mat- 
ter and that the code prohibi- 
tion thereon was invalid. 


“IT am not unmindful,” said 
Judge Vaught in the Eason de- 
cision, ‘‘that there are many 
splendid provisions in the code 
and that they might be produc- 
tive of excellent results, but the 
performance of these functions 
in matters purely intrastate is 
not within the power of the fed- 
eral government. Congress 
might be able to provide a bet- 
ter government for our states 
and municipalities than that 
now in force, but it is not with- 
in its power to do so. For it to 
attempt to do so is to usurp a 
power which it does not have. 
If the people of this nation de- 
sire to give congress additional 
power, provision is made in the 
constitution for its amendment; 
but until such amendment shall 
have been made in a constitu- 
tional manner, the duty of the 
courts to support and defend 
the constitution as now written 
and as construed by our highest 
court, is mandatory.” 


That is clearly to say that the 
business of developing and op- 
erating oil fields cannot be reg- 
ulated by the federal govern- 
ment unless and until an 
amendment to the U. S. consti- 
tution empowers congress to 
legislate pn the subject. 


The invasion of state govern- 
ment by code government has 
been stopped by the federal 
courts in several cases. A few 
more decisions along this line 
and the petroleum code, like the 
Chesshire cat in ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland,’’ which faded away un- 
til nothing was left but its grin, 
will have disappeared until 
nothing is left but the title. 





U. S. Supreme Court to Hear Appeal 


In Amazon and Panama Cases 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8 

HE United States Supreme 

Court today agreed to hear 

appeals in the Amazon and 
Panama cases involving consti- 
tutionality of Section 9c of the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act and the so-called ‘‘hot’’ oil 
regulations issued thereunder 
by the Oil Administration. 

Oral argument of these cases 
probably will be held early in 
November. Attorneys for the 
Petroleum Administrative 
Board and the Department ot 
Justice have been working on 
their briefs for weeks. They did 
not oppose the Supreme Court’s 
granting a review of these East 
Texas cases. 

In both cases, injunctions 
were sought against the Oil Ad- 
ministration’s regulations re- 
quiring detailed reports. on 
crude production. The district 
court in Texas granted the in- 
junctions, holding that parts of 
the NIRA and the oil code were 
unconstitutional. The circuit 
court of appeals reversed the 
lower court but later granted a 
stay of execution pending appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

In granting the writ of certi- 
orari, the Court did not indicate 
whether or not it would pass on 
constitutionality of the ‘miss 
ing’’ paragraph in Sec. 4, Art. 
Ill, of the code. This section 
makes it a code violation to pro- 
duce crude oil in excess of the 
operator’s allowable. 

Because of this, some have 
expressed the opinion that the 
court may possibly pass on the 
question of direct federal con- 
trol of crude production within 
the states. 

If the court decides to ignore 
this question on grounds that it 
is moot because of the ‘‘mis- 
take”’ in the code, the point will 
be left hanging in air. It will 
be months before another such 
case reaches the Supreme Court, 
The Justice Department has an- 
nounced that it will not bring 
any prosecutions based on 
charges of overproduction be- 
fore Sept. 25, 1934—date Presi- 


IN 


dent Roosevelt signed an order 
correcting the “mistake.” 

New evidence of overproduc- 
tion since Sept. 25 will have to 
be gathered. The case would 
have to be filed in the district 
court, then taken to the circuit 
court of appeals and finally to 
the Supreme Court. Nearly a 
year was involved in taking the 
Amazon case over the same 
route. 


Asks Prosecution of 12 
Major Oil Companies 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 4. 

Charging that 12 major com- 
panies are experimenting in 
methods of reducing competi- 
tion by cutting margins in 
Rhode Island the state stabili- 
zation committee today asked 
the oil administration to inter- 
vene. Louis D. Pierce, Pennsyl- 
vania Petroleum Products Co., 
is chairman of the stabilization 
committee, 

Criminal prosecution was 
asked in resolutions adopted by 
the committee. Resolutions re- 
cited that the 12 companies 
have cut prices below cost of 
production, have set up price 
zones out of proportion to 
freight differentials and have 
cut operating margins. 

“Information in the posses- 
sion of the committee indicates 
that the Providence area has 
been selected by certain major 
companies as a laboratory for 
experiments in regard to reduc- 
ing competition by establishing 
unreasonably small margins of 
profit between tank car prices 
and retail filling station prices,’ 
the committee said in its resolu- 
tion. 

Request was made that the 
matter be turned over to the 
U. S. Attorney in Rhode Isiand 
for action against the following 
companies: Standards of New 
York and New Jersey, Shell, The 
Texas Co., Gulf, Cities Service, 
Sinclair, Atlantic, Richfield, 
Sun, Tide Water and American 
Oil. 


Union Director Dies 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 6.— 
Chester W. Brown, director of 
Union Oil Co., died Oct. 5 of a 
heart attack, at his home at 
Balboa, Calif. He was 66 years 
cf age and had been with the 
company for 35 years 


Deputy Oil Administrator 
May be Appointed 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—Ad- 
ministrator Ickes will shortly 
announce the appointment of a 
deputy or assistant oil adminis- 
trator, according to reports here 
today. The name now men- 
tioned most frequently is that 
of Ralph Horween, agent in 
charge of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Board’s Chicago 
office. 

As assistant to Ickes, Hor- 
ween would co-ordinate activi- 
ties of the PAB and the oil en- 
forcement division of the In- 
terior Department’s Division of 
Investigations. He would act 
as liaison officer between the 
Administrator and the Justice 
Department, Internal Revenue 
Bureau and other governmental 
agencies involved in the admin- 
istration of the oil code. 

With more authority than 
any Other official of the oil ad- 
ministration, except the admin- 
istrator himself, Horween would 
be the logical contact man for 
the P. & C. Committee and other 
representatives of the industry. 


Delay Action on Texas 


Stabilization Plan 


DALLAS, Oct. 3.—A_ four- 
point proposal designed to stab- 
ilize retail markets in Texas, 
submitted at a meeting here of 
marketing representatives of a 
group of major oil companies, 
will be given detailed consider- 
ation before final action § is 
taken. 

The representatives, instead 
of acting at the meeting on the 
proposal, adopted a_ resolution 
requesting the proposals’ be 
submitted to all operators in 
writing for further study. 

The four points of the pro- 
gram were a l-cent differential 
for independents handling un- 
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branded gasoline; elimination 
of the split account; a sliding 
margin reducing the dealer’s 
profit margin when gasoline 
sells under a certain figure, and 
elimination of special discounts 
for national accounts. 

F. M. Lege Jr., chairman of 
the state marketing commit- 
tee, presided at the meeting. He 
was quoted as saying the meet- 
ing was a failure due to lack of 
expression by several company 
spokesmen. 


“Hot Cargoes Unloaded 
on Pacific Coast 


By Teletype 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—Con- 
trary to statements by the oil 
administration, the tankers Pa- 
poose and Republic have unload- 
ed their cargoes on the Pacific 
Coast and are now on their way 
back to Texas, it was learned to- 
day. The unloading was permit- 
ted under a consent decree en- 
tered Sept. 19, in the Federal 
District Court at Boise, Idaho. 

This decree restrains the 
Kleteher Oil Co. and other de- 
fendants from selling this gaso- 
line except in such a manner as 
to “maintain stabilized and nor- 


mal competitive markets’ for 
gasoline and petroleum prod- 
ucts wherever the gasoline in- 


volved is or shall be marketed. 

The decree further stipulated 
that this gasoline must be sold 
according to term and conditions 
now specified or hereafter speci- 
fied by Secretary Ickes. 


Germany Orders Increase 


In Hydrogenation 


BERLIN—German coal and 
peat interests have been or- 
dered by the government to 


produce gasoline ‘“‘even though 
it costs four times the world 
price.’’ The order is part of the 
Campaign to make Germany 
self sufficient. 

Karly tests indicate 
for the improved Bergius pro- 
cess of hydrogenation which 
eliminates much high pressure 
processing equipment. A large 
scale experimental plant is 
planned to try out the modified 
process. 


success 
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Plane Forced Down but Army Flyer 


Delivers Injunction Papers 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9 

WO tankers from Texas were 

blocked from unloading their 

cargoes of gasoline on the 
East Coast during the week-end. 

Behind that prosaic announce- 
ment lies a thrilling story of a 
dash by plane, automobile and 
motorcycle from Texas to Wash- 
ington in a race against time. 
The Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
and other federal agencies par- 
ticipated. 

The story has all the elements 
of a Saturday afternoon melo- 
drama at the neighborhood 
movie house——even to the hero's 
arrival in the nick of time. 

It began in Texas at 10 
Oct. 4. Lieut. Kenneth Fair- 
childs, crack Army speed pilot, 
climbed into his plane and was 
handed papers to deliver with- 
out fail in Washington the next 
day. His 
available by special 
President Roosevelt. 

These papers contained intor- 
mation which federal authori 


p.m. 


made 
orders ot 


services were 


ties wanted for use in their ef 
forts to block the landing of 
two tankers then nearing New 
York harbor. 

Lieut. Fairchilds pushed his 


plane through heavy weather as 
far as Pittsburgh. There he was 


foreed down. But he borrowed 
a fast automobile from the 
Pennsylvania national guard 
and resumed his dash. An es 


cort of state police cleared his 
way. 

At Cumberland, Md., police 
were waiting to escort the flier 
over the their 
Through driving rain 
sped on. 

A few miles outside of Wash- 
ington, the automobile blew out 
a tire. Nothing daunted, Lieut. 
Fairchilds climbed on the tan- 
dem seat of a policeman’s mo- 
torcycle and was off again. 

With = siren 
motorcycle 
Washington streets to 
the papers into hands 
ously waiting officials 
a.m. Oct. 6. 

The papers were photostated 


roads of 
the 


state. 
he 


the 
through 
deliver 
of anxi- 
at 3:30 


screaming 
roared 


and the originals turned over to 
a government man who grabbed 
a train for Philadelphia. Mean- 
while, officials of the Justice De- 
partment and Oil Administra- 
tion studied the photostats and 
prepared their case. In the 
morning, the agent telephoned 
from Philadelphia and was told 
to proceed to Trenton, N. J. 


All this time the Tanker 
Pueblo, with approximately 
45,000 barrels’ of gasoline 


aboard was beating its way up 
the coast. But the Navy was 
keeping tab on its position. It 
was due to dock at 2 p.m. Oct. 6. 

At 1:50 p.m. Federal Judge 
Forman, at Trenton, signed a 
temporary restraining order to 
prevent the Pueblo from land- 
ing its cargo which government 


officials said was consigned to 
Republic Oil Co. from Texas 
City. U. S. district attorney 


Besson was waiting on the dock 


when the tanker arrived. 
Late Oct. & Judge Forman 


signed another order temporar- 
ily restraining the Tanker 
Phoenix from unloading its car- 
go of 75,000 barrels of gasoline. 
This cargo is said to have been 
consigned to Hartol Products 
Corp., New York. 


In seeking these restraining 
orders, the government is said 


to have alleged these cargoes 
contained some “hot” gasoline. 
Hearing on the government’s 


application for temporary in- 
junctions against the Pueblo 


and the Phoenix will probably 
come up Oct. 11. 
Extended 


Withdrawal Order 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Ad- 
ministrator Ickes has approved 


an order providing that there 
shall be no net withdrawals of 


crude from storage during Oc- 
tober, November, and December 
except in special cases upon rec- 
ommendation of the Planning 
and Co-ordination Committee 
and approval of the Oil Adminis- 
trator. This merely extends for 
three months the provisions of 
an order previously in effect. 





State Owned Marketing System 


Proposed in California 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 5 
OTWITHSTANDING antici- 
N pated seasonal decline in 
demand, rumors were cur- 
rent the past week gasoline 
prices on the west coast would 
be advanced. Although the ru- 
mors were generally discredit- 
ed, they were accepted as evi- 
dence that during recent weeks 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Agency had strengthened its po- 
sition. 

Advances in price, or even sta- 
bility at present levels, ap- 
peared to depend largely on 
finding some solution of the 
present unsatisfactory retail 
situation, which is particularly 
troublesome in the Los Angeles 
Basin area. 

Problems that have to be 
solved relate chiefly to the at- 
titude of the general public to 
gasoline prices and to the po- 
sition of the independent serv- 
ice-station operators, who have 
been steadily losing gallonage 
since they were compelled to of- 
fer unbranded gasolines at a 
price parity with major-com- 
pany third-grade products. 

In the face of present polit- 
ical conditions on the Pacific 
Coast, particularly in Califor- 
nia, no oil company is inclined 
to take the lead in a price ad- 
vance or to do anything that 
would appear to justify an in- 
itiative petition that is being 
circulated in favor of a state- 
owned marketing system. 

The initiative petition is be- 
ing circulated under mysterious 
circumstances by an unknown 
organization. It provides for a 
7-member California Oil and 
Gas Authority which would be 
empowered to issue bonds to 
acquire oil production, refining 
properties and a distributing 
system. The properties would 
be exempt from  ad-valorem 
taxes and the sale of products 
from state taxes. 

Salaries and expenses of the 
Authority would be paid out of 
state funds. Profit on opera- 


tions would be limited to 5 per 


20 


cent and these paid 
state school funds. 


Until recently, an organized 
group of service-station op- 
erators appeared to think their 
marketing position was suffi- 
ciently strong to force the ma- 
jor companies to make conces- 
sions that would permit inde- 
pendent competitive brands to 
be sold at a lower figure than 
third-grade brands. These op- 
erators had counted on being 
able to obtain continued sup- 
plies of gasoline substitutes that 
they could offer at from 2 to 3 
cents a gallon below the estab- 
lished price for third-grade gas- 
oline if the major companies 
would not meet their demands. 
Their bargaining position, how- 
ever, was considerably weak- 
ened by the vigorous action tak- 
en by the Pacific Coast Petro- 
leum Agency against the mak- 
ers of gasoline substitutes. 


into the 


EMENT companies, lumber 

companies and other known 
purchasers of fuel oil were noti- 
fied by the Agency that the fuel 
oil offered by these non-Agency 
refiners was made from ‘hot 
oil,’ and that its transportation 
or resale was forbidden under 
the code. In addition, these 
purchasers were notified that 
any violation of the order would 
bar the offenders from partici- 
pation in FERA projects. 


Conferences continued to be 
held during the week between 
officials of the Agency and the 
service-station operators in an 
effort to find some satisfactory 
compromise between the oppos- 
ing points of view. Among the 
proposals discussed was the of- 
fer of an increase in the retail- 
er’s margin. 

Service-station operators de- 
clared that an increase in mar- 
gin would, in itself, be of little 
value and that it would have to 
be accompanied by some price 
concession before any consumer 
demand could be created for in- 
dependent competitive gasoline. 


Extensive advertising cam- 
paigns have not halted the de- 
cline in retail sales of some in- 
dependent competitive brands. 
Monthly gallonage of a distrib- 
utor of one of these brands was 
reported to have declined from 
200,000 in July to 80,000 in Sep 
tember. 


A notable feature of recent 
weeks has been the tendency of 
major companies to _ install 
pumps for their standard brands 
at independent service stations. 
In general, such stations handle 
several brands of independent 
competitive gasoline but only 
one major-company standard 
brand. 


100 Grease Manufacturers 


Expected at Meeting 


CHICAGO—Program of the 
second annual convention of the 
National Association of Lubri- 
cating Grease Manufacturers 
was completed with acceptance 
of Warren C. Platt, editor of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, to 
speak on ‘“‘The Petroleum Code.”’ 


Other speakers, announced 
recently, are H. C. Mougey, 
chief chemist and assistant di- 
rector of research, General Mo- 
tors Corp., on ‘“‘Automotive Lu- 
brication and Lubricants,” and 
O. L. Maag, lubricating engi- 
neer, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., on “Industrial Lubrication 
and Lubricants.” 

The convention will be held 
Oct. 16 and 17, Stevens hotel, 
Chicago. Registration, business 
session, and report of the presi- 
dent, are on the program for the 
first morning. Mr. Mougey 
speaks on the afternoon pro- 
gram, followed by a report on 
the association’s code commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Platt speaks on the morn- 
ing of the second day, and Mr. 
Maag in the afternoon. The 
banquet will be on the second 
evening. 

The association was organized 
a year ago, arising from the 
need for representation in code 
making. After the grease man- 
ufacturers decided to combine 
their code with the general pe- 
troleum code the _ association 
continued as a trade organiza- 
tion. An attendance of over 
100 grease manufacturers is an- 
ticipated. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Accountants Elect Officers 
TULSA—M. H. Massey, of 
Marathon Oil Co. was elected 
president of the Petroleum Ac- 
countants Society at the open- 
ing meeting of the 1934-35 sea- 
son. The meeting was at the 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. Other offi- 
eers elected were F. B. Bran- 
con of Gypsy Oil Co., first vice- 
president; Roy E. Parr, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., second vice 
president; and F. J. Kelleher, 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Universal Oil Products 
Sues Derby Oil 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4.—Derby 
Oil and Refining Corp., of Wi- 
echita, Kans., has been sued, 
charging cracking. patent in- 
fringement, by Universal Oil 
Products Co., announcement 
was made today. 


Formerly a licensee of Uni- 
versal, and operating the 
Dubbs eracking process’ the 


Derby Co. is charged in the suit 
with withholding payment of 
royalties on the process since 
Aug., 1931. Asa result of this 
non-payment, Universal can- 
celled the license agreement in 
Tune, 1933. 


The suit, filed in the United 
States District Court at New- 


ark, N. J., eharges infringe- 
ment of U. S. Pat. No. 1,392,- 
29, which was upheld last 


spring by Judge J. P. Nields 
in the U. S. District Court in 
Wilmington, Del. This patent is 
the so-called ‘‘clean circulation’’ 
patent, issued to C. P. Dubbs. 


Universal seeks to collect 
royalties for operation of the 
Dubbs process by the Derby Co. 
since June, 19338, and _ profits 
and damages for infringement 
of the above mentioned patent 
during that time. 


This is the latest of several 
suits filed against refiners by 
Universal since the decision 
was obtained in Judge Nields’ 
ourt earlier this year. Of the 
defendants in these _ several 
suits, Black Gold Refining Co. 
of Oklahoma City has since 
isked for a license agreement 
ind settlement of the suit 
without trial. 
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Closed Shop Demand Is Refused 


By Cleveland Independents 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 9 
ABOR rumblings are again 
| heard here as a result of 
demands made on the Inde- 
pendent Dealers Association by 
the local station operators’ 
union, for higher wages and a 
closed shop. Some stations are 
being picketed by the union. 


A unanimous vote taken last 
night at the regular meeting of 
the dealers’ association flatly re- 
fused to accept the proposals 
made by the union, which in the 
main embody the points in- 
cluded in the recent arbitration 
decision handed down in settle- 
ment of the strike between the 
same union and the major oil 
companies here with the addi- 
tion of a closed shop. 

Already paying wages equal 


to and above the scale set by 
the oil code, the independents 


state that it will be impossible 
for them to increase salaries. 
It is estimated that the average 
dealer employe wage is $75 to 
$80 a month. The union is de- 
manding minimum wage _in- 
creases from $80 per month up 
to $110. Further, there must 
be a managing operator at every 
station, and employes will be 
classified. 

Believing that the tactics of 
the union officials are unfair, 
the independent association sent 
a letter last night to Adminis- 
trator Ickes, asking that a fed- 
eral conciliator be sent here to 
serve in the role of referee on 
the present dispute. 

To some 15 dealers went an 
agreement from the union with 
the advice that it would be wise 
tosign. This agreement is more 
rigid than that of the recent ar- 
bitration decision in Cleveland. 
A seniority clause, in addition 
to other items, requires that 
straight seniority rights be in- 
stituted, making no allowances 
for the fitness of the employe in 
question. Shortages must be 
adjusted up to 1 per cent of the 
gallonage for the current month 
at station not equipped with me- 
ters. 

Efforts of the 


Labor Policy 


Board of the Independents, com- 
posed of eight members, five 
from the dealers and three from 
the independent jobbers, to get 
the union to deal collectively 
with the board have been re- 
fused by the union. The union 
has notified the association, that 
inasmuch as the independents 
would not meet the union de- 
mands, the union would deal in- 
dividually with various dealers. 

Believing that thelr problems 
in this respect are idéntical with 
those of the dealers, the Inde- 
pendent Jobbers Association of 
Cleveland has signified its in- 
tention of joining forces with 
the dealers and standing firmly 
with them until the matter is 
settled. 


Asks Injunction Against 
Oil Code Violation 


By Teletype 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—U. S. 
District Attorney Smith filed 
Oct. 6, a bill of information in 
the Federal Court for the north- 
ern district of Alabama seeking 
to restrain the North Birming- 
ham Gas & Oil Co., from alleged 
violations of Sects.2 and 3, Art. 
II and Par. 7, Rule 3, Art. V, of 
the oil code, according to word 
received here today. 

Under an agreement between 
the defendant and the Alabama 
Motorists Association, accord- 
ing to the government’s conten- 
tion, the defendant agreed to 
sell to members gasoline at the 
market price and keep records 
of such sales and then make set- 
tlement of the difference be- 
tween the refinery price plus 
freight, plus tax, plus 3.25 cents 
per gallon. 

The government contends 
that this is in violation of para- 
graph 7 of Rule 3, which pro- 
hibits deviation from the posted 
price by means of rebhates, al- 
lowances, concessions, discounts 
or other devices. 





Salesmanship To Be Featured 


At Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ALESMANSHIP is to have a 
S prominent place on the pro- 
gram of the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association 
convention Oct. 24 and 25 in In- 
dianapolis. 

The fundamentals of selling 
will be discussed by O. J. Me- 
Clure, Chicago, who has spoken 
at numerous state jobber asso- 
ciation conventions. Mr. Mc- 
Clure was a salesman for 382 
years, and is founder of the “*Mc- 
Clure Method of Sales Train- 
ing.’’ 

Two addresses will be given 
on the subjects, one each day of 
the convention, with discussions 
after each speech. 

Mr. McClure has addressed 
conventions of the Northwest 
Petroleum Association: (Minne- 
sota and North Dakota), Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion, South Dakota Oil Men’s As- 
sociation, and the Kansas Oil 
Men’s Association, besides indi- 
vidual companies and_= other 
trade association conventions. 

Other speakers on the_ pro- 
gram are to be-announced later 
by Max L. Wickersham, secre- 
tary of the association. 

The convention will be the 
first of the newly organized as- 
sociation of independent mar- 
keters. The former association, 
for jobbers, was disbanded re- 
cently, and the new organization 
formed with all independent 
marketers, regardless of meth- 
od of operation, eligible for 
membership. 

The first convention will have 
a program of speakers, an ex- 
hibit of petroleum products and 
supplies, and a business session. 
Officials of the former organiza: 
tion have remained in _ office, 
pending an election at the con- 
vention. 





Fines East Texas Operator 
By Teletype 
TYLER, Texas, Oct. 9.—Geo. 
L. Culver, East Texas operator, 
found guilty Monday in District 
Court at Longview, of having 
operated a by-pass in violation 


99 


“ae 


Convention 


of the state proration orders 
and fined $6700 by Judge 
Dibrell. The court set the fine 
at $700 for each day’s violation 
under the law which prescribes 
a maximum of $1000 per day. 
The conviction was based on 
evidence obtained by the Rail- 
road Commission agents last 
March. 


Buys Fitts Pool Acreage 
By Teletype 


TULSA, Oct. 9.—The first ma- 
jor deal in Fitts pool of Ponto- 
toc county, Okla., currently the 
area of greatest interest in the 
state, was announced Monday 
by the Carter Oil Co. The com- 
pany has purchased all of the 
acreage of W. A. Delaney, of 
Ada, and his partners B. C. 
King and Sam Miller, consisting 
of 520 acres on which there is 
one oil well and two gas wells. 


Minnesota Committee 


Suspends Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Conditions are such that the 
Minnesota’ price’ stabilization 
committee has decided not to 
attempt to function further at 
this time, according to an an- 
nouncement sent to all gasoline 
distributors in that state. 

The committee concluded, it 
was stated, that although it sug- 
gested a schedule of prices for 
the state they found the work 
could be nullified by any major 
marketer adopting a territory- 
wide price extending beyond the 
bounds of the state. 

It also concluded that = al- 
though there were’ implied 
statements in the original plan 
that the administrator would 
assist in maintaining a fair 
price structure, even to the 
point of fixing the price where 
an individual or two refused to 
meet a fair schedule, it deter- 
mined that at the present mo- 
ment this was not possible. 


The committee also con- 


cluded that ‘‘since we have no 
assurance that any prices we 
may suggest will be held, and 
since any price suggested either 
by our committee or a major 
marketer is subject to chiseling 
without interference, we fail to 
see where this committee can 
be made of any importance at 
all.” 

It decided that until these 
conditions were corrected it 
would be wasting its efforts 
and that its efforts should be 
preserved until it had _ the 
proper backing. 


Urges Industry to Retain 
Best Parts of Code 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—It 
would be “nothing less than 
sheer folly’’ for the oil industry 
to abandon the code said Wirt 
Franklin, president of the In- 
dependent Petroleum Ass’n. of 
America and member of the 
Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee, in a statement is- 
sued here today. 

Mr. Franklin urged the _ in- 
dustry to keep those parts of 
the code which are ‘‘construc- 
tive and beneficial’ and make 
them more effective by lending 
full support to Administrator 
Ickes in their rigid enforce- 
ment. 

“A small group in the _ in- 
dustry might profit by complete 
abandonment of all the code 
efforts, leaving the industry 
once more under the law of the 
jungle,’’ Franklin’s statement 
said. “The great body of the in- 
dustry, however, whether in- 
terested in production, refining. 
or marketing, could not afford 
once more to face the ruthless 
competition which would fol- 
low such abandonment. 


“The mere fact that some 
governmental agencies have 


failed to perform duties allotted 
to them in enforcing the code, 
neither means that the code is 
a complete failure nor that the 
government itself is unsound. 
Still less will it justify the va- 
rious agencies of the industry 
itself in failing to keep faith 
with those whom they represent 
in their efforts to reconstruct 
this, the second industry of the 
United States.” 


Narion at PETROLEUM NEWS 
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More 


By Roy R. Fisher, Fisher Indus- 
tries, Inc., Detroit 


I have just concluded reading 
the editorial written by you on 
Sept. 29, 1934, and I am ata 
loss for words to adequately ex- 
press my wholehearted, candid 
and honest conviction that your 
statements are as true as any- 
thing that has been written in 
connection with this entire oil 
situation. 

I have believed and also ex- 
pressed on many occasions these 
same thoughts in and out of 
code committee meetings, and 
have tried hard in my little, 
humble way here in Detroit 
and Michigan to offer sugges- 
tions that would have a ten- 
dency to stabilize conditions in- 
stead of demoralize, but natur- 
ally I am not in the big ring 
and therefore carry little or no 
weight, and I find that the only 
way to accomplish things is to 
go out and do them and let 
them talk about it afterwards. 

I sincerely trust that your ed- 
itorial will sink into the domes 
of the many control clerks who 
seem to do nothing but sit on 
their “‘dollies’” and wait for the 
first of the month to come along 
with their pay checks—accom- 
plishing nothing. 

With more power to you, and 
with best wishes. 





* 


By Harry K. Berg, Burke's 


Service, Utica, N. Y. 


More power to you in your 
fight against the wide margin 
evil in our industry. Your hard- 
hitting attacks in the issue of 
Sept. 26th pleased me and you 
have my earnest support in this 
battle. 

The idea of giving an ordi- 
nary gasoline dealer or service 
station operator a 4 cent mar- 
gin is ridiculous. Most of them 
are operating on major com- 
pany capital and equipment any- 
way and in the struggle for gal- 
lonage, aS might be expected, 
they resort to giving away part 
of this margin. 

This form of price cutting was 
October 
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Comment on Code Editorial 


Herewith is published more let- 
ters from men with oil companies 
and with associations, commenting 
on the editorials in NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS asking that 
the oil code be rewritten; that the 
impractical and unenforceable por- 
tions be dropped and that the ad- 
ministration at Washington under- 
take at once to enforce the provi- 
sions against “hot” 
Texas. 

The first editorial on this sub- 
ject appeared in the Sept. 5th is- 
sue and there has been later edi- 
torial comment 
sues of N.PLN 
gram, 


oil in East 


in subsequent is- 
. and also in the Oil- 


the direct cause of the price war 
which has been raging here for 
the best part of the summer. I 
am convinced that just so long 
as the majors continue to give 
a dealer anything like a 4 cent 
margin we will never enjoy a 
fair price and a stable market. 

Furthermore, I wish to enter 
a vigorous protest against the 
practice of major oil companies 
allowing the so-called distribu- 
tors a margin of 6.5 cents per 
gallon. In my opinion, that is 
even more ridiculous. I can tell 
you of ‘‘distributors’’ here en- 
joying this margin who have not 
a single dollar invested in bulk 
plant facilities. They are noth- 
ing more than service station 
dealers (with one station). 
They own a truck and haul their 
gasoline from the major bulk 
plant. 

This vicious practice has al- 
lowed these so-called distribu- 
tors to chisel in on legitimate 
jobbing business. Why the big 
company will allow such op- 
erators an additional 2.5 cents 
per gallon simply because they 


haul their own is beyond my 
comprehension. An allowance 
of .5 cent per gallon for this 


reason would be more than fair. 
You can readily appreciate what 
damage these operators can do 


to a legitimate market in the 
community, not only from a 


price cutting standpoint but in 
the matter of substitution of 


one grade for another because 
they are practically uncon- 
trolled. 

Most absurd of all is the fact 
that during the recent price war 
here these distributors enjoyed 
their full margin of 6.5 cents, 
not losing a single fraction! 
The posted service station price 
was 14.5 cents including 4 cents 
tax. This means the distributor 
paid a total of 8 cents for his 
gasoline. 

From this figure of 8 cents 
deduct 4 cents for taxes, 1 cent 
transportation from the Eastern 
seaboard and at least .5 cent for 
terminal and _ evaporation 
charges which leaves a netback 
of 2.5 cents to the oil company 
at New York harbor. During 
the same period the spot mar- 
ket in tank cars as quoted in 
Platt’s Oilgram at New York 
harbor was 6.25 cents, exclusive 
of taxes. 

I most heartily agree with you 
that until the majors stop grant- 
ing such unholy margins we will 
never have peace or stability in 
the marketing end of the oil 
industry. 


By A. L. Prestholdt, president, 
Independent Oil Distributors 
Association, Minneapolis 


It is my opinion that the oil 
code is a flat failure. It has not 
remedied any of the wrongs or 
difficulties which existed prior 
to August, 1933, but it has put 
a premium on chiseling and 
crooked business practices, and 
has placed honest and upright 
business people at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Instead of purging the indus- 
try of its destructive element, 
and assuring normal operations 
with reasonable profits to those 
already established and _ bur- 
dened with heavy investments, 
it has hypnotized them into an 
attempt to govern themselves. 

Blinded by the prospects of 
an orderly commerce in petro- 
leum products, the retail fac- 
tion at least, spent itself in try- 





ing to improve and enforce the 
code, and failed utterly to ob- 
serve the fallacies and loop- 


holes which encouraged a 
mighty influx of newcomers— 
fly-by-nighters with only a tank 
wagon, a small bulk plant, and 
a conscienceless aggression. 

This new, fast-growing group 
of retail marketers has ab- 
sorbed much of the gallonage 
of industrial concerns who have 
been induced to put in tanks 
and pumps of their own, there- 
by depriving the honest, estab- 
lished station operator of busi- 
ness that was rightfully his, and 
which he had every reason to 
expect the Code would protect 
for him. 

Now, after more than a year 
of patriotic “playing along”’ 
with the code idea, he finds that 
perhaps it is already too late to 
recoup his position; that he is 
peing undersold on every hand 
by this new operator who sur- 
reptitiously failed and refuses 
to observe code regulations, and 
whg for woeful lack of code en- 
forcement, goes merrily on his 
untroubled way. 

The code was written and 
conceived in iniquity. It was 
drafted by the upper clique of 
pil men having for its latent 
purpose the destruction and 
elimination of the little fellow. 
It was drafted largely by men 
with integrated companies, and 
their faulty analyses lead them 
to the erroneous’ conclusion 
that the chief difficulty of the 
industry lay in the retailed dis- 
tribution of gasoline and oil. 


The result was a code devot- 
ing 40 pages on the etiquette 
of marketing, and less than 
one-fifth of the space to those 
important fields of producing 
and refining. 


Consequently, the marketing 
division became so complicated 
and enmeshed in red tape that 
before it the entire bureaucracy 
of Washington stands helpless. 
It has resulted in widespread 
violation and chiseling and 
cheating without end. 


Anticipating this outcome, a 
strong appeal was made at the 
hearing before General Johnson 
last year to have three separate 
codes, one for production, one 
for refining, and a third for the 
marketing division. The sug- 
gestion was entirely ignored be- 
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cause it would not fit into the 
scheme of the group which con- 
trols the sale by monopoly of 
tetraethyl lead. 

Such a division would have 
rendered it impossible for the 
integrated companies to control 
the sale and distribution of gas- 
oline from the well to the re- 
tail pump at the filling station. 
For that reason, and several 
others, it was thought necessary 
to tie the whole thing up into 
a bundle so that any one per- 
son or company could monop- 
olize and dominate the future 
of the entire oil industry. 


VIDENCE of this is conclu- 

sive in that the original com- 
mittee was replaced by the 
Planning & Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, to which were appointed 
none but members of the inte- 
grated companies; and a great 
effort was made to concentrate 
control of the committee in the 
hands of a single individual, the 
chairman who would be ready 
and willing to carry out the bid- 
ding of those who are mostly in- 
terested in creating a complete 
monopoly. 

As an administrator, Mr. 
Ickes is a total failure. He has 
spent a veritable fortune in fol- 
lowing the ephemeral leader- 
ship of false prophets. After 
a year of bungling, he is now 
face to face with a situation that 
is absolutely uncontrollable, in- 
volving the Federal Govern- 
ment in hundreds of impracti- 
cal law suits until Washington 


is fairly swarming with lawyers, 


and engrossed in enough ex- 
pense to bankrupt a nation. 
Moses drafted a set of ten 
short commandments as a spir- 
itual and moral rule of conduct 
suitable to nearly all people. 
We now thoroughly need a 
Moses to rewrite the code. 
Better still, let us insist upon 
the resignation of Administra- 
tor Ickes and the entire P. & C. 
Committee. There is plenty of 
evidence on which to base this 
demand, but there is ample 
ground in the recent discovery 
that a certain portion of the 
code had been omitted and for- 
gotten, enabling East Texas pro- 
ducers to escape prosecution. 


Let the present code be 
scrapped entirely. 


The President should then 


appoint a body of men in no way 
affiliated with the oil industry 
to write and administer two 
codes, one for production, and 
one for refining. Leave the high- 
ly competitive retail or market- 
ing division free to carry on 
without any code as heretofore. 


* * * 


By H. F. Moncrieff, vice presi- 
dent, Swan-Finch Oil Corp., 
New York 


I would like to take this oc- 
casion to personally congratu- 
late you on the editorial print- 
ed in Sept. 29 edition of 
“PLATT’S OILGRAM.” 

It is good to see somebody 
with nerve enough to put some 
of the truth in print. So far as I 
am concerned, I heartily agree 
with you. This code business has 
gone to ridiculous lengths and, 
so far as I can see, very few peo- 
ple are even conversant with 
the myriad of details covered 
therein. 

While I am not familiar at all 
with the producing end of the 
game, it does seem to me that 
the entire industry could get 
straightened out almost over 
night if the government would 
devise some effective means of 
controlling production. 


* * * 


By Charles H. Osmond, Fort 


Worth, Texas 


I wish to offer you my sin- 
cere congratulations on your 
forceful editorial published in 
the Oilgram dated Sept. 29. 

Operating here in Texas where 
one can see about every form 
of abuse and disregard of the 
Code, as well as all the fancy 
tricks of that part of the indus- 
try (and the independents are 
not the only ones who believe 
that bribery and corruption is 
the proper procedure), one won- 
ders how long the industry can 
afford to sustain an artificial 
market to fatten the pocket 
books of such individuals, as 
well as. certain politicians. 
Throughout this all there is one 
neglected party, the stockhold- 
er, and I wonder if a lot of the 
executives of corporations real- 
ly realize the teeth that exist in 
the present Security Act. 

More power to your pen, and 
with best wishes. 


(Turn to P. 78 for more letters) 
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Third Grade Gasoline Barred from Sale 
As Motor Fuel in Nova Scotia 


TORONTO, Can., Oct. 5 

FTER Nov. 1 third grade 

gasoline is barred from 

sale for automobile fuel 

in the province of Nova Scotia 

by an order of the Board of 

Commissioners of Public Utili- 

ties. Any gasoline sold for use 

in an automobile must have an 

octane number of at least 66 by 
the C. F. R. Motor Method. 

The commissioners of public 
utilities are acting in the matter 
under authority of a law passed 
last spring which gives them 
broad powers to license dealers, 
prescribe marketing practices 
for oil companies and even pow- 
er to fix prices. 

Two grades of automobile 
gasoline are recognized by the 
board for sale in the province. 
Grade 1 must have an octane 
number of at least 75. Mini- 
mum distillation specifications 
are as follows: 


Summer Winter 
10% .... 155 F. 145 F. 
50% 265 F. 265 F. 
VO % S(O fF. Stor. 


Reid vapor pressure must not 
exceed 11 pounds in summer or 
14 pounds in winter. Gum is 
not to exceed 15 milligrams by 
A.S.T.M. test method D-381-34T, 
although allowance may be 


made for gasolines containing 
top cylinder lubricants. Freez- 
ing point must not be higher 


than —76 F. in winter. Sulfur 
content must not exceed (0.1 per 
cent by weight. 

Grade 2. specifications are 
identical with Grade 1, except 
that the minimum octane num- 
ber is 66. 

Third grade gasoline may be 
sold in Nova Scotia for tractor 
fuel or other purposes but not as 
automobile fuel. It may have 
an octane number below 66 and 
the following minimum distilla- 
tion characteristics: 


Summer Winter 
10% 165 F. 165 F. 
D0 % 284 F. 284 F. 
IU % aoe F. 392 F. 
Other general specifications 
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By J. C. Chatfield 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


are identical 
Grades 1 and 2. 

The board of commissioners 
has adopted rules which require 
that the grade be marked plain- 
ly on any pump used for dis- 
pensing gasoline or on any drum 
or other container. Mixing 
grades or other forms of adul- 
teration are prohibited. 

The commissioners also an- 
nounced a complete schedule of 
license fees for wholesale deal- 
ers in the provinces. For whole- 
salers selling less than 500,000 
gallons yearly the fee is $250: 
up to 1,000,000 gallons, $500: 
up to 2,500,000 gallons, $1250: 
up to 5,000,000 gallons, $2500: 
up to 7,500,000 gallons, $3750; 
up to 10,000,000 gallons, $5000 
and for more than 10,000,000 
gallons per year, $7500. 


with those of 


Retailers must pay an annual 
license fee of $5 per pump. Du- 
plex or twin pumps are consid- 
ered as two pumps. 

A rule regulating the posting 
of prices also was adopted by 
the board and published in the 
Roval Gazette on Sept. 26. The 
regulations on price posting are 
similar to those in the U. 8S. oil 
code. They require: 

1. Wholesalers to post the 
price of each grade of gasoline 
and for all classes, types, meth- 
ods and quantities of deliveries. 

2. Retailers must post the 
grade and price on each pump. 

3. Postings 
effect for 24 
from 7 a. m. 


ing. 


must remain in 
hours calculated 
on the date of post- 


4. Postings must include tax. 


5. All sales must be made at 
posted prices. 

6. No allowances or refunds 
may be made. after prices 
change. 

7. Foreign 


currency may be 


accepted only at the current rate 
of exchange. 

8. Truck tanks must carry 
name and license number of the 
wholesaler. 

In addition to the rules of 
business conduct prescribed in 
the act itself the commissioners 
have laid down seven new rules 
of fair competition. 
are as follows: 


These rules 


Business Practices 


“1. No licensee shall conduct 
any lotteries or games of chance 
for the purpose of promoting the 
sale of gasoline. 

“2. No licensee shall give to 
any other licensee or to any con- 
sumer, nor shall any licensee 
or consumer accept, any premi 
ums, trading stamps, oil or 
other commodities or things of 
value for the purpose of promot 
ing the sale of gasoline. 

“3. No wholesaler shall pay to 
or for the account of any retail 
er the whole or any portion of 
any taxes, civic, municipal or 
Provincial, except the tax levied 
under “The Gasoline Tax Act 
1926,” and amendments there 
of or the whole or any portion 
of any license fee, insurance 
premium, lighting bill, water 
bill, or any other bills or items 
of expense whether or not of a 
kind hereinbefore enumerated. 

“4. Nothing in this rule shall 
be deemed to prevent any licen- 
see from furnishing water for 
radiators, or air for tires, free 
of charge, or for performing ihe 
service of wiping off windshields 
and windows, dusting off hoods 
and draining crank cases of au 
tomobiles, free of charge. 

“5. No wholesaler shall make 
any repairs to, or paint or fur 
nish paint or other materials for 
the painting of, any equipment 
owned by any retailer; pro 
vided, however, that a whole- 
saler may make ordinary repairs 
and may paint any equipment 
lent or leased to a retailer by 
said wholesaler prior to the 2nd, 
May, 1934; provided further, 
that such repairs can be made 





or the painting done without the 


removal of such 
from the premises. 

‘*6. No wholesaler shall give to 
any retailer any sum of money 
or money’s worth as remunera- 
tion for posting or displaying 
any advertising signs, in respect 
of gasoline. 

“7. Whenever a licensee ex- 
tends credit to another licensee 
on deliveries of gasoline the 
terms of credit so extended shall 
not exceed the terms following, 
that is to say: 

“(a) On deliveries at one 
time in quantities of 5000 gal- 
lons or over, net cash within 30 
days. No cash discount to be al- 
lowed. 

“(b) On deliveries by tank 
wagon or tank truck, net cash 
load-to-load, or net cash 30 days, 
whichever shall be the shorter 
time. No cash discount to be al- 
lowed.”’ 

The Nova Scotia act itself, un- 
der which the new regulations 
of the board of commissioners 
have been issued, has one or two 
pieces of potential dynamite in 
it. 

Section 26 of the act provides 
that “‘Every sale of gasoline 
made by a licensee shall be 
made at a price that in the opin- 
ion of the Board (of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities) is 
not higher than is reasonable 
and just.”’ 

No indication of price fixing by 
the board has come to light as 
yet—but the board has been 
given power to do so. 

One astonishing feature of the 
Nova Scotia law would make 
American lawyers hasten to 
federal court on constitutional 
grounds. This feature provides 
that any retailer who is tied up 
to his supplier on a lease and 
agency contract or any similar 
deal has the option of cancelling 
the contract on 10 days notice 
at any time. 

Para. 2 of Sect. 6, Part 1 of 
the Act says, “Every contract 
or agreement entered into be- 
fore the coming into force of 
this section and made between a 
wholesaler and a retailer for the 
purchase or sale of gasoline or 
for the purchasing, leasing or 
lending of any equipment, un- 
less the same is embodied in 
a lease, deed, mortgage or 
agreement relating to land, 
shall be voidable at the option 
of such retailer, notwithstand- 


equipment 
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ing any of the provisions or such 
contract or agreement.” 

The act goes on to provide 
that the wholesaler must sell 
equipment in place, or any part 
of it, to the retailer if he asks 
the privilege of making the pur- 
chase. If the retailer has been 
paying for equipment on the in- 
stallment plan and elects to 
change suppliers, the supplier 
owning the equipment may re- 
possess it but has to refund any 
payments previously made on 
account. 

Sect. 7 of Part 1 of the act 
goes even further and provides 
that any agreement to purchase 
gasoline embodied in a deed, 
lease, mortgage or agreement 
relating to land made before 
passage of act may be modified 
at the option of the retailer, but 
only insofar as the same relates 
to the purchase or sale of gaso- 
line. 


HE Board of Public Utility 

Commissioners has authority 
under the act to change or can- 
cel any part of the lease, deed 
or mortgage on application of 
either party. 

A stringent paragraph of the 
section provides that a whoesal- 
er may not bring foreclosure ac- 
tion against a retailer under 
any lease, deed, mortgage or 
other land agreement without 
obtaining permission of the 
board. 

These unique features were 
placed in the act with the intent 
of facilitating reorganization of 
the distributing business. in 
Nova Scotia in such a way as to 
effect savings in costs. Under 
the provisions it is possible for 
oil companies to trade accounts 
by dropping some dealers and 
picking up others with a view 
to solidifying delivery routes. 

A number of larger oil com- 
panies now are adopting a pol- 
icy of dropping outlets from 
their routes where’ gasoline 
sales do not make deliveries 
worth while. It is too early as 
yet to ascertain what results can 
be achieved in this direction. 
Licensing is just beginning and 
it is not possible to forecast 
what the attitude of the Board 
of Utility Commissioners will be 
on giving new licenses to retail- 
ers where one supplier pulls his 
pumps. 

If politics forces issuance of 
new licenses to these places 
after one supplier drops them, 


it is possible that the campaign 
to reduce outlets may not get 
as far as might be wished—as- 
suming that new suppliers are 
willing to take on the new out- 
lets. The rule forbidding loan- 
ing and leasing of equipment. 
however, should be a powerful 
influence in keeping outlets 
closed when one supplier pulls 
his pumps. 

A study of marketing condi- 
tions in Nova Scotia reveals 
clearly why oil companies have 
not objected strenuously to pas- 
sage of the new law and why 
they hope that it will be helpful 
in reducing costs if properly en- 
forced. 

Nova Scotia has a population 
of 512,846 persons according to 
the last census. There are only 
40,443 cars registered in the 
province, One car to each 12.6 
persons. 

The provincial government 
announced that a count of gaso- 
line outlets showed 1700 or one 
to every 24 cars registered. 
Based on last year’s gasoline 
sales the average gallonage per 
outlet would be only 11,000 per 
year or about 917 gallons per 
month. 

In the Canadian census of re- 
tail merchandising in 1930 it 
was found that 859 country gen- 
eral stores in Nova Scotia sold 
an average of $507 worth of 
gasoline per year, or about $42 
worth per month. 


The automotive group includ- | 


ing garages, car dealers and 
service stations also reported 
poor sales. Ninety service sta- 
tions of the one-stop variety 
carrying tires and acces- 
sories sold an average of $10,- 
339 of gasoline per station per 
year or $861 per month. Other 
filling stations reported gasoline 
sales averaging only $326 per 
month. For the entire filling sta- 
tion group, average gasoline 
sales were $690 per year. 

The 259 garages and car 
dealers sold an average of $4580 
worth of gasoline per year or 
$382 per month. 

These figures may well be 
contrasted with statistics for 
the province of Ontario which 
had a population of 3,431,683 at 
the last census and a car regis- 
tration last year of $520,353, 


one car per 6.6 persons. The 


car population density in On- 
tario is nearly twice that in 
Nova Scotia. 

There are roughly 8900 gaso- 
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line outlets in Ontario, about 
one outlet to each 58 cars. The 
average gallonage per outlet 


per month is about 2000 or more 
than twice that in Nova Scotia. 

The government survey for 
1930 in Ontario found that the 
average one-stop service station 
handling tires and accessories 
enjoyed gasoline sales averag- 
ing $1067 per month. The av- 
erage Sale of 2754 service sta- 
tions of various types was $825 
worth of gasoline per month. 

Garages and car dealers in 
Ontario sold about half as much 
gasoline per outlet as the service 
stations. A survey of 2256 out- 
lets in the automotive group 
showed average monthly gaso- 
line sales of $433. 

Country general stores in On- 
tario also do a larger gasoline 
business than in Nova Scotia 
but still not enough to be wild- 
ly exciting. A survey of 2387 
country general stores showed 
an average gasoline sale of $52 
per month. 

A good many hardware stores 
in Ontario still sell some gaso- 
line from curb pumps. The gov- 
ernment survey of 1108 hard- 
ware stores showed an average 
monthly gasoline sale of $31. 

Obviously the distributing in- 
dustry is vastly overbuilt in On- 
tario, the brightest spot in Can- 
ada, as well as in the more thin- 
ly populated provinces such as 
the maritime. This conclusion 
cannot be escaped when it is con- 
sidered that petroleum and its 
products valued at $72,577,100 
wholesale, were distributed 
from 524 bulk plants in Ontario 
with only 3039 employes and 
passed into the hands of the pub- 
lic through nearly 10,000 retail 
outlets in 1930. 

Results of this vastly over- 
built condition are seen in the 
same forms in Canada as in the 
‘“states.”’ Currently, for ex- 
ample, prices are deeply cut in 
the Toronto area on gasoline be- 
ing distributed by small skim- 
ming plants. 

These plants are said to buy 
naphtha in the U. S. which has 
been mixed with enough fuel oil 
to permit it to enter the country 
duty-free as synthetic crude. 
This material is run through the 
small skimming plants and 
cleaned up. It is mixed then 
with natural gasoline which also 
comes in duty-free and sold to 
retail dealers for sale under pri- 
vate brand or no brand at all. 
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At retail this gasoline is be- 
ing sold at 5 cents or more be- 
low the posted price of regular 
grades of major marketers. 

There has been some discus- 
sion in Ontario of adopting mini- 
mum gasoline specifications in 
that province also in order to 
prevent the sale of naphtha- 
natural gasoline blends as mo- 
tor fuel. 


Some major companies now 
are refusing to sell gasoline to 
split account outlets which han- 
dle this gasoline blend, they 
charge that, at best, the public 
is likely to associate the low 
price and quality from the no- 
brand pump with the brands 
shown on other pumps. At the 
worst, they fear substitution of 
their branded gasoline. 


Code Has Corrected Several Marketing 
Evils Region 4 Group Finds 


TULSA, Oct. 5 

OSSPITE differences of opin- 

D ion as to what benefits 
have been procured 
through operation of the Code, 
some good nevertheless has 
come out of it, in the opinion of 
P. M. Miskell, chairman of Re- 
gion No. 4 Marketing Division. 
This opinion was expressed 
in the summary of activities of 
the various committees in Re- 
gion No. 4 during the first year 
of the code. It was presented 
at a meeting of the committee 


members at the Mayo Hotel 
here Oct. 5. 
“There has been,’ the sum- 


mary states, ‘“‘practically a gen- 
eral observance of Rule 3. 
and the abolishing of the com- 
mercial discount effected by this 
rule has no doubt saved the in- 
dustry a lot of money. 

“We find an almost universal 
observance of Rules 7, 8 and 9, 
concerning loaning and leasing 
of equipment; and the result in 
savings to the oil companies in 
the industry on these rules 
alone has not only materially 
reduced the unnecessary invest- 
ment that was going on in the 
business, but has cut down the 
number of new outlets. The 
observance of these rules is 
worth all of the time and money 


that have been put into the 
code work.” 

Other benefits outlined in- 
cluded the elimination of pro- 


hibitive rentals, giving away of 
premiums and readjustment of 
credit terms. 

Code sub-committee member- 
ship totals 3636 in Region 4, 
which comprises Kansas, Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to the summary. There 


were 29 state committee 
ings with an average 
ance of 64.5 per cent. A total 
of 1959 complaints were re- 
ceived, with 860 complaints ad- 
justed, and 896 referred to spe- 
cial agents. Reports from the 
special agents were adverse in 
505 cases and favorable in 133. 

J. D. Collett, regional chair- 
man and member of the P. & C. 
Committee, was present at the 
meeting and outlined work now 
being done in Washington and 
East Texas by the government 
and the P. & C. Committee. 
Howard Bennette, also a mem- 


meet- 
attend- 


ber of the P. & C. Committee, 
also was present. 
Three new committee mem- 


bers were named. J. C. Evans, 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., was 
named to the place left vacant 
hy the death of W. A. Riley of 
that company. W. F. Lowe, sec- 
retary of the Natural Gasoline 
Association of America, was 
elected to succeed Ray E. 
Miller, who resigned following 
his resignation as secretary of 
that association to become affil- 
iated with Hanlon-Buchanan, 
Inc. William Enders, Pasotex 
Petroleum Co., El Paso, was 
elected to succeed S. E. Stret- 
ton, resigned. 

Following the general meet- 
ing Mr. Miskell held an execu- 
tive session with the chairmen 
of the state committees. 





Returns from Europe 


TULSA—Charles Klein, trea- 
surer of the Mid-Continent Pe- 


troleum Corp., has returned 
from a three months trip to 
Europe, on which he was ac- 


companied by Mrs. Klein. 
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East Texas Hot’ Oil Output Rises 
To 113,050 Barrels Daily 


TULSA, Oct. 6 


O RESULT was visible as 
N the week ended from the 
new invasion of the Oil 
Administrator’s forces into the 
East Texas field and the indica- 
tions were that several days 
more delay would occur before 
federal court action would be 
attempted in dealing with in- 
terstate shipments of “hot” oil. 
Charles Fahy, vice-chairman 
of the Petroleum Administra- 
tive Board; Louis R. Glavis, 
who has charge of the division 
of investigations of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and J. N. 
Davis, assistant solicitor of the 
department, were in Tyler all 
week preparing to file suits. 
This preparation entailed con- 
siderable search of state and 
federal records. 

No diminution in the amount 
of “hot’’ oil occurred; on the 
contrary, both the state records 
and estimates of the companies 
reflected an increase. The 
state’s estimates are about half 
the amount which company es- 
timators figure as illegal and 
unreported production. Daily 
average reported production 
for the week ended Oct. 1 was 
431,173 barrels from. 14,666 
wells, an increase of 1763 bar- 
rels and 44 wells over the pre- 
vious week. The reported 
amount was close to the allow- 
able production at that time; 
on Oct. 1 it was cut back to 
about 400,000 barrels daily. 

Against this reported daily 
production, companies figured 
total movements of oil from 
leases as 558,038 barrels, of 
which 432,988 barrels moved 
by trunk pipelines; 112,500 bar- 
rels went to refineries in the 
field and 12,500 barrels daily 
moved by tank cars. Taking 
out the allowable production, 
one estimate was that “‘hot’’ oil 
amounted to 113,050 barrels 
daily, an increase of 2800 bar- 
rels daily over the previous 


week. 

While the federal forces 
were engaged in preparing 
28 


their cases, the state Railroad 
Commission struck out in two 
directions in its effort to re- 
strict production to its allow- 
able. It brought suit, through 
the attorney general’s office, 
against 25 East Texas refiners, 
alleging that they were storing 
crude oil in open, earthen pits 
in violation of a commission or- 
der. The petition for injunc- 
tions, filed in district court of 
Travis county, alleged _ that 
more than 1,250,000 barrels 
were so stored in the Kilgore 
and Gladewater areas’ and 
charged the refiners who were 
named with individual viola- 
tions ranging from 200 to 650,- 
000 barrels. 

District Judge Robertson set 
the case for hearing for Oct. 12. 
The companies named _ were 
Foshee, Pelican, Condor, Out- 
door, Artex, Rio, Tyreco, Shore- 
line, Pennant, LaPren, Arrow, 


Roco, Goldman, Southport, 
Keystone, Union, Lone Star, 


Lake, Consolidated, Texas, Cen- 
tury, Gilliland Gasoline Co., 
Ocean, Friar’s Topping & Refin- 


East Texas Tank Car 


Shipments Lower 


TYLER, Tex., Oct. 5.—Tank 
car shipments of gasoline and 
other products decreased 159 
cars in the week ended at 7 a.m.., 
Oct. 1, as compared to the previ- 
ous week. Gasoline shipments 
fell 76 cars. Total cars shipped 
for the two weeks was as fol- 
lOWS: 


Week Week 

Ended Ended 
Product Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
GOBOUNE .sciccceccsciree 1,298 1,374 
po: Ue ©) | Seema 758 tae 
BOP OMIMNG ~ 6s ccccusataess 98 100 
RPISTUIIALO sec civcecnkecees. 247 PAE AE 
Topped crude ......... 443 484 
Natural gasoline .... 139 126 
RN fo cecc renee sats ecs 151 182 
Crude tO0S. ...0..000:. 6 18 
REsiGUUM <....<006005.. 155 155 
PRED IEG acs oackicccsecoces ae 1 
On ee ee 3235 3.454 


ing and Texas Oil Products Co. 

The other action was a hear 
ing—the first of its kind—con 
ducted by the commission in 
Austin on application for per- 
mits by four pipeline companies 


in East Texas. Commission em 
ployes testified that the four, 
who were seeking renewal ot 
their permits, had violated the 
orders by transporting ‘“hot” 
oil and recommended that the 
applications be refused. 

The four were the Rose 
Gathering system, Penco Pipe 
Line Co., Turnbow Pipe Line 
Co. and the Overland Gathering 
System. The latter operates in 
Rusk county, the others’ in 
Gregg county. The Turnbow 
company was the only one rep- 
resented at the hearing, which 
was conducted by Laten Stan- 
berry, chief of the commission's 
oil and gas division. Decision 
on the applications had not been 
announced at the close of the 
week. 


Refining Committee Alone 
Favors Wage Areas 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4.—Only one 
of the branches of the industry 
represented at the general com- 
mittee meeting in Region 3 here 
today decided to establish the 
operating areas provided for in 
the oil administration’s wage 
differential order. 

The refining committee de- 
cided to establish the areas, and 
is to meet next week to make 
the divisions. 

The marketing and transpor- 
tation committees decided to es- 
tablish no areas at this time. 

The production committee de- 
cided that inasmuch as most 
production in Region 3 is of the 
stripper well type, that no ac- 
tion was necessary under the 
wage order and where there are 
exceptions they are to adjust the 
differentials as seem best. 

H. H. Anderson, chairman of 
the labor sub-committee of the 
Planning and (Co-ordination 
Committee, Washington, was 
present at the meeting. He re- 
viewed the events leading up to 
the wage order and the inter- 
pretations of it and answered 
questions on various subjects. 

E. J. Bullock, general chair- 
man of Region 3, presided. 
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Safety Work Found Profitable 
In Oil Company Practice 


By Seward A. Covert 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 5 
ELEGATES to the 3-day 
D petroleum section of the 
23rd annual Congress and 
Exhibition of the National Safe- 
ty Council held here this week, 
were told that, during 1938, the 
accident frequency rate of the 
oil industry reversed its down- 
ward trend of previous years 
and mounted to 10.9 per cent, as 
compared with 9.4 per cent for 
1932. 
Likewise, in the first half of 


the current year, the~ rate 
climbed to 12.7 per cent, with 
3388 disabling injuries. In 


1933, disabling injuries totaled 
but 2414. 

The rate of increase in the oil 
industry, however, is less than 
that experienced in many indus- 
tries for 1933, as compared with 
the period immediately preced- 
ing. 


The 120 oil company safety 


engineers attending the meet- 
ing learned further that the 
complexities of the petroleum 


code were one of the major fac- 
tors in this increase. At the 
same meeting, the assembly 
heard W. T. Holliday, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, 
express his firm belief that a 
constructive oil safety program 
was as essential as any branch 
of the petroleum industry. 
“Safety pays. It saves money,” 
he told his audience. 


“As long as the safety pro- 
gram was placed purely upon 
humanitarian basis,’’ said Mr. 


Holliday, “it failed in its pur- 


pose. 

“It was not until the preven- 
tion of the waste element was in- 
troduced into the work that 
management began to show real 
interest. It was then that en- 
gineers were appointed to find 
out what should and should not 
be done. Emotional stimulus 
was created upon an economic 
basis and soon the safety cam- 
paign became a major program 
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in all efficient companies.”’ 

Ten years the safety move- 
ment was in its infancy in the 
oil industry. Today, it has as- 
sumed a place of outstanding 
importance. Safety work main- 
tains customer goodwill, em- 
ploye morale and lowers liabili- 
ty and insurance charges, the 
convention was told. 

Significant facts relative to 
accident trends were presented 
by J. W. Myers, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. Taken over 
the seven-year period from 
1926, at which time there was 
instituted an exchange of safety 
data among companies, the oil 
industry ends this period with a 
severity rate of 1.89 as against 
1.54 for allindustry. Accidents 
in the petroleum world are 23 
per cent more serious than else- 
where. 

However, the frequency of 
disabling accidents has declined 
58 per cent since 1927. In 1933, 
the rate turned upward but still 
remained below the similar in- 
crease of all industries. This is 
conspicuous when considered in 
the light of the statement that, 


CLEVELAND, 
Surpassing the 
records of all other com- 
panies at the meetings of 
the petroleum section of the 
National Safety Council’s 
23rd Congress and Exhibi- 
tion, held in Cleveland, Oct. 
1 to 4, the Socony-Vacuum 
Co. Inc., registered 20 men 
for the conference. These 
men came from all parts of 


Oct. 5.- 
attendance 


the country, including the 
far west. 

Five bronze plaques for 
outstanding safety work 
were won by the Socony- 
Vacuum Co. and_ subsidi- 


aries, the presentation being 
made at the safety congress. 


in 1927, the frequency rate in 
the petroleum industry was 18 
per cent higher than industry as 
an average. 

A quotation from a National 
Safety Council bulletin sets forth 
the savings of safety. ‘“‘Had the 
frequency rate of 1927 prevailed 
among the reporting companies, 
41,910 more injuries would 
have occurred than were report- 
ed. As the cost of disabling in- 
juries in the petroleum industry 
averages approximately $300, 
the prevention of these injuries 
reflects a saving of $12,573,000 
in compensation, hospital, and 
medical costs.” 

“In 19338, stated Mr. Myers, 
“our industry ranked 13 in ac- 
cident frequency in the nationa! 
picture, whereas in 1932 
ranked 21, and in 1927 41." 

In explaining the increase in 
frequency trend he cited four 
recent developments: 

1. The adoption of the petro- 
leum code, together with prob 
lems relative to its administra- 
tion, has required so much of 
management’s time that super- 
vision of safety programs has re- 
laxed somewhat. ‘This is espe- 
cially significant in this connec- 
tion to note that the upward 
trend in accident frequency has 
been apparent for about a 
year.”’ 


we 


») 


2. Emphasis given to collec- 
tive bargaining under Sect. 7a 


of the NIRA has led to labor 
unrest and a diverting of the 


minds of the men from safe per- 
formance of their duties. 

3. Possibly the moderate 
pick-up in business has diverted 
some of the former attention 
given by supervisors to safety 
procedure and resulted in more 
accidents. This point, however, 
Mr. Myers points out could 
searcely have been as important 
in our industry as in some others 
in which labor plays a larger 
part. 

4. With the adoption of the 
code and the slight pick-up in 
business there has resulted an 
increase in personnel. This may 
have contributed to the higher 


frequency rate, especially 
among those units where it is 
not a custom to give regular 


safety training to new men. The 
recent working schedules which 
call for much movement be- 
tween jobs and frequent 
changes of shifts are additional 
citations but according to Mr. 
Myers, he does not put much 
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stock in this aspect of the in- 
crease cause. Reasons 1 and 2 he 
holds most important. 


New officers of the petroleum 
section of the Safety Council 
were elected at the Cleveland 
meeting. 


Chairman and committee 
heads for 1934 and 1935 are: 
General Chairman, G. O. Lock- 
wood, Empire Companies, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.; Vice-Chairman, 
R. B. Roaper, Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Houston, Texas. 


HAIRMEN of Divisions: At- 

lantic, W. B. Murphy, Atlan- 
tic Refining Co., Philadelphia; 
Great Lakes, H. L. Hershey, 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland; 
Mid-Continent, J. H. Savage, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa; Rocky Mountain, B. V. 
Osborn, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, Casper, Wyo.; Gulf, A. 
W. Breeland, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas; Pacific, R. B. Hecox, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Taft, Calif. Secretary, H. N. 
Blakeslee, American Petroleum 
Institute, Dallas. 


Special national committee 
heads selected are: News Let- 
ter, C. H. Martin, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville; En- 
gineering, W. P. Reymond Jr., 
Standard Oil Co., of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge; Health, Dr. J. N. 
Adams, Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, New Orleans; Post- 
er, J. L. Manes, Sun Oil Co., Dal- 
las; Program, R. W. Black 
(Former section chairman), 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, Elizabeth; Publicity H. J. 
Wilson, Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco; Statistics, J. W. 
Myers, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, New York. 

“The task of safety engineer 
is far from one of ease,” stated 
Chairman G. O. Lockwood. 
“Many such engineers fall by 
the wayside because of a lack 
of understanding of human na- 
ture. All too frequently a com- 
pany turn the job over to a man 
selected as the head of the 
safety work, with the feeling 
that one man can do it all. 
“There are so many varied 
angles growing out of the hu- 
man equation that the position 
is really more than a one-man 
job. The lack of one quality in 
the perosnality of the director 
may handicap the entire pro- 
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gram, and through no _ inten- 
tional fault of his. To get along 
well with the men, the safety 
director must be able to talk 
their language.”’ 


Conspicuous in the _ high 
ranks of the National Safety 
Council is C. W. Smith, Safety 
Director, Standard Oil of In- 
diana, who continues a member 
of the national council serving 
this coming year as vice-presi- 





R. B. Roaper, safety director, Humble 
Oil and Refining Co., Houston, the new 
vice chairman of the Petroleum Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council 


dent for Industrial Safety. He 
formerly was acting in the ca- 
pacity of vice-president for 
Business Administration. 

Culmination of the petrolem 
section’s program was the pre- 
sentation of the National Safety 
Council’s plaques and certifi- 
cates for outstanding safety ac- 
complishments during the first 
half of this year. There were 26 
awards of bronze plaques in va- 
rious branches of the industry 
indicating that, during the past 
six months, no serious accidents 
had been experienced. There 
were 11 awards of certificates 
for records nearly as conspicu- 
ous. 


In the 1934 annual safety 
contest, Jan. 1 to June 30, there 
were entered 178 units, work- 
ing 266,570,727 man-hours. 
These units had 249,958 em- 
ployes who suffered 3388 dis- 
abling injuries, a frequency 
rate of 12.71. The ratio of non- 
fatal accidents to fatal aec- 
cidents was not reported for 
this year but last year the ratio 
stood 86 to 1. Companies having 


perfect records totaled 30 for 
this year. 

Safety in the marketing 
branch of the business was 
characterized by J. L. Risinger, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., ag a 
factor destined to maintain cus- 
tomer good will. He advocated 
that all companies add to their 
sales meetings some definite 
mention of the subject of safety. 
Too much effort is put upon 
contests, quotas and sales meth- 
ods, he said and not enough 
stress is placed on guarding a 
customer’s welfare as well as 
that of the attendant. 

“In a majority of cases,’’ said 
Mr. Risinger, ‘“‘the service sta- 
tion salesman is efficient in how 
to tip his hat and in what to 
say to the customer, but he is 
not so efficient in the operation 
of the equipment in his station, 
and he cannot always remem- 
ber to replace the cap on the 
gas tank, take the hose nozzle 
out of the fill pipe or put the 
radiator cap back on straight. 


Tr’ HE employes’ quotas are set 

in gallons. The company’s 
cuota is figured in terms of pro- 
fits. They must be put together 
with accident cost included both 
from operating expense and 
loss of good will in order to ar- 
rive at a true and correct pic- 
ture.”’ Mr. Risinger said that, 
when accidents happen, proper- 
ty is damaged and customers 
are lost. 

Clyde Smith, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, informed the 
group that his company, follow- 
ing a hard battle, a year ago, 
had decided to include the dis- 
cussion of safety in all employe 
sales meetings. It was found 
this eliminated the tendency to 
throw a mass of safety propa- 
ganda at the men at one time, 
yet it keeps them awake to the 
subject. 

Speaking upon “Fire and Ex- 
plosion Hazards in Refineries,” 
Glenn Byers, Shell Petroleum 
Corp., St. Louis, said his com- 
pany, since the first of this 
year, had reduced the loss by 
fire 76 per cent compared to 
1929. In 1933, the loss was 77 
per cent less than in 1929. 

“These reductions clearly in- 
dicate that an energetic fire 
and explosion prevention pro- 
gram, properly backed by the 
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management, together with 
well-trained employes and a 
good fire fighting system, are 
indispensable factors in effi- 
cient plant operation,” he said. 

Findings in the field of fire- 
proofing of clothing were dis- 
cussed generally at the safety 
conference. The real protection 
provided by heavy woolens 
against fire was stressed. Of 
great interest to the assembly 
was the report that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana has been 
using a fireproofing formula for 
workers’ dress. The article is 
merely dipped into the chem- 
ical. It dries rapidly, leaving the 
outfit absolutely wearable. No 
stiffness of material or irrita- 
tion to the skin is caused by this 
solution. Though a garment 
cannot be washed in soap and 
water without ruining the fire- 
proofing qualities it can be sent 
to the dry-cleaners, as many as 
five times, with excellent re- 
sults. Any type of outfit can be 
thus proofed. 

Two other addresses featured 
the meeting of the petroleum 
section, which was but a part 
of the greater Safety Congress 


attended by 8000 engineers in 
industry generally. These were 
delivered by H. J. Hanlon, who 
spoke on the reconditioning of 
pipe lines, and by Dr. J. N. 
Adams, who discussed the place 
of the industrial physician. 
Mr. Hanlon, assistant chief 
engineer, the Standard Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La., said; 
“The reconditioning of oil pipe- 
lines during the past few years 
appears to be just the begin- 
ning of an era of considerable 
work of such nature. There is a 
great deal more to be learned 
about the safe procedure of this 
work than is presently known.” 
Dr. Adams, of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, informed the conference 
that “90 per cent of the acci- 
dents are due to the individual 
workers rather than machine 
failure.’’ He further told them 
that nearly 90 per cent of in- 
dustrial workers have some 
physical defect and that 75 per 
cent of these defects are cur- 
able. A man rated as third-class 
physically is twice as likely to 
suffer an accidental injury as 
one in first-class shape, he said. 


Honor Roll in Safety Work 
Among Oil Companies 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 5. 
HE National Safety Council 
T presented 26 bronze plaques 
and 11 certificates to oil 
companies at the 23rd annual 
Congress here. The awards 
were for outstanding accom- 
plishments in safety work. Pre- 
sentations were made to the fol- 
lowing companies: 


Manufacturing Division — 





Plaques Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Ine.; Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co.; Lincoln Oil Refining Co.; 


Wadhams Oil Co.; Texas Pacific 
Coal and Oil Co.; Pasotex Petro- 
leum Co.; Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Co. Certificates—Standard Oil 
of Louisiana; Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 





Marketing Division—Plaques 
—Union Oil Co. of California; 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co.; 
Ohio Oil Co.; Derby Oil Co.; 
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Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corp. 
Certificates—Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana; Continental Oil Co. 

Producing Division—Plaques 
—Continental Oil Co.; Hope 
Construction & Engineering Co. 
Certificates—Ohio Oil Co.; Lago 
Petroleum Corp.; Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Co.; Atlantic Oil Pro- 
ducing Co. 

Natural Gasoline Division— 
Plaques—Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; Ohio Oil Co.; General 
Petroleum Corp.; Shell Oil Co.; 
Hope Construction & Engineer- 
ing Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co.; Con- 
tinental Oil Co. Certificate— 
Carter Oil Co. 

Pipe Line Division—Plaques 


—Lone Star Gas Co.; General 
Petroleum Corp.; Ajax Pipe 


Line Co.; White Eagle Oil Corp. 
Certificates—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co.; Oklahoma Pipe Line. 





Surprise Dinner Staged 
For O. D. Donnell 


FINDLAY, Ohio—Staging a 
surprise birthday dinner Sept. 
26, eighty friends and close 
business associates paid tribute 
to O. D. Donnell, president of 
the Ohio Oil Co. Included 
among the group was Governor 
White, who spoke on the work 
which Mr. Donnell has done for 
his community. 

Arriving home 
noon from a business trip, it 
was Mr. Donnell’s understand- 
ing that he was attending a 
quiet dinner at the Findlay 
Country Club, together with 
C. L. Fleming, Ohio Oil vice- 
president. He entered the din- 
ing room to find the 80 guests 
already at the tables. 

From all over the country, 
their voices amplified by loud 
speakers, relatives and friends, 
primed for the occasion, talked 
with Mr. Donnell and_= sent 
greetings by long distance tele- 
phone. From California came 
two calls from Mrs. Donnell 
and other members of the 
family. 

Prominent 
from 
Frank 


that after- 


speakers, aside 
Governor White, were 
Collins, vice-president. 
The National Supply Co., To- 
ledo; E. B. Redpath, director 
and secretary, the Ohio Oil Co.; 
B. B. Williams, president, the 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., a_ fel- 
low member with Mr. Donnell 
on the International Y. M. C. A. 
Committee: Wilbur Watson, 
noted architect; P. J. Shouylin, 
president, the National Superior 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; W. A. 
Hollington, president, the First 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
Findlay; Mayor Homer Dorsey, 
Findlay; C. L. Fleming, the 
Ohio Oil Co., and several others. 
Mr. Donnell was presented with 
a painting of his father, the 
jate J. C. Donnell. 


Transferred to Tampico 


TULSA—J. S. Hughes, head 
of Kansas land department of 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., Wi- 
chita, has been transferred to 
Tampico. Michael McKay, who 


has been at Great Bend, Kans., 
for the same company, succeeds 
Mr. Hughes at Wichita. 



















Fractionation Efficiency 


In Gasoline Plant 


By 
John C. Albright 


The acme of gasoline plant operation today is 
efficient fractionation. The development work 
during the last ten years in building efficient gaso- 
line recovery equipment is not surpassed by any 
petroleum development yet made. 


This article shows how General Petroleum Co.'s 
Santa Fe Springs plant is operated to recover prac- 
tically the last molecule of normal butane from 
California gas. 


HE General Petroleum Corp. of California, 

is operating what is probably the largest gas- 

oline plant in California. The production 
of gasoline fluctuates from day to day, but that 
company is processing its production to a stable 
gasoline, with a vapor pressure of 23.9 pounds, 
Reid, with a loss of only 0.0024 per cent. The 
net production—as of Aug. 22, 1934—ttotaled 
38,762 gallons, and the normal butane escaping 
through the fractionating column amounted to 
only 93 gallons. 

This plant is operated on Santa Fe Springs 
casing head, separator and flowing well gas, 
varying considerably in content, per lease and 
per well. Three separate gathering systems 
enter the yard to supply the 40, 165-horsepower 
Cooper-Bessemer twins. The ‘“‘north’’ low pres- 
sure intake carries gas having a potential of 
2.365 G. P. M., the “south” low pressure intake 
a potential of 1.518 G. P. M., while the vacuum 
intake carries a potential gallonage of 6.492 G. 
P.M. These all vary according to the condition 
of the field, each fluctuating over quite large 
ranges in quantity when wells in any section of 
the producing area are placed on _ production 
simultaneously. 

The 40 compressors boost all of the field gas 
to a pressure of 35 pounds which is cooled in 
Braun atmospheric units and picked up by the 
intermediate cylinders of 24 other Coopers and 
discharged through coolers at 150 pounds to the 
absorbers. 

Absorption is carried out so that many frac- 
tions are removed from the gas, even to a small 
percentage of methane. The absorbers are not 








Fig. 1—ten- rm i 
eral Petroleum jg 
Corp.’s 38- 
tray fractiona- 
tor at its San- 
ta Fe Springs 
gasoline plant, | 
The tower is 
six feet diam- 
eter by 8016 
feet high 





operated as fractional absorbing units, so a gas 
oil ratio of 33.8 gallons of oil per thousand cubic 
feet is maintained, even with the rather high 
pressure maintained. Following is the usual 
bi-monthly report of a fractional analysis survey 
as of Aug. 22, 1934, showing the condition of 
the dry gas from the absorbers: 

Per cent 

By volume 


CIO CP so Sai oh sisaa ca cntinntece vues aac neneeevenea 0.40 
DOMME IRAN 55 sa ca ean owakeead ia pucuen sWaniens oosaenoeeasmaniieeea tes 84.71 
RENN hscicciccdaeideaca eo cohe aul avaus Goce deesan es oomeeeeeaees ee ees 10.08 
PRIM 255k SS ei Oa aae anion nen aa pauaeterah eeaaes 4.48 
DAE PRM |. wb ascch ecu Snakes cu sae caseueceen sane denteuaateaereueesa 0.15 
POP SIR oc oic'sis ciceswaden \enpeee seaddacswechanaeiiiceacercaptanccuns U.1S 

100,00 

Calculated G. P.M, of gasoline content, 

RRSI RIE cas csca sc aceon tuabanexeceek sae eCucreue ee su elvaeen eens 0.049 
Sm aks sises Sarco co doccca van eoaae eos tae aren aiewlorcncerieeueneet urd 0.057 

0.106 

Specific gravity of the residue gas, 

| a apa ee Ce SA MAE RPE DR EO oT Peery ree 0.687 
ROMER inet cspane Ron rwsare ents oe een 0.654 


The operating data when obtaining the above 
results are: 


Temperature Pressure Volume 
ras into absorbers..&3° F. 146 10s. 17,717 M cu. 
Gas out of absorbrs..&84° | 144lbs. 16,554 M cu. ft. 
Oil into absorbers....78° F. 154 1bs. 599,076 Gal, 

Oil out of absorbrs...94° } 146 lbs. 


ELI secs Sas baseadscainasecsanies 416 G. P. Minute. 
Oil/Gas WN coco cex ce tcounucescasts 33.8 Gal/M cu, ft. 

The rich oil is processed in stripping stills that 
are operated to produce the maximum of low 
end point gasoline. Instead of manipulating 


the proper overhead conditions with raw pro- 
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duction, they are trimmed with reflux taken 
from the fractionating column accumulator 
tank. The volume necessary to produce a gas- 
oline with an end point of approximately 315° 
F. is such that almost as much liquid is fed to 
the top of the fractionating stills as is produced 
in the raw state from the rich absorption oil. 

This production is condensed in Braun atmos- 
pheric admiralty sections and passed through 
tube and shell after coolers so that the conden- 
sate has a temperature of about 95° F. It is 
received in a conventional accumulator tank set 
below the after coolers and near the louvre 
towers from which it is continually pumped 
to a large horizontal supply tank. This vessel is 
located near the storage battery and is complete- 
ly insulated with hair felt to prevent any undue 
rise in temperature before it is fed to the frac- 
tionating unit for final processing. 

The desire of the General Petroleum Corp. 
by operating the fractionating equipment util- 
ized in the Santa Fe Springs absorption plant, is 
to remove all of the iso-butane, and to retain 
all of the N-butane possible. To accomplish 
this, the company engineers designed a column, 
with accessories, that is 6 feet in diameter and 
80 feet, 6 inches in height. The column was 
fabricated in the G. P.’s steel shops but was 
equipped with 38 conventional Braun bubble 
trays and caps. 

It, as well as all of the pressure vessels used 
by the company, is riveted and calked; no weld- 
ed plate work is permitted to be utilized in any 
phase of plant operation. This column was 
erected when the field was being produced wide 
open and has been operated with a column feed 
in excess of 250,000 gallons per day, exclusive 
of the amount of reflux pumped back over the 
column for vapor pressure control. 

At the present time, 38,665 gallons of stable 
gasoline is being manufactured and to produce 
this amount, approximately 15,000 gallons of un- 
desirable constituents are fed to the stabilizer 
along with the fractionated gasoline pumped 
back over the stills for end point control. The 
total amount fed to the column being the stable 
final product plus the undesirables plus the 
fractionating still reflux. The total being about 
106,000 gallons. 


Fig. 4—Reflux vaporizer at 
the Santa Fe Springs plant 
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These volumes are not calculated because me- 
ters are utilized in all lines carrying gas or gaso- 
line. Therefore just the amount of reflux, in 
gallons, plus the total production plus the vent 
gas from the stabilizer is known. 

Steam turbine driven centrifugal pumps are 
used in operating the fractionator—as well as 
practically all of the circulating needs of the 
plant—and these pumps pick up the raw gaso- 
line from the supply tank under a suction pres- 
sure of 32 pounds. It is taken from this sup- 
ply tank through manual manipulation of 
the pump suction so that the tank stands about 
half fullat alltimes. The fractionator operator 
is required to watch this phase of plant operation 
very closely and maintain a proper balance be- 
tween plant production and stabilizer feed. 

The discharge of the pumps feeding the col- 
umn is maintained at 220 pounds and the gaso- 
line is fed to the exchangers where it is heated 
to a temperature of 103° F. and immediately en- 
ters the steam operated preheater where the 
temperature is elevated to 232° F. It enters the 
column at this temperature through the lowest 
feed intake connection where fractionation is 
started. The column is held at exactly 180 
pounds gage while the bottom temperature is 
carried at 271° F. The reboiler, a unit designed 
by the G. P.’s engineers, is set in a vertical posi- 
tion upon steel supports and contains 1700 ad- 
miralty metal tubes °,-inch in diameter through 
which the gasoline in process flows. 

This unit is carried at 276° F. while the top 
of the column is maintained at about 130° F. 
The pressure on the column is maintained 
through the utilization of a back pressure regu- 
lating valve placed in the vapor line between the 
top of the column and the reflux condensers. 
This method is being used to prevent any fluc- 
tuation of column pressure caused by outside 
influences. Gasoline from the base of the col- 
umn is released through a liquid level controller 
which preserves the predetermined level in the 
column. The finished gasoline flows counter cur- 
rent to the column charge through the ex- 
changers, thence to the final coolers and to 
storage. 


Only that amount of vapors from the top of 








the column is condensed that is required for sta- 
bilizer control. A liquid level controller placed 
on the side of the reflux accumulator governs 
the amount of water passing through the reflux 
condenser. If the level begins to build up so 
that an excess of liquid is being condensed, less 
water is permitted to flow through the unit; 
if the situation is reversed, more water is admit- 
ted. The excess vapors not condensed are fed 
to the boilers for fuel and are not vented to the 
atmosphere. 

The average rate of reflux pumped to the over- 
head control section of the fractionator is about 
eight to one. Reflux to liquefied vapors is re- 
moved overhead and amounts to about 118,000 
gallons daily. The analysis of the finished gaso- 
line from the stabilizer is shown by a report 
of a fractional analysis survey: 

Analysis 
Per cent 
by volume 

Propane sis Saiieauee 0.00 

Iso-butane iviseaslecmaleaasine 5.09 

N-butane 26.95 

Iso-pentane and heavier ...............cccccccceeeeeeeeeee = 67.96 


100.00 


API gravity of Iso-pentane and heavier 
Engler Distillation 


API gravity 


5 per cent 


Fig, 2—Stabilizer outlet control system in General Petro- 
leum’s Santa Fe Springs plant 


Recovery 
Residue 


100.0 

The sample from which these analyses were 
made was taken by water displacement con- 
tinued over a 24-hour period. The column op- 
erating data while this sample was being taken 
was as follows: 
Pressure 
sottom of column 182 lbs 
Top of column : 180 
l’eed to column ae 190 
Reflux to column ‘ 190 
Refiux to column gals /min. 
Volume of vent gas M cubic feet, 
Loss of N-butane gallons 


Temperature 


An analysis of the vent gas taken from the sta 
bilizer at the same time by a pressure vessel ex- 
tending over the same period as the finished sam- 
ple shows the following: 


Analysis 
Calculated gasoline 
Per cent content. G. P.M. 

Methane .28 

Ethane 5.51 

Propane 

Iso-butane 

N-butane 

100.00 

Specific gravity (calculated ) 

Vapor pressure of finished gasoline, 23.9 Reid. 

When it is known that the characteristics of 
iso-butane and n-butane are so similar, the re- 
sults obtained in fractionating the gasoline is 
very good. Only about as much n-butane is re- 
moved as there is iso-butane retained. The 


gasoline made in Santa Fe Springs is sweet and: 


non-corrosive, so it is not necessary to treat 
the finished product before pumping through 
pipe lines to the G. P. refineries located at Ver: 
non and Torrance. 

R. C. Wheeler is manager of the gas depart- 
ment of the General Petroleum Corp. and J. L. 
MacMahan is superintendent of the Santa Fe 
Springs absorption plant. The writer appre- 
ciates the efforts of these men in placing the 
material, from which this article was written, at 
his disposal. 


Kettleman Association Sued 


LOS ANGELES—Union Oil Co. and Shell Oi! 
Co., lessees of Armstrong acreage on Kettleman 
North Dome have submitted cross complaints in 
support of the suit instituted by the Armstrong 
interests against the Kettleman North Domé 
Association. 

Claims are made that the action of the direc 
tors of the association in declaring certain lands 
unproductive was not based on engineering 01 
geological data. 
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Exhaust Gas Analysis 


Part 3—Application 





In this the third and last of this series by 
these two authors, they present the methods of 
application of exhaust gas analysis methods to 
the problems of adjusting engines to attain 
maximum power and economy in operation; the 
relationship between exhaust gas composition 
and fuel economy; the relationship between op- 
erating speeds and the efficiency of carburetion 
and combustion. 

The newer instruments for determining the 
composition of exhaust gases, and their applica- 
tion to operating efficiency should give the fleet 
operator some valuable hints regarding the 
methods employed to promote economy and effi- 
ciency in operating automotive equipment. 





Carburetor Adjustment 


Periodic carburetor adjustment results in ap- 
preciable savings in motor fuel. These savings 
are available to the individual motorist as well 
as the fleet operator and are quite appreciable 
as they have been found to approximate 27 per 
cent in the case of passenger cars and 22 per 
cent in the case of trucks (25).** General sav- 
ings of 30 per cent and 24 per cent of the motor 
fuel have been reported (3) (7). Such savings 
are attained through the application of exhaust 
gas analyzing instruments to adjustment pro- 
cedure. 

Automotive engines operate throughout a 
range of air-fuel ratio from 11 to 16 (Co, per- 
centages of 9 to 13.5). Characteristics of en- 
gine operation usually indicate the point at 
which the fuel mixture is too lean but the same 
is not true when the mixture is too rich. Con- 
sequently, most cars are adjusted to mixtures 
that are below the economical range. Fig. 5 
presents the results of power and economy tests 
on modern automotive engines. It will be noted 
that the curve of thermal efficiency (economy) 
rises to a peak at 13.5 per cent CO, (15 air-fuel 
ratio). The slope on both the rich and the lean 
side of the maximum efficiency point is quite 
steep, indicating a rapid falling off of economy 
as the fuel mixture is made richer or leaner 
than the- optimum or theoretical value. 

The curve peaks at about 12 per cent CO 


Engineering Experiment Station—Oregon State College. 
Numbers refer to bibliography at end of articles. 
See Article Il of this series, Nat. Pet. News. Oct 3, 1934 
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By W. H. Paul* and G. W. Gleason* 


@ Application of exhaust gas analyses to the 
adjustment of automotive engines to obtain 
maximum economy and power. 


(13.5 air-fuel ratio) and although quite steep 
in slope on the lean side is relatively flat near 
the optimum. It is evident that any carburetor 
adjustment between the limits of 10.5 and 13 
per cent CO, will vary the power output only 
a small amount, but for these same limits, the 
economy will vary between 85 and 98 per cent 
of maximum. Indeed, with the present-day 
highly powered motors, a mixture resulting in 
CO, percentages of 8 or 9 would not be imme- 
diately evident to an operator, and many ad- 
justments have been found as rich as indicated 
by these values. 

Advantage is taken of the fact that approxi- 
mately full power output can be obtained with- 
out sacrifice in economy by carburetor adjust- 
ments within the range of CO, percentages of 
11.5 to 12.5 as indicated by the recommended 
range in Fig. 5. Within this range, above 98 
per cent of maximum power is obtained and 
from 91 to 97 per cent of maximum attainable 
economy. On the air-fuel ratio scale, the lim- 
its of the recommended range are from 13.2 
to 14.4. 

Fig. 6 shows the mileage obtained as a per- 
centage of that possible at 14 per cent CO.,, plot- 
ted against the per cent CO,. The data are from 
experimental road tests of 25 light weight pas- 
senger cars and the operation records of 16 
trucks. It will be noted that an increase of 
from 5 to 7 per cent in mileage is probable for 
each 1 per cent increase in the CO, content of 
the exhaust gas. This percentage is in agree- 
ment with the percentage increase in thermal 
efficiency as indicated by Fig. 4. From this 
agreement, the inference may be drawn that the 
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CO2, PER CENT BY VOLUME 


Fig. 5—Variation in engine efficiency and power, as cor- 
related with the carbon dioxide content of exhaust gas 





Here's the smoothest installation 
of the smoothest working 
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3” WHEATON DOUBLE SWING ont. 
Lae 3° %«3°Malleable Tee 
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3 WHEATON SINGLE SWING JOINT 3° Type 25 


loading Valve 


BOTTOM LOADING SPOUT ———* 


Gate Valve Aq 


@ This installation shows the 


Plank Platform finest and most economical installa- 
tion for filling truck tanks and tank 
cars. The operator is right at the 
effluent end, where he can hold 


Type 25 open, watch the fill, top off 
to a nicety, and prevent overflows, 
thus eliminating gasoline losses and 
the chance of fire. Type 25 is de- 
signed for the effluent end of the 
line, whereas Type 26 may be placed 
in either the riser below the swing 
joint or in the horizontal loading arm 
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Factory Representatives 
William A. Knapp Co., 1626 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Earl F. Sayers, 1838 W. 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


Mechanical Products Corporation 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 


Canadian Manufacturers & Distributors 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


WM A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 


LOADING 
VALVES 


@iINn every part of the globe—as well as 
in every state in the Union—bulk plants 
are cutting costs by using Wheaton Type 
25 and Type 26 Loading Valves. These 
famous valves—probably the most widely 
used in the world—save money because 
the shocks and strains in the pipe lines 
are reduced to a minimum. 


Both Type 25 and Type 26 have a ball 
check valve and by-pass which ensure the 
softest, smoothest closing action that it is 
possible to obtain. For pressure systems 
a very light spring is furnished, for 
gravity systems a heavier spring is in- 
stalled in these valves. 


The Wheaton Type 15 rigid Loading 
Spout or the Wheaton Bottom Loader, 
either rigid or flexible type, as illustrated, 
when used in conjunction with Type 25 
maintains a steady, straight, solid stream, 
thereby preventing the evaporation losses 
which occur when the gasoline stream is 
diffused or spatters into the truck tank. 


One of the largest oil companies in the world, 
which has been using Wheaton Type 25 Loading 
Valves for over 16 years, installed 
as illustrated at the left, report 
that these valves, installed in 
this manner, have never given 
them any trouble and that the 
upkeep cost has been negligible 
It pays to install loading valves 
that pay for themselves. Wheaton 
Type 25 and Type 26 will pay 
you back their first cost again and 
again. Determine now to reduce 
your loading costs by installing 
Wheaton Valves. We will gladly 
send you samples of any size— 
backed by the Wheaton guaran- 
tee of complete satisfaction. 
Type 25—2"', 244", 3"; Type 26 
—_—!) , 14", , hae 2%", 3". 4" 


Type 26 


FAUCETS - VALVES - JOINTS - COUPLINGS - FILLERS - NOZZLES - FITTINGS 
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road tests of Fig. 5 correlate laboratory block 
tests such as represented by Fig. 4. The writ- 
ers have found that carburetor adjustment un- 
der actual driving conditions is more satisfac- 
tory than stationary floor tests. 


Instruments 


Any discussion of the application of exhaust 
gas analyses would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the instruments that have been developed 
for the specific purpose of making such analyses. 
The cheapest and oldest instrument of a portable 
nature is the single pipette gas analyzer which 
gives only the percentage of CO,. Portable mod- 
els of such instruments are available as are the 
three pipette analyzers which given the percent- 
ages of CO,, CO and O,. Some skill in manip- 
ulation is necessary to operate these instruments 
to any degree of precision. 

Recently, indicating meters have been devel- 
oped which operate upon the differences in ther- 
mal conductivity of various gas mixtures. These 
instruments are essentially electrical bridges 
with the indicating meter calibrated in terms of 
air-fuel ratio or percentage combustion effici- 
ency. These instruments are available in both 
stationary or portable types and they provide 
a rapid and accurate means of obtaining the es- 
sential information regarding exhaust gas com- 
position. Some of the portable instruments are 
sufficiently well damped to permit their use in 
road tests. 

A third type of meter is found in those in- 
struments that depends upon the burning of the 
residual combustible gases in the exhaust. The 
combustion is generally catalytic and an elec- 
trical bridge provides a meter indication of the 
amount of combustible remaining in the gas. 
Tables or charts are available for the conver- 
sion of the amount of residual combustible into 
more useful terms. 

It is pertinent to mention that all of the above 
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CO2,PER CENT BY VOLUME 


Fig. 6—Variation in mileage for light passenger cars and 
trucks, as correlated with the carbon dioxide content of 
exhaust gas 


instruments have been successfully applied to 
automotive engines as a regular service station 


feature and that general interest has been 
aroused in correct carburetion and motor fuel 


economy. 


Carburetor Characteristics 


Kconomy is affected by motor speed and the 
corresponding load, as well as 
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by the characteristics of the 
carburetor. In general, maxi- 
—. mum economy is attained at 
a relatively low speed (about 
20 miles per hour) as is indi- 
cated by Fig. 7. It makes but 
little difference whether the 
mixture is rich or _ lean; 
throughout the usual operat- 
ing range the same percent- 














age decrease in mileage re- 
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sults with increase in speed. 
However, at maximum car 
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speeds, the curves of rich and 
lean mixtures tend toward 
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convergence due to the de- 
mand for a power mixture. 

23) also shows the 
variable characteristic of a 


Fig. 7 
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Fig. 7—Economy and carburetor characteristics as func- 


tions of speed of operation 
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typical carburetor in terms 
of CO, content of the exhaust 


oa 
o 


gases and speed of operation. 


The actual characteristic 
is shown in addition to 
the possible characteristic 








shown in addition to the possible characteristic 
as obtained by a slight modification of the car- 
buretor. The “ideal” or desirable characteristic 
would be more like the modified results of Fig. 
7, showing a relatively flat curve over the usual 
cruising range. Such a curve indicates that the 
engine is operating upon a uniform fuel mixture 
and the so-called ‘‘flat spots” are not evident 
as car speed is varied. 

It is also possible to determine the character- 
istics of carburetors during acceleration. Gen- 
erally, extra fuel is metered during the accel- 
eration period so that the fuel mixture is rich- 
ened, however, there is no necessity of a fuel 
mixture richer than that for maximum power 
(13.5 air-fuel ratio), consequently, some Sav- 
ings in fuel can be accomplished by obtaining 
acceleration data during road tests and by sub- 
sequent carburetor adjustment. 


Conclusion 


It is impossible on road tests and difficult in 
the laboratory to obtain air-fuel ratios by direct 
measurement. However, air fuel ratios are es- 
sential to a comprehensive study of the depend- 
ent variables involved and exhaust gas analysis 
provides the simplest means of obtaining thes: 
ratios. By use of the correlations that have been 
developed, complete analyses may be approxi 
mated from single determinations and the ai) 
fuel ratio obtained by calculation, or directly 
from air-fuel ratio correlations. Consequently, 
an exhaust gas analysis serves aS an indicator 
of conditions of combustion, such that adjust 
ment of the fuel-mixture and interpretation ot 
engine conditions as regard combustion effici- 
ency are no longer matters of conjecture but 
can be accurately and satisfactorily measured 


i Addition of Nitrogen Improves Structure of Alloy Steel 


HE oil refinery with its enormous cracking 

stills and heating units, presents a bewilder- 
ing array of problems to the metallurgist in his 
selection of proper metals. Because of condi- 
tions of heat and corrosion, the use of chromium 
steels has become widespread in this industry. 
especially in the form of the 18-8 stainless steels 
and also in the 4 to 6 per cent chromium steels 
that are used for tubes in heat exchangers and 
cracking stills. 

The use of these chromium steels has alle- 
viated many refinery problems. As the per- 
centage of chromium in steel increases so does 
the resistance to corrosion and oxidation in- 
crease. Also certain percentages produce a 
valuable increase in the metal’s resistance to 
creep at high temperatures. 

There are many applications where the use 
of high chromium steels, containing over 20 
per cent chromium, commercially known as 
corrosion-resisting and heat-resisting steels and 
sold under various trade names, is highly de- 
sirable. Castings of these steels containing 
high percentages of chromium often have a 
rather coarse grain structure. Because of hav- 
ing such large grains they frequently show por- 
osity under hydraulic tests and are apt to be 
somewhat brittle. Sometimes this coarse grained 
structure gives difficulty in hot working and 
although the operation may be successful, the 
coarse grains may persist in the finished forg- 
ing. Because of lack of grain refinement, the 
excellent corrosion- and heat-resistant proper- 
ties of these steels have not been fully utilized 
and metallurgists have concerned themselves 
with the problem of correcting this condition. 

It has been found that the addition of nitrogen 
in the proper proportions refines the grain of 
such castings, and this results in considerable 
improvement in the physical properties. The 
resistance to oxidation and high temperatures is 
not affected nor is the corrosion resistance im- 
paired. The result is a steel particularly suit- 


able for applications where the ordinary high 
chromium steels have not been entirely satis- 
factory because of their somewhat brittle na- 
ture. 

Nitrogen is introduced into the high chromium 
alloys in the form of a special grade of high 
nitrogen ferrochrome which contains approxi- 
mately one part of nitrogen to one hundred 
parts of chromium. No special precautions need 
be observed in adding the high nitrogen ferro- 
chrome to the molten metal excepting that the 
metal should not be too hot, as this has the 
effect of breaking up the nitrides and allowing 
some of the nitrogen to escape as gaseous 
nitrogen. 

Proper use of this high nitrogen ferrochrome 
for incorporating nitrogen into high chromium 
steels results in fine grained tough castings that 
are especially suitable for valves, pumps and 
pipe lines that are subjected to extremely corro- 
sive conditions. The fine grain castings will 
have lost none of their resistance to corrosion 
and in addition will have greatly improved phys- 
ical properties. 





Difference in grain structure of chromium alloys, espe- 
cially in cast steels, produced by the proper use of nitro 
gen, is shown in the accompanying photo, The specimen 
on the left contains 0.06 per cent nitrogen, along with 
27.85 per cent chromium, 0.50 per cent carbon, and 0.75 
per cent nickel. Note how the grain size is reduced in the 
specimen on the right, which contains 0.32 per cent nitro- 
gen, with 27.35 per cent chromium, 0.56 per cent carbon, 
and 0.34 per cent nickel 
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_ can sometimes build 


gallonage by cutting prices but 
that cuts profits, too 


Dubbs refiners don't have to 
cut prices to get gallonage 
Dubbscracked gasoline itself 
brings business 


In fact there has never been 
enough Dubbscracked gasoline 
to satisfy the demand 


Even when there is too much 
of other kinds 





Universal Oil Products Co /Q@§ JA Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago Illinois Wy AR / Owner and Licensor 
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Hidden Opportunities for Profit in Winter 
Conditioning the Electrical System 


By John W. Thompson, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


ATTERY replacements, battery recharging, 
battery cables, battery support straps, 
spark plugs, ignition cable, light bulbs, 

fuses—these are items the service station can 
expect to sell readily during the winter season. 

These items constitute one branch of the profit 
which comes from the “‘big three’ in the Winter 
Conditioning markets—the lubricating system, 
the cooling system, and the electrical system. 

The saying, “Out of sight, out of mind,’’ might 
well be applied to the batteries in a great many 
cars. The average motorist looks upon a bat- 
tery as a box from which electricity comes to 
light his lights and turn his starter, little realiz- 
ing the constant care it needs if it is to provide 
efficient service. 

It is not surprising, then, that the opening 
of the winter season finds many batteries in 
need of recharging. With some it will be ad- 
visable to replace instead of attempting to re- 
charge. These are both profit possibilities, 
brought about through the negligence of the 
car owners themselves. However, it is not a 
case of trying to sell car owners something which 
they do not need. On the contrary, battery serv- 
ice is necessary if cars are to operate without 
trouble throughout the winter months. 

During the battery test, which in itself may 
bring about possibilities for profit through re- 
placement and recharging, there is, opportunity 
to look over the battery support straps and bat- 
tery cables. Often a strap is broken or a cable 
is eaten partly away, offering an additional op- 
portunity for profit. 

Motorists can often be sold extra fuses if ap- 
proached on the basis of convenience, by pic- 
turing to a customer the value in having an extra 
fuse along when he is driving some cold winter 
night and a fuse burns out. The fuse is a small 
item, but it can be turned into a profit if the mo- 
torist is made to realize that it is as important 
a ‘“‘key”’ to his car as the one that unlocks the 
ignition switch. 

The coming of the cold season means shorter 
days and longer nights, with the result that au- 
tomobile lights will be used for longer periods. 
This, in turn, means that more light bulbs will 
burn out, making more opportunity for profit 
from this item. Statistics show light bulbs to 
be one of the fastest moving service station ac- 
cessory items, particularly in winter. 

Underneath the hood there are possibilities 
for profit in conditioning the electrical system 
for winter driving. Spark plugs are becoming 


4U) 


increasingly important as a plus profit item for 
service stations. While new plugs cannot al- 
ways be sold, there is always the possibility of 
selling a plug cleaning service. A small charge 
is made for this service, and it is quickly done in 
a device which leading spark plug manufactur- 
ers have available for their dealers. 

Winter operating conditions demand that 
spark plugs deliver a good hot spark, due to the 
fact that gasoline does not vaporize as readily 
in the cylinders in cold weather, particularly in 
starting and warming up. Old and worn out 
plugs give a weak spark, causing poor starting 
and excessive drain on the battery, in addition 
to fuel waste and loss of power. 


It has been found that, for every set of plugs 
removed for cleaning, an average of two or 
three are so badly worn that they should be re- 
placed with new ones. Here, then, is a profit 
within a profit—first from cleaning and then 
replacement of those that cleaning cannot con- 
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PERCENT OF CAPACITY AT 80% 


This curve shows the effect of temperature on battery 
capacity. It is based on the battery having 100 per cent 
capacity at 80° F. Notice that the battery has no capacity 
at 30 degrees below zero, and increases with the increase in 
temperature, 
battery is only 40 per cent efficient. This illustration may 


be helpful to you as a sales argument for a recharge or 


a replacement 
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At zero degrees the curve indicates that the 
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dition. Spark plug manufacturers recommend 
replacement every 10,000 miles. 

Another profitable item found under the hood 
is the ignition or spark plug cable. In most 
cars a year or two old the cables are leaky and 
need replacement. Oil, dust, cold, and heat tend 
to deteriorate the insulation so that it acts more 
as a “sieve’’ for the current to seep out rather 
than as a “pipe’’ through which the current in its 
full capacity is permitted to travel without 
waste. Spark plug cables should be inspected 
for cracks. 

Some explanation to the customer of the win- 
ter duties of the battery may help the station 
to bring him to realize the need for having it 
in perfect condition for the cold season. By ex- 
plaining a few facts to them about battery con- 
ditioning the station may place itself in the path 
of additional profits. Heater, starter, ignition, 
lights, radio, horn—all these are a part of the 
battery’s duties. 

In addition, the load on a battery is more 
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By referring to this curve you can tell the temperature at 

which battery solutions varying specific gravities will 

freeze, For example, if a hydrometer reading shows 1200, 

the freezing temperature of that solution will be approxi- 
mately 20 degrees below zero F. 
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than doubled in cold weather. Greases and oils 
get cold and stiff, requiring two or three times 
as much electrical energy to make the starter 
turn over the engine. Furthermore, gasoline 
does not vaporize as readily on a cold day and 
the cold engine does not start as quickly. 

All battery men recognize the fact that the 
storage battery works at a disadvantage in cold 
weather. Few owners, however, realize this fact, 
however. Motor engineers state that, in general, 
about twice as much power is required to crank 
an engine when it is at 10 degrees above zero as 
to crank this same engine at (80°F.). 

It is at this very period, when there is a great- 
er load demand on the battery, that the battery 
itself has a lowered efficiency. If we consider 
battery efficiency to be 100 per cent at a normal 
temperature of 80° F., actual tests show that 
the battery is only 75 per cent efficient at 40° F., 
and only 50 per cent efficient at 10°F. In other 
words, a battery at 10°F. will do about half as 
much work as it would at summer temperature. 
To put it another way, it will deliver the same 
ampere rate for about one-half as long a period 
of time. 

Of course, if the rate of discharge (amperes) 
is increased, as it is when the engine is cold, 
the time period will be shortened considerably 
more. Figures below show the approximate per 
cent of ampere-hour capacity of a battery at 
various temperatures, assuming the capacity at 
80°F. is 100 per cent. 


% ampere hour 


Temperature °F. capacity 
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The above table refers specifically to the am- 
pere-hour capacity. Lowering the temperature 
causes a further loss of energy in the cells due 
to a drop in voltage. This voltage drop is most 
noticeable at high rates of discharge, such as 
when cranking the engine. The voltage drop 
results in a decrease in cranking speed. A part- 
ly discharged battery, if cold, may not have suf- 
ficient power to even crank the engine, yet this 
same battery if heated up would do the work. 

Since no battery of any make is ever able to 
deliver anywhere near its full capacity when 
cold, and since the power required is always 
greater when the engine is cold, it is easy to 
visualize what poor service a partly charged or 
nearly discharged battery will give in the winter 
months. 

Thus there can be impressed upon customers 
the need for keeping the battery fully charged, 
and the necessity of frequent and regular bat- 
tery tests. This is important to them, and it 
means potential profit for the station, for every 
time a car owner comes in for a battery test he 
is a prospect for gasoline, oil, or other items. 

Winter conditioning of cars offers large profit 
possibilities, and the electrical system is one of 
the major factors. 





Inspect for Accessory Replacements 


As Part of Winter Servicing 


By E. L. Barringer, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


during the Winter Conditioning program. 

When a customer drives his car on the lift, 
even though only for new lubricants, much of his 
automotive property is visible to the salesman. 
The observant salesman has been noting the 
condition of the car, while performing the lubri- 
cation and service work, and by the time the 
job is completed has a mental list of accessories 
that should be suggested. 

Checking the various parts of the automobile 
is standard service in most lubrication depart- 
ments. While washing windshields the sales- 
man has an opportunity to observe the condition 
of the wiper blade. While checking the battery 
its condition as well as that of connections may 
be observed. So on through all the parts of the 
automobile. The industry has learned that the 
way to make add-a-quart oil sales is to check the 
crankcase, and the way to sell accessories is to 
check those on the automobile, observe their 
condition, and suggest replacements when nec- 
essary. 


eee is the key to selling accessories 


Inspection service can be the means of selling 
other accessory items beyond those whose condi- 
tion is apparent in the routine checking of the 
automobile. A more thorough inspection serv- 
ice may be offered the customer, so that when 
Winter Conditioning is completed practically 
every part of the car has been checked. 

Such a thorough inspection will mean remov- 


Accessories for Winter Sale 


Following is a list of merchandise, sold by many 
service stations, applicable for special sales effort dur- 
ing the Winter Conditioning campaign, and in general 
for display during winter months: 

Radiator— Anti-freeze solutions. Flushing compounds. 
Anti-leak compounds. Radiator internal coating 
compounds. Hose and fittings. Fan belts. 

Automobile Body— Auto soap, cleaner, and polish com- 
pounds. Wax. Top dressing. Polish cloth, chamois. 
Spot remover for upholstering. Floor mats. 

Windshield ——Wiper blades. Defrosters. 

Battery and Ignition—-Batteries. 
Spark plugs. Lamp bulbs. 

Tires——Casings. Tubes. Chains. 

Lubrication Winter grade oils and greases, and oil 
filters, in the lubrication department. Motor oil on 
cakes of ice on pump island. 

Gieneral_—-Flashlights. Auto robes. Car heaters. 


Fuses. Cables. 


ing many spark plugs that do not need replace- 
ment, the pulling of many casings off the rims, 
and similar apparently unprofitable duties; but it 
is the means of finding many prospects for these 
items, The only time the customer is a prospect 
for such items is when replacement is necessary, 
and the only way to find out if a replacement is 
necessary is to inspect the parts. 

One company has found that an aggressive 
drive on tire chains can be made through a chain 
inspection service. As long as the chains are 
under the back seat the station salesman has no 
knowledge of their condition. The company, 
however, has the salesman find out by offering 
an inspection service, and then sales are made 
of repair links and new chains. 

Another company found that inspection of 
casings and tubes turns up many customers. Of 
course the salesmen remove many casings still 
in excellent condition, but sometimes the tread 
appears good while there is an internal break 
in the casing and through inspection service the 
station obtains many tire prospects. 

The suggestion from the salesman is an im- 
portant part of accessory selling, but merchan- 
dise displays have their effect on both parties in 
the transaction. Displays remind customers that 
the station sells accessories and also of specific 
needs. They also remind salesmen to sell acces- 
sories. 

During the Winter Conditioning sales cam- 
paign, and through all the winter months, sea- 
sonable merchandise can be displayed on the 
drives and in the lubrication departments. 

Naturally the drives are considered logical! 
places to display merchandise, in pump island 
cabinets or in station building windows, this 
preference is based on the number of customer 
contacts created by gasoline sales, but the lubri- 
cation department is a logical display place also. 

When customers drive on the lift for winter 
service the inside displays of merchandise will 
be noted and additional purchases suggested. 
Also, some accessory items, such as an oil filter. 
can more logically be displayed near the point of 
the oil drain than at the point of the gasoline 
sale. 

Many of the newer tire company one-stop serv- 
ice stations are taking advantage of merchandis: 
displays in the shop. Quantities of merchandise 
are piled inside the building, giving the impres- 
sion of an adequate stock, and visible from the 
drives and streets. 

An oil executive, experienced in actual mer- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Bookkeeping Key to Profits in Operating 


Even Single Station Business 


The accompanying article is by an export ac- 
countant and business systematizer who has had 
several years’ experience in operating a success- 
ful oil marketing company. He now offers to 
this type of oil company and to the owners and 
operators of single service station businesses a 
bookkeeping system which he has devised to 
meet the needs of such a business, where the 
system must be kept up perhaps by the owner 
or operator of the business. 

This same individual is the author of the Da- 
Rite forms for service station and bulk station 
records which are sold through NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS and which have been success- 
fully used by many companies. 


OUBTLESS many individuals in the oil 
business today would keep a complete 
record of their business if they were not 
“frightened,’’ so to speak, at the mere thought 
of keeping books and if they had a definite, 
simple system to follow which they themselves 
could understand and operate. 


This applies particularly to owners and op- 
erators of small marketing companies and to 
owners, operators and licensees of service sta- 
tions operating as an individual business. 


Such men would look upon bookkeeping far 
differently if they realized both that it can be 
reduced to a matter of simple arithmetic and 
that it can be of tremendous practical advan- 
tage to them in the every day operating of their 
business. 

A small business is simple in its operation as 
compared to a larger business. Therefore, there 
is no good reason why a system of bookkeeping 
should not be much simpler for a small busi- 
ness than for a larger one, much the same as 
the plans for a small building of even propor- 
tions are entirely unlike those for a large struc- 
ture of complicated design. Nevertheless, each 
must be built to certain specifications and es- 
sentials. A bookkeeping system must be “built’’ 
for the particular business for which it is in- 
tended. 


Bookkeeping, according to the dictionary, is 
the practice of recording business transactions 
systematically. A system is an orderly arrange- 
ment of parts or elements into a whole. There- 
fore it should follow that a bookkeeping system 
would be one in which the various business trans- 
actions would be orderly arranged to produce a 
definite result. 


The procedure to be followed should be made 
to fit the occasion. The extent to which books 
or records should be kept in detail is dependent 
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upon the number of transactions concluded dur- 
ing a day or month’s business; and the extent 
to which the business management desires such 
transactions in detail. There are of course cer- 
tain essential accounts and classifications as are 
common to all business, and some that are pe- 
culiar to each specific business or line. These 
should be arranged and explained in sufficient 
detail and applied to the smaller type busi- 
ness so as to provide its owner with a reasonable 
picture of the trend and progress of his busi- 
ness. 


They should be complete, insofar as necessary 
to enable him to figure his cost of doing business; 
calculate his profits and record the constant flow 
of his dollars as they come and go during the 
course of any day, month or year of his busi- 
ness life. 


Far too many individuals in business have, 
perhaps through no fault of their own, over- 
looked the importance of at least a reasonably 
accurate record of their business. Some believe 
they can “‘see”’ or “feel” the trend of their busi- 
ness. However, it would overtax the most able 
and competent memory to adequately record the 
daily and monthly changes which occur in even 
the smallest business. Today’s happenings 
crowd out yesterday’s activities, except for gen- 
eralities and unusual occurrences. But, if re- 
corded in a permanent record, these daily hap- 
penings later become a fascinating source of in- 
formation as well as a guide to future action. 


TILL some say: Why keep books? Well, why 
take pictures? Why use a compass in navi- 
gating the seas? Why use instruments to fly an 
aeroplane, especially in bad weather? Why 
travel with a road map? Why not cruise around 
aimlessly until we ‘‘accidently” arrive at our 
destination? 
While some do so arrive, by far the majority 
become hopelessly lost and must seek aid and di- 
rection in order to reach their objective. Re- 
ports from reliable sources indicate that, of all 
business failures, 80% had kept either no rec- 
ords at all or those they did keep were inade- 
quate for the business involved. 

A bookkeeping system might not have pre- 
vented all these failures, but it would have gone 
a long way toward pointing out their difficulties 
in time so that certain ‘‘remedies’’ could have 
been prescribed or courses of action taken which 
would have enabled a large percentage to 
‘“‘weather”’ their difficulties. 

Anyone capable of owning or operating a busi- 
ness is capable of keeping a reasonably accurate 
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and dependable recording system of their busi- 
ness. It is the only way of knowing how the 
business is progressing from day to day, month 
to month, and year to year. It isthe only way oft 
knowing how the business stands financially. I! 
will afford a “‘picture’’ of business activity over 
a period of years which becomes increasingly in- 
teresting and informative as time goes on. 


While it would be impossible to give a complete 
explanation of the why’s and wherefore’s of all 
bookkeeping terms, phrases, fundamentals and 
their applications, in the space allotted to this 
article, it is possible and practical to give those 
readers coming under the classification of sta- 
tion owner, operator or licensee some of the 
practical aspects and applications of bookkeep- 
ing, which, when used in a simplified system, 
they themselves can completely understand and 
operate. 


We have said that the more books and rec- 
ords used in any system of bookkeeping the more 
complicated the system becomes. However, a Sys- 
tem of bookkeeping must be a complete unit, that 
is, all the essential parts or elements of book- 
keeping must be collected into a whole in order 
to provide a complete system. 


Many so-called simplified 
tems are hardly systems. They are merely parts 
of a system. They take into account certain 
classifications or values of a business and omit 


bookKeeping 


SYSs- 


others. Such systems should be termed a sys- 
tem of records rather than a system of book- 
keeping. Again others, while more complete 


and likewise more complicated, are of such ar- 
rangement and design as to be beyond compre- 
hension and usability by the inexperienced book- 
keeper. 

Therefore, we must determine the most essen- 
tial accounts and classifications for a simple sys- 
tem or routine of bookkeeping for the smaller 
type service station business and use those ac- 
counts ONLY. Such a system should be kept 
easy to keep and understand by having all such 
accounts in ONE BOOK. It can be further sim- 
plified by arranging the accounts in columns 
with printed headings for easy application. 

In the operation of service stations the most 
essential accounts seem to be: Total Sales, Sales 
Tax, Cash Receipts, Coupons Redeemed; Credit 
Sales, and for statistical information, Gallons 
of Gasoline and Oil; Pounds of Grease, Tire and 
Battery Repairing, as well as several other de- 
partmental sales totals, as desired. Then there 
should be columns provided for Cash or Checks 
paid out for Merchandise, Labor, Expense, Equip- 
ment, Fixtures, Etc., in order that accurate cal- 
culation of Profit and Loss can be made and com- 
plete financial standing determined as desired. 


After these essential accounts have been de 
termined we can arrange them on a columnar 
page so that there will be the least amount of 
“skipping” around when making the entries. 
The correlated items should be grouped to pro- 
vide ease in figuring and balancing the work 
as completed. This brings up the point of bal- 
ancing the entries and what is meant by ‘Bal- 
ancing the Books.”’’ 


In bookkeeping there is always maintained a 
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balance or “‘equilibrium’’ of VALUES. In othe) 
words for everything that goes out of the busi- 
ness something of equalizing VALUE comes in, 
and vice versa. The difference between the ac- 
tual INCOME VALUES (SALES) and the OUT- 
GO VALUES, (COST OF GOODS SOLD) deter- 
mines the gross profit, from which operating 
expenses are deducted leaving NET PROFIT. 
The Net Profit added to the original investment 
determines the NET WORTH of the business. 


The bookkeeping equation or balance is ac- 
complished and maintained by determining that 
the value the business OWNS is equal to the 
value the business OWES, thus: 

Things (Values) owned=Things (Values) owed 


Now let us assume that the above equation 01 
balance represents ‘‘plus’”’ and ‘‘minus’’ quanti: 
ties. All things the business OWNS are ‘‘plus”’ 
quantities or values, and all things the business 
OWES are ‘‘minus” quantities or values. Then 
we begin to see that bookkeeping is really noth- 
ing but a matter of simple arithmetic, and that 
the values of like form are combined into totals 
and expressed under various account names and 
classifications. 


” 


For example: A business does not buy money, 
as such. It does make change; but there is no 
record made of such transaction because the 
Value is still in the same form or class of Value, 
namely CASH. However, if a check be written 
for the change, there is a change in classifica- 
tion of value, namely Cash Received and Bank 
Account reduced. Likewise when the business 
buys Merchandise, Labor, Equipment, Etec., such 
classifications or forms of value come into the 
business as an addition to it and Cash, Checks, 
or other forms of Value go out. 


And, although we have shown a minus quan- 
tity (Cash Out), and a plus quantity (Merchan- 
dise, Labor, Ete. In), the balance or equation 
between what the business OWNED in value and 
what it OWED in value is still equal. For 
some examples of these changes in values let us 
assume a business is started with $150 in Cash. 
The starting equation or balance would appear 
thus: 

Things the 
Business OWNS 
$150 


Things the 
Business OWES 
‘Your Investment 
$150 


equals 
Cash 


Then the business buys for cash $50 worth of 
Merchandise and a $25 Grease Gun. The trans- 
actions for these purchases change the classifi- 
cations of value to the following: 


Things the Things the 


business OWNS business OWES 
Cash $75 Invest- 
Mase. 50 equals ment $150 
Equipment 25 pei 
j $150 
$150 


Now let uS suppose we make a loan of $100 for 
the business. The total balance or the equation 
will change accordingly—both sides. As the 
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ONE CHEVROLET @& 
TRUCK USUALLY 


LEADS TO 


ANOTHER 


Chevrolet truck owners themselves offer the 





best evidence that Chevrolet trucks give 
exceptional satisfaction. They usually order new Chev- 
rolet trucks to replace old equipment, convinced by per- 
sonal experience of Chevrolet economy, dependability and 
long life. Their loyalty is rewarded, for each year Chev- 
rolet trucks give increased hauling satisfaction. The 1931 
line of Chevrolet trucks provides many new improvements 
for efficient hauling, full truck strength in every part, and 
the welcome economy of six-cylinder, valve-in-head engine 
design. So many truck owners standardize on Chevrolet 
equipment that it will pay every firm to investigate the 
reason. You can handle every load at minimum cost for 
gasoline, oil and upkeep with low-priced Chevrolet trucks. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 


A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER VALVE-IN-HEAD 


TRUCKS 
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These Experienced Operators 
Replace Chevrolets With 
More Chevrolets 


200,000 Miles... In 1930 we purchased a 
Chevrolet truck which has been hauling freight 
loads of 4 to 9 tons on the truck and 4-wheel 
trailer. [t traveled 114,000 miles before requiring 
a major motor overhaul. [t has now traveled 
over 200,000 miles. [ purchased another Chev- 
rolet truck in 1933, a new 1934 Chevrolet truck the 
first part of this year, and L have placed my order 
for another 1934 Chevrolet truck with semi-trailer. 
H. F. Reilley, General Manager, 

California Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co. 


125,000 Miles eee The Chevrolet 1933 trae- 
tor-truck [ am now operating has never stopped 
in 125,000 miles over a period of Ll months and is 
now running on its original rings. [| have had the 
valves ground twice. L have experienced a 12- 
mile-per-gallon gas consumption over this period. 
Within the next few days | will give you an order 
for a new 1934 model for immediate delivery. 
H. N. Craig, Merchants Parcel Delivery Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


100,000 Miles... Iam enclosing a photo- 
graph of one of the Chevrolet fleet | bought in 
1929, This truck has sone over LO00.000 miles, at 
the present time is covering a route of 100 miles a 
day. Because of such performance, I have placed 
an order for 12 more. 

G. L. Scheer, Scranton, Pa. 


150,000 Miles... The 1929 Chevrolet 
truck | am trading today has been driven more 
than 150,000 miles in 4!4 


years. Nothing was 
ever done to the motor except the replacement of 
acoil. The 1934 Chevrolet truck I am buying today 
is our 9th one. , 


C. R. Bevers, White Star Laundry, 
Durham, N.C. 
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Business now OWNS more value but also OWES 
more by the same amount; thus— 








Cash $175) (Money Bor- 

Mdse. 50 rowed $100 

Equipment 25+ equals «Investment 150 
$250) ( $250 


And likewise when all or a part of the loan is 
paid back both sides of the balance change ac- 
cordingly. Assuming $25 of the loan be paid 
back in cash the resulting equation would be: 








Cash $150) (Money still 

Mdse. 50 | owed $ 75 

Equipment 25+ equals Investment 150 
$225) | $225 


Net profit is the excess value derived from the 
sale of Merchandise and/or services after de- 
ducting from the total sales income the cost of 
the items or services sold and the operating ex- 
penses required in making such Sales. 


When a Net Profit is made the business OWES 
that profit to the owner and it must be shown 
in the equation as such, as a _ correspond- 
ing amount of value will be shown in one or 
more of the classifications of OWNED values. 
For example let us assume that this business 
made a Net Profit of $10 which amount was 
left in the business in the form of cash. The 
balance or equation would be shown thus: 








Money still 
Cash $160 f pone — 
Mdse 50 | rani 
E ee t wipe an }Investment 150 
[quipment 25 | equals 1 Profit 10 
$235 | | 


| $235 


These same principles apply in any bookkeep- 
ing system regardless of the number of trans- 
actions or entries a business may have. Obvious- 
ly these changes could not be made every time 
a transaction took place in a business. So the 
result must be accomplished by a definite rou- 
tine or system, whereby the desired results are 
obtained for a given period of time with ease 
and simplicity. Just imagine trying to calculate 
the net profit on each and every sale and carry 
on any reasonable volume of business. However, 
when the necessary essentials for such calcula- 
tion are collected into totals for a given period 
the task is comparatively simple. 


If the reader will refer back to a preceding 
paragraph, wherein it was suggested that a 
columnar page be used for the required classi- 
fications or accounts, he will begin to visualize 
how these balances or equations can be entered 
and accumulated into totals as the transactions 
occur. 


For example: Total Sales is the total INCOME 
VALUE of the merchandise or labor OUTGO for 
a day, month or year. For that OUTGO we re- 
ceive a like value in Cash, Coupons, Credit Sales, 
(Accounts Receivable), Etc. For the Cash Paid 
Out or Checks written we receive in return like 
value in Merchandise, Labor, Expense, Etc. 
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By entering these various classes of INCOME 
and OUTGO in columns designated for each class 
we can accumulate totals for each such class for 
the entire month or year. And if all these indi- 
vidual entries within the various columns ar 
kept in balance as to INCOME against OUTGO 
values, or Values OWNED against Values 
OWED, the totals will likewise balance and a 
complete statement of the business can be had 
at any time the totals of the classifications are 
listed and the equation completed. 

Still some business operators will ask: ‘“‘What 
do I gain by knowing my profit or loss for any 
period? I run my own business and the results, 
whatever they are, are mine.’’ True enough-~— 
but how much more gratifying and adding to 
ease of mind to know just exactly how your 
business stands. It should be a good idea to 
know which “basket” your ‘“eggs’’ are in and 
about how many “eggs” you have. You may be 
short of cash and still have plenty assets (things 
OWNED), in the form of accounts receivable, ex- 
cessive merchandise stock, or something else of 
value that could be turned into cash. A business 
may be cramped for cash but not broke, so long 
as it has other liquidable values. 

Then there is the matter of the various forms 
of taxation, which place the responsibility for ac- 
curacy and adequate records of activity on the 
taxpayer. Doubtless there are at present many 
small concerns who do not come under existing 
tax laws, either as to income or total sales. How- 
ever, can anyone foresee what the future holds 
in that respect after considering the many 
changes that have transpired? When and if the 
time comes for all such small business to main- 
tain a record of their business activities for tax- 
ation purposes, will there be a scramble for the 
necessary equipment with which to comply? 

A simple system of bookkeeping enables the 
company or individual to start now and keep rec- 
ord of business activities for its or his own in- 
formation and satisfaction. It enables the in- 
dividuals interested to visualize and study the 
trend of the business and to keep cash, inven- 
tories, accounts receivable, and other values in 
somewhere near their proper relation to each 
other. It will be increasingly gratifying to know 
the cost of doing business, and that they have 
received equal values of income for that of out- 
go. In fact, with the continuous growth of com- 
petitive conditions, it would appear to be not 
only gratifying but necessary to know how your 
business stands. 





Mapes Has Assistant 


TULSA—William K. Carr, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, has taken up his new duties in Tulsa as 
public relations assistant to Clarel B. Mapes, 
secretary of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Carr recently was with the liquida- 
tion department of the Pennsylvania state bank- 
ing department. 





Returns From Europe 


TULSA—Charles Klein, treasurer of the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., has returned from 
a three months trip to Europe, on which he was 
accompanied by Mrs. Klein. 
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MERCHANDISING 


AT SERVICE STATIONS 





From the 


Road 

















Move Signs Regularly 
To Get Attention 


‘‘All too frequently station op- 
erators fail to capitalize upon 
the merchandising value of a 
station’s sandwich-style display 
boards,” states J. A. Steel, man- 
ager of a super Socony-Vacuum 
station in Cleveland. ‘“‘Leaving a 
sign in one spot day in and day 
out never catches a customer’s 
eye. He becomes accustomed to 
the sign in that location and 
soon it fades into nothing but a 
pretty spot of color as he drives 
in. 


“We make a practice of con- 
stantly moving the sign boards, 
even placing them on the drive 
in such a way that a motorist 
has to turn a bit to avoid hitting 
them. However, it is doing the 
trick and buyers are now actu- 
ally aware of new services or 
products which we are offering.” 


Find the Car's Needs is Tip 
To Selling at Stations 


The secret of salesmanship at 
service stations, one experienced 
supervisor believes, is in finding 
an actual need, or desire, in 
connection with his car, of the 
motorist driving into the station. 


Here the station salesman 
has a great advantage over 
salesmen at most types of stores, 
he points out. The latter must 
fish around to discover some 
need of the customer outside 
the one that brought him into 
the store in the first place. This 
station supervisor described the 
means the station salesman has 
for discovering the actual needs 
of a car as follows: 

“An automobile swings onto 
the service station driveway. 
\s it approaches, the attendant 
notices that the front tires are 
n fair shape. As he cleans the 
windshield he notices that the 
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wiper blade should give a good 
deal more service. 

“While filling the gas tank he 
discovers that the rear tires are 
O.K. However, from there he 
sees that the top could stand at- 
tention. As he services the radi- 
ator he notes that the water 
seems free from rust and the 
radiator doesn’t seem to leak. 


“He checks the oil and finds 
the crankease to be full but the 
oil rather dirty. While the hood 
is up he glances at the fan belt, 
hose connections, oil filter and 
spark plugs. 


“He finds that the filter 
doesn’t have any mileage figure 
scratched in the enamel, which 
suggests that it has never been 
changed. He makes a mental 
note to check the speedometer 
later as he makes change. 

“He has by now discovered 
three possible needs of the cus- 
tomer. He has_~ eliminated 
seven. By merely calling the 
customer’s attention to the fact 
that he needs a top dressing, or 
an oil filter, or an oil drain, he 
has an excellent chance of find- 
ing that the customer not only 
needs one or more of these 
thing but that he also WANTS 
them. The rest is easy.’’ 


How Manager Sells 
On Brand Names 


The linking of a brand name 
familiar to the customer with 
merchandise brands sold in 
the station is the sales meth- 
od of the manager of a Pure Oil 
Products Co. station in Evans- 
ton, Ill., on lubrication service. 

The customer had his auto- 
mobile on the lift for a trans- 
mission and differential lubric- 
ant change. Shortly before the 
work was completed the man- 
ager approached the customer. 

“T notice you are driving on 
Blank tires, how do you like 
them?” he inquired. As the cus- 
tomer replied that the _ tires 
were giving satisfactory service 
the station selling continued. 

“We sell that brand of tires 
in this station, and all of our 
products are just as good,”’ con- 
tinued the manager. We sell 
Blank oil company’s gasoline, 
motor oil, and grease and its 
products in petroleum are just 
as superior as Blank tires are 
in the tire field. 

“The next time your car 
needs lubrication service we 
would like to have the _ busi- 
ness.”’ 





Avoiding that ‘deserted island’ appearance, Primo Zucchelli, Plymouth, 
Mass., Texaco station operator, makes good use of the space by displaying 
tires, canned oil and other salable accessories which are readily in the public 
eye as the public comes in to buy gasoline. Fabricating out of Havoline cans, 
a life size model of some ‘‘monster,’’ Primo states that it has been the means 
of making many new friends because of interest aroused in the tin can creature 
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MERCHANDISING AT SERVICE STATIONS 


(As Seen by N. P. N. From the Road) 


Awning Canopy for Outside 
Merchandise Displays 


Frequently an individual 
operator of a small service 
station is heard to remark, 
“Tf only I had a larger volume 
I could afford to advertise and 
really go after business.”’ This 
is true to a certain extent but 
initiative and hard work will do 
wonders in overcoming the dis- 
advantages of small gallonage. 

Small neighborhood groceries 
often grow into large food cen- 
ters as a result of becoming 
known for better service, price, 
or quality of merchandise. 

In nearly every town one par- 
ticular restaurant stands out 
from the rest, as a gathering 
place, usually because of its cof- 
fee, steaks, or some other article 
of food. 

If a service station operator 
could discover a means whereby 
he could profitably and continu- 
ously offer 10 gallons of gas for 
the price of five, his expansion 
would be phenomenal. Unfor- 
tunately he can't. However, 
there are no rules, regulations, 
laws, or other impediments to 
keep him from doing something 
which will take his station from 
the rank and file of ordinary 
service stations. 

Ted Kienstra, Ferguson, Mo., 
has developed something more 
than ‘‘just another filling sta- 








’ 


tion.’’ As the car owner drives 
past Ted’s service station he 
can’t help but notice that it is a 
complete store where he can buy 
nearly any item necessary for 
the proper operation of his car. 
All this at a glance. The reason 
is that Mr. Kienstra puts his 
merchandise ‘out front’ where it 
can readily be seen — and 
bought. He has built an attrac- 
tive canopy of canvas which 
houses his displays of the mer- 
chandise he handles. 


The canopy is attached to the 
front of the service station 
building and is really nothing 
more than a large awning, ap- 
proximately 15 feet square, con- 
structed to fold up in the con- 
ventional manner, but support- 
ed when down by metal posts at 
the outer corners. 


Roller Tire Display 
Easy to Handle 


The difficulty of moving an 
effective tire display because of 
its bulkiness is nicely overcome 
by a nine-tire holder which rolls 
on caster-like wheels. It elimi- 
nates the necessity of handling 
one tire at a time. 

This display carriage has a 
metal circular base made up of 
a rim and four arms, which ex- 
tend from a central perpendicu- 
lar rod, approximately four feet 
high. Diameter of the base is 
slightly less than three feet. At 
the outer ends of each of the 
four arms, flush with the base 
rim, is set a roller. 

Topping the upright rod is a 
display device for holding a tire. 
Three spring clips hold it in an 
upright position. A padlock 
upon the middle clip prevents 
the tire from rolling away un- 
der someone else’s power. Di- 
rectly beneath the spring clips 
and at right angles to the head 
of the rod protrudes a metal 
piece which makes it impossible 
to lift one of the lower tires 
from the pile as long as the up- 
right tire is in position. 


Old Grease Cabinet Makes 
Fine Display Case 


Creating a most effective dis 
play case from an obsolete and 
discarded metal grease cabinet 
was recently accomplished by 
J. A. Steel, manager of One ot 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.’s large 
Cleveland stations. Possessing 
every bit as much merchandis- 
ing appeal as some of its more 
costly competitors, the old 
grease container was_ trans- 
formed at a minimum of ex- 
pense. 

Once it stood in a corner of 
the station stuffed with various 
oil goods containers. Now it re- 
poses in new glory upon the gas- 
oline island presenting acces- 
sories to the motorist from be- 
hind four plate glass windows. 
Cutting away the tin sides and 
substituting glass shelves for 
the metal, constituted the only 
work required. The Mobiloil 
light globe, topping the case, is 
part of the original equipment. 
Light wires were already in- 
stalled which made the task of 
illuminating the cabinet easy. 


At the bottom of the case is 
an additional storage space 
handy as a spot in which to keep 
windshield washing material 
and cleaning rags. The cabinet 
is pump high and two and three- 
quarters feet square. It is paint- 
ed cream color with red roof 
and signatures. 
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Refinery -- Tank Wagon Markets 

















East Texas Dumping Depresses Prices 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 8. 
ETROLEUM markets throughout 
Pi. country felt the full affect of 
the suspension of the enlarged 
buying pool the first week of October. 
The dumping of large quantities of 
products refined from ‘‘hot’’ crude by 
East Texas refiners depressed all mar- 
kets east of the Rocky Mountains and 
lower prices were established. 
Mid-Continent refiners were forced 
to take heavy losses or withdraw from 
the cut-throat competition, While it 
was thought that the low price limit 
at which East Texas refiners could sell 
at a profit had been reached, few 
traders would predict how far down 
prices would go as result of the top- 
heavy market that has developed. 
U. S. Motor was available in East 
Texas at 2.375 cents, Group 3. Little 
new business was attracted even at 
this low price as buyers in the consum- 
ing areas were buying in tank wagon 
lots as much as possible in order to 
protect themselves against further re- 


tail price reductions, 

At Chicago, buyers held to the side- 
lines as prices moved downward. Low 
octane gasoline was quoted as low as 
2.875 cents, group 3, and so-called 
“hot” gasoline was 0.375 to 0.5 cent 
lower. 

Tank car prices at New York, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia worked lower 
and tank car prices in New England 
were barely holding their own. 
Efforts to stabilize the eastern retail 
markets appeared futile. Indications 
pointed to a revision of dealers’ mar- 
gins although no definate action was 
taken last week. 

Pennsylvania gasoline was steady, 
but with normal Pennsylvania markets 
being flooded with low-priced gasoline 
from the Mid-Continent the outlook 
was none too good. 

Kerosine markets 


were compar- 


atively steady for the most part. De- 
mand was good in most markets. East 


Texas refiners sold 13,000 barrels for 
movement to the gulf and this relieved 


part of the Mid-Continent market sur- 
plus. Higher prices for kerosine were 
reported in Pennsylvania. 

Heating oils were firm in all mar- 
kets with the trend toward higher 
prices. Heavy industrial fuel oil was 
not moving so well but little change 
was noted in prices. 

Pennsylvania lubricating oils were 
easier although prices remained un- 
changed. Some shading of bright 
stock and cylinder stocks prices was 
reported. Pennsylvania neutral oils 
being closely held as most 
refiners were reluctant to sell because 
of limited inventories. The trend of 
Pennsylvania bright stock and cylinder 
stocks toward lower prices had not as 
yet affected the Mid-Continent market, 
Prices in the latter market were hold- 
ing steady and movement was said to 
be fair, 

Little change was noted in wax 
markets although the demand was not 
quite as active as it had been in Sep- 
tember, 


were 





Gasoline Prices Drop 0.375 Cent At Chicago 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, Oct.6. 

ITH cessation of the activities 

W the major company buying 

cartel, the tank car market in 

Chieago was dull and featureless the 
week ended Oct. 6. 

The gasoline market drifted irregu- 
larly to lower levels. Buyers were 
conspicuous in their absence from the 
open market, and it was generally 
believed that jobbers at present would 
buy only current requirements, and 
should the market react upward they 
would purchase gasoline supplies on 
the market turn. 

Low octane gasoline opened the 
week priced at a minumum of 3.25 
cents, and drifted downward to close 
the week 0.375 cent lower. Its posi- 
tion at the 2.875-cent minimum level 
was shaky under the constant pressure 
of presumably ‘‘hot’’ gasoline offered 
0.875 to 0.5 cent lower. 
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“Hot” gasoline continued to be one 
of the main factors in the Chicago 
market throughout the week. Offers 
continued to exceed the amount being 





Summary of Group 3 Quotations for 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


In Effect October 8, 1934 


62 Octane 63-70 70 Octane 
and Octane and 
Below No. Above 
Okla. 3.25-3.50 4.375-4.875 
Kans. 3.25-3.375  4.50-4.75 
N. Tex. 3.25-3.50 4.25-4.375 . 
W. Tex. 3.25-3.50 4.25-4.375 . 
*E. Tex. 2.625-2.875 3.75-4.00 
La.-Ark. 3.25-3.50 4.25-4.375 . 
Prices are those quoted on the basis 


of f.o.b. Group 3 by refiners in the dis- 
tricts designated. 


*From legally produced crude. 





absorbed by the jobbing trade and 
rapidly diminishing prices were the 
rule. Traders were watching closely 
the efforts of the oil administration to 
stem the flow of illegal products, but 
as yet any improvement has not been 
reflected in decreased offers through 
this channel, 


The higher octane grades of gaso- 
line, while not in the critical position 
of the low octane grade, were lower 
in price the week ended Oct. 6. A 
good portion of the unleaded high 
octane gasoline is sold on the basis 
of 0.75 cent over the price of low 
octane gasoline, and as prices for the 
low grades decreased, prices for the 
higher octanes suffered. 


The retail gasoline price structure 
was undermined with price cuts at 
many points in the Indiana Standard 
territory. The week ended Oct. 6 
showed reductions below normal at 





such representative points as Chicago, 
IXvansville, Peoria, and [owa cities. 

Kerosine was about the steadiest of 
commodities in the Chicago market 
throughout the week. A minimum 
price of 3 cents for the 41-43 w.w. 
grade held, with little or no shading 
apparent, Demand was reported only 
fair. 

The market for heating oils, while 
feeling the effect of increased offer- 
ings, principally from East Texas, the 
forepart of the week, was looking 
better late in the week. It was re- 
Texas 
plants were working on an order for 
No. 1. oil to be 
Details, however, were lacking. 


ported Oct. 6 that some East 


moved to the Gulf. 


No. 2 oil was showing no apparent 
stability. It was pointed out that the 
position of his commodity was depen- 
dent on the No. 1 oil. Grades of dis- 
tillate which would not meet No. 1 
specifications would easily pass as No. 
2 oil. 

No, 3 oil, on the other hand, was 
in relatively good position throughout 
despite a comparatively 
slack demand. Refiners, local to 
Chicago, were supplying this oil, but 


the week, 


reports were that it was becoming in- 


creasingly scarce at southwestern 
refineries. 
U. G. 1. gas oil was receiving little 


attention, and showed a downward 


tendency all week. 
The heavy industrial fuel oils were 


not moving in any volume. The 
status of these commodities has shown 
little change. 
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East Texas Products Flood Markets 


Staff Special 
TULSA, Oct. 6 
USPENSION of buying pool op- 
S erations was emphasized the de- 
plorable conditions existing in 
East Texas and the influence those 
conditions exert on other markets. 
Processing of ‘“‘hot’’ crude at East 
Texas refineries and the dumping of 
products therefrom into markets that 
already were glutted with surplus 
supplies, further demoralized market 
conditions. Competition from these 
‘hot’ products caused other Mid-Con- 


tinent refiners to withdraw from 
competitive markets, or lose heavily 
on sales made, Eastern, Gulf and 
northern markets were feeling indi 
rectly the effects of conditions in East 
Texas. 


It was thought, however, the price 
limit at which East Texas. refiners 
could sell at a profit had about been 
reached. 

Late in the week, cut-throat com- 
petition among East Texas refiners 
was reflected in drastic reductions in 
tank car prices, U. S. Motor from 





Fuel and Gas Oils: 


oe eee 
oO A 
MEER Yo ooo os Ys sto Ses ae 


eS Pole er 
IN kd urae-k 4.0.86 « 6'e wo 
ee 





Following prices are in cents per gallon, except fuel 
oil in barrels, in tank car lots, representing majority 
of sales of products made from legally produced crude 
to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although ship- 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline............... 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline............... 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline........... 
41-43 water white kerosine............ 
42-44 water white kerosine............ 


ee Oo re 


Mapper Sonvent..... . 2.6% 6. ees. cece ee 
Smmcauer Tilwent......c... 20 cvecccesaces 


Chicago Tank Car Market 


U. S. Motor Gasoline, by octane numbers: 
G2 BAG DEIOW «6.5.5 cioswcce eesss 
BUSS Sacre eee 


Prices Prices Prices 

Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
iesd he, Beaters 2.75 — 3.25 3.25 — 3.50 3.50 -— 3.75 
ee ee 3.75 — 4.25 4.25 — 4.50 4.50 - 4.875 
re cmamieatatl 2.875— 3.375 3.37% 3.635 3.625— 3.875 
eee ee 3.875-— 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
Orink seeibus ante 4.00 — 4.25 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 
smh Kdeteaes 3.00 — 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 3.00 -— 3.25 
i duc asigetbanin cists 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 - 3.375 3.25 = 3.375 

Oct. 8 Oct. 1 

Domestic Industrial Domestic Industrial 

5 arb ene eomuS 2.625— 2.875 Naito oa 2.75 — 2.875 ee ee 

S aeieihdieeion ee os ee 2.625- 2.875  .... eee 

os aocdene oh Tork pave 2.50 — 2.75 ee 2.625— 2.75 eaie aches 

sigs sig We eeaeeentie 2.50 — 2.75 wah Wiav ohana he 2.625- 2.75 erahorsesness 

niin aA RSS 2.50 — 2.625 schgns, oteahavons 2.50 — 2.625 ba aoe 
ssn atetate dates $0. 875-$0.925 $0.85 -$0.90 $0. 875-$0.925 $0.85 -$0.90 
5 aierns ean ee Eee 1.50 — 1.625 pea cat aah 1.625— 1.875 
strat eer empcecbtatins $0. 625-$0. 65 $0.60 —$0.65 $0. 625-$0.65 $0.60 —$0.65 
naveagt tated: _ghmeneeettes oneae $0.50 —$0. 525 ee rire ae $0.50 -—$0.525 


Naphtha and Solvent 


(Prices are in cents per gallon, in tank car lots, as quoted by Chicago sellers f.o.b. Group 3 Basis) 


Oct. 8 
G23/5 
si seaotees 6.875 
ee rt 6.875 
6 te ide: ok_oreiwite, Sa 5.875 
Me 6.875 
Re aT t2675 


ments may originate in other refining districts, such as 
North, West and East Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. Prices do not include 
state or federal taxes levied on some products. 


Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
6.375 6.375 
6.875 6.875 
6.875 6.875 
5.875 5.875 
6.875 6.875 
7.875 7.875 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market 


Charted Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
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U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE > 
=—_ (60-64 Octane Number)# ‘ 
5 t "ed —- 5 
z 41-43 W. W. KEROSINE 5 
4 + . o> | Cae acca —S 43 
S 38-40 STRAW FURNACE OIL ive ) z 
oe 
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ee a I ‘Soom | | jomer™= | | +>s 
a | 32-36 STRAW GAS OIL , — heidatin oP eatin eeeeeael - 
wn eorecere A ecetoccedoce e e e of Coe ceed oe reeeeogrsees Pb 
= 7 
= 2 ay Se a _ 2. ora . 4 
VU  aeitvencoleniein aw senor , —— Vv 
24-26 FUEL OIL 35.35.9 GRAVITY MID-CONTINENT CRUDE | 
; ! (Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Company) ' 
Qiattt LEE LEE LS ee ae oe, ee ee ee , =o L | Beare s' re) 
2 9 1623306 13 20274 111826 2 B 152229 5 1219 265 1219262 9 16 23307 1421284 1118252 9 162330 6 1320273 1017% | B& IS22z29 § 12 19 26 3 10 17 24-3) 
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1933 1934 
*Changed to 63-70 Octane Number Aug. 6, 1934 
that district was freely available at vance from 2.75 to 3 cents was re- limited. Advances of 0.125 cent were 
2.375 cents on a Group 3 basis. The _ ported. reported for zero cold test gas oil in 
100 e. p. grade generally was quoted By the end of the week Grade 26- several districts. Zero fuel oils were 


1.125 cent higher, although in some 
instances it was sold on a parity with 
U. S. Motor. 

In spite of reduced quotations, lit- 


tle new business was attracted. East 
Texas refiners were receiving only 
sufficient instructions to keep in- 
creased production from becoming too 
burdensome, Cheap offerings from 
East Texas, thought to be ‘hot’, 
nevertheless forced prices in other 
Mid-Continent districts down 0.125 to 


0.3875 cent. 

The refiners who signed up with the 
pool for approximately 1200 ears of 
October gasoline production were re- 
ported having little trouble getting 
instructions at 5 cents. In many 
cases, production sold to the pool was 
70 to 80 per cent. 

Inquiry for export and coastwise 
natural gasoline was fairly brisk. One 
inquiry from England for 
H0,000 barrels of stabilized natural 
was reported placed during the week. 


5Oo.000, to 


Loading was to be made late in Oc- 
tober or early in November. A _ pur- 
chase of approximately 80,000 bar- 


rels of stabilized natural for coastwise 
was reported. 

coastwise order that 
markets in Texas to 
price differential be- 
tween Group 3 and Texas, which had 
as wide as 0.5 cent, was elim- 
completely. Supplies of the 
natural gasoline desired were insuf- 
ficient and suppliers were forced to 
purchase 26-70 as a blending prod- 
uct. Grade 26-70 was none. too 
plentiful, It was not until higher 
prices were offered, that sufficient 
auantities were supplied for the nec- 
essary blending operations. An ad- 


It was this 
caused natural 
tighten, The 
been 
inated 
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70 in Texas was reported as “‘searce.’ 
But with all the activity for Gulf 
movement, accumulation of a few cars 
of Oklahoma 26-70 was reported. Vol- 
ume of this material was small and it 


was thought outlets would be. ob- 
tained in the week. 

Kerosine was inactive in most Mid- 
Continent districts. Purchase of ap- 


proximately 13,000 barrels from East 
Texas for coastwise relieved some of 
the surplus in that district. Quota- 
tions for East Texas burning oil were 


tighter. 


U. G. I. gas oil was sluggish. An 
abundance of high cold test oil was 
available in East Texas. 

Increased use of heating coils in 


industrial plants to enable use of high 
cold test fuel oil from East Texas was 
reported. With this oil available at 
$0.225 per barrel and up, industrial 
concerns were using it in preference 
to high-priced oil from other districts. 

Attempts to prosecute East Texas 
refiners for storing oil in earthen pits 























2.65 to 2.75 cents, f.0.b. plant. Little ™M@Y cause Kast Texas refiners to cut 
change in prices was noted in other cown on production. In some cases 
districts, with the exception of Kan- complete shut-down may be necessary. 
sas, where an advance of (0.125 cent Reductions in fuel oil prices in 
was reported. Louisiana and Arkansas were report- 
ed. Slight advances were made _ in 
Offerings of East Texas distillate ,ansas, while in Oklahoma and other 
were more numerous the early part qictriets prices generally were un- 
of the week, A coastwise order for changed. 
200,000 barrels placed in East Texas The trend toward lower prices for 
caused little reaction in the price pennsylvania steam refined stocks had 
structure. Competition from this area  jjtte effect on Mid-Continent oils. 
caused few price reductions for fur- prices for the most oat weew Rabiiiie 
nace oil in other districts. steady. Neutral oil and cylinder 
Zero products were in brisk de- stocks were moving out in fair vol- 
mand, as supplies apparently were ume. 
Prices A Year Ago 
October 9, 1933 
Oklahoma Penna. 
U. S. Motor (60-64 Octane in Okla.; Min. 60 
Cre Rama SA. PRD ~ csncccreciedticscsiaicdsseistamnetinewces 5.25-5 50e §.50-6.625¢ 
Grade 26-70 Natural Gasoline ............... Lat ee 5.00-5.25€ «—«-—_—cenecescecae 
Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; Pa. 47 w.w.).... 3.25-3.50¢e 5.25-5.375¢ 
Fuel Oil (Okla. 24-26; Pa. 36-40)........... $0.625-$0.65 3.75-3.875¢ 
Crna CORE GUPAORS DS  kcatscdaceetieeeetece : $0.98 237 
Chieago tank wagon (including 3c state, 1.5¢ federal tax)............... 17.8¢ 
ae) 














Eastern Domestic Markets 








Crude Buying Active; Gasoline Lower 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, Oct. 6 
HERE was more interest in crude 
Te markets than in the markets for 
refined products along the eastern 
seaboard during the week ended Oct. 6. 
Jobber demand was virtually nil 
throughout the week. Small-lot~ sales 
ruled the markets in every instance. 
Suppliers of gasoline were carrying the 
lowest possible inventory. Tank car 
prices continued to sag. 

Efforts to stabilize retail markets re- 
sulted in nothing worthy of mention. 
However, late reports indicated that in 
the near future graduated dealer mar- 
gins would be put into effect in the Met- 
ropolitan New York area. Apparently 
there was a lack of accord at this writ- 
ing among the large retail companies as 
to the proper margins. A survey of the 
New York City and Philadelphia retail 
situation revealed that posted service 
station prices were fairly uniform. 
Many dealers, however, were complain- 
ing of competition from undercover dis- 
counts. 

Gasoline prices in the tank car mar- 
kets drifted lower at New York harbor, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Reduc- 
tions of 0.25-cent were made on high 
octane material, while lower octane 
grades were held at unchanged prices. 
Offerings of the lower octane grades 
were light as the effect of the pool pur- 
chases of cargoes of this material at the 
Gulf was still noticeable. 


Tank car prices in the New England 
markets were barely holding their own 
as the week ended. Suppliers of un- 
branded gasoline were undertaking to 
adjust prices to jobbers so as to com- 
pete with sellers’ prices of branded g1so- 
line to dealers. There was little effort 
to compete for new business noted. 


Bunker oil was reduced 15 cents per 
barrel on Oct. 1 at all Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. This reduction established 
a price at New York harbor of $1.15 
per barrel. Diesel oil was reduced 6 
cents per barrel to $1.89 at Boston, New 
York harbor, Baltimore and Norfolk. 
Prices for this oil were reduced 10 cents 
per barrel to $1.70 at scattered points 
on the Gulf coast. 

Kerosine and the heating oils were 
steady at unchanged prices. Demand for 
these oils was sufficient to keep prices 
comparatively steady. 

Cargo markets at the Gulf turned 
sloppy after the buying poo] suspended 
operations. East Texas gasoline was 
threatening to flood markets at lower 
prices. Gasoline available for prompt 


56 


shipment at the Gulf was being held 
fairly close throughout most of the week 
but at this writing lower prices were 
being indicated for both domestic and 
export shipments. Crude was in de- 
mand and several cargoes changed hands 
at prices reported to range between $1.03 
and $1.08 per barrel. These sales were 


made in anticipation of lower crude oi] 
markets in the southwest. 


Late Market Changes 


CLEVELAND.—Effective Oct. 9 Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio reduced tank wagon 
and service station prices of Sohio X-70 
gasoline 1 cent, through Green county, 
to 14.5 cents and 16.5 cents respectively, 
including 5 cent tax, and reduced Re- 
nown (third grade) 0.5-cent, to 14.5 
cents and 15.5 cents respectively. This 
reduction did not include Bath and 
Miami townships where prices were al- 
ready below the statewide level. 

Prices on X-70 to all agents were also 
cut 0.5-cent, making price 13 cents to 
undivided accounts, and 13.5 cents to 
divided accounts and authorized agents. 








California Refinery Market 








Friction Increases Over Pump Solicitation 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 5 
RICTION between marketing com- 
F isi as a result of the lifting of the 
moratorium or standstill agreement 
on pump solicitation created consid- 
erable uneasiness the past week, but did 
not lead to any open break. Tenseness 
of the situation was increased by unsat- 
isfied demands of a group of service sta- 
tion operators. 

Although no changes were made in 
posted prices for bulk shipments of inde- 
pendent competitive and major-company 
third-grade brands in the Los Angeles 
Basin area, reports indicated that in 
order to hold their outlets marketing 
companies in many instances were mak- 
ing secret concessions to distributors 
and retailers. Nominally, quotations on 
these products within that area for 
tank truck and trailer deliveries re- 
mained at 12.5 cents a gallon, inclu- 
sive of 4 cents tax, but shipments were 
reported to have been made at 11.5 cents, 
or less. In some instances, the deliv- 
ered gasoline was of a higher grade than 
that billed. 

Demand for natural gasoline showed a 
slight increase with the prospect of an 
even better demand within the coming 
week, due to resumed activities of inde- 
pendent refineries that had overpro- 
duced their quota of gasoline in Sep- 
tember. Quotations on this product re- 
mained at 6.75 to 7 cents a gallon, f.o.b. 
refineries. 

Fuel oil was easy at 55 to 60 cents a 
barrel, f.o.b. Los Angeles Basin refin- 
eries. Because of continued pressure by 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum Agency, non- 
Agency refiners found difficulty in dis- 
posing of their fuel oil, and this tempo- 
rarily caused a glut of the product in 
the Basin area. 

Diesel and gas oils were in slow de- 


mand, with quotations unchanged at $1 
to $1.15 a barrel. 

Increased use of natural gas and 
electric power for industrial purposes 
was said to be responsible for some 
weakness of this product in the domestic 
market. Lack of mining activity in the 
southwestern states also was given as a 
contributing cause. 

Pacific Coast cargo markets were quiet 
so far as spot sales were concerned, al- 
though considerable activity was shown 
in contract shipments. In addition to 
over 350,000 barrels of fuel oil taken by 
Japanese merchant tankers during Sep- 
tember, approximately 20,000 barrels 
are scheduled to be shipped from San 
Pedro within the next six weeks. Prac- 
tically all of this is understood to be 
for Japanese navy, which has also had 
three of its own tankers engaged in 
transporting fuel oil from the same 
port. 

No changes were reported in quota- 
tions on cased goods. Few inquiries 
were received and business transacted 
was mostly of a routine character. 





Wax Markets 





Prices Unchanged 


NEW YORK, Oct. 6.—Wax markets at 
New York and New Orleans were quiet 
throughout the week just ended. Trad- 
ing was at a standstill. Buyers gener- 
ally were inclined to wait until the last 
possible moment to make commitments. 
At the same time sellers were generally 
standing on their last quotations for 
both scale and refined grades. 
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Pennsylvania Markets 





Kerosine, Fuel Oil Active 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 8&.—Kerosine 
and fuel oil continued the most active 
products in the Pennsylvania market 
the first week of October. Higher 
prices were established for these oils. 
With the exception of neutrals, other 
products were easier, although no 
change in prices was recorded. 


According to reports, demand for 
kerosine and fuel oil has held up much 
better than had been expected. Re- 
finers’ inventories were low for this 
time of year and some refiners were 
entirely dependent upon their current 
production to fill their contracts. 


Kerosine moved up 0.125 cent, but 
demand continued good in spite of 
the increase. Some refiners were re- 
fusing to quote on future business at 
today’s prices. 

Fuel oil also moved up 0.125 cent. 
Some reports of price shading in the 
lower field were heard after the high- 
er price was established, but this did 
not represent the general market. De- 
mand for fuel oil was holding up in 
spite of the fact that steel operations 








were at a low point and other indus- 


trial plants were only operating on 
curtailed schedules. Talk among 
traders in fuel oil centered around 
the question of where the current de- 
mand was coming from. Opinions 
differed, but the majority believed 
that increased operation of cracking 
plants, a wider use of fuel oil in 
homes, and, indirectly, curtailed crude 
runs were causing demand to exceed 
supply. 

The position of gasoline was bet- 
tered during the week. U. S. Motor 
was firm at 5.375 cents in the upper 
field and 5.25 cents in the lower field 
with no shading of prices reported. 
Inventories were in comparatively 
good shape as far as Pennsylvania 
gasoline was concerned, but future 
prices will be determined, traders 
agreed, by the amount and price of 
East Texas gasoline coming into nor- 
mal Pennsylvania markets. 


For the present the downward 
trend of cylinder stocks appeared to 
have been stopped. Steam refined, 
600, was comparatively steady at 11.5 
cents although some sales at lower 
prices were reported. 

The outlook for bright stock re- 
mained unsatisfactory. Price shading 
was indulged in quite freely. 

Neutral oils continued to be close- 
ly held. Prices were firm and refin- 
ers were still reluctant to sell because 
of limited supply. 

Demand for wax eased off last 
week, but prices were holding as of- 
ferings remained light. 


October 10, 1934 





CLEAN - CoNVENIENT - PROFITABLE 


Ll: 
PACKAGE! 


s 
Everybody wants 
oil in refinery-sealed cans! 


For Quick TuRN-OVER l bate! 5 QT. RS 
Sell them 


FREEWOM PENN ACE 


MOTOR OIL 


REFINED FROM 100% PENNSYLVANIA 4aem 
GRADE CRUDE BY ONE OF PENNSYL- "Spam 
VANIA’S OLDEST OUTSTANDING REFINERS <& 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY: 
120 Third St., Freedom, Pa. 


First Come. . First Served Gentlemen :—Can I get the exclusive sales'rights in 


Use THe Coupon! aaa Ps 








THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 





Address 











25% DISCOUNT 
* If You Act Quickly 


ONLY 9 —complete sets of the ten-year (1924-1933) 
editions of the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 


are left! 


WHILE THEY LAST, we are giving a 25% discount 
on these complete sets—10 volumes for 
$45.00. (Formerly $63.75). 


Since 1924, National Petroleum News publishes an- 
nually the only complete record of oil prices. Oil men all 
over the country have proclaimed these OIL PRICE 
HANDBOOKS invaluable for quick reference. 


Send for your complete set TODAY! 
When these 9 sets are gone—no more will be 
printed and you can’t buy them at any price. 








Clip & Mail 
FIRST NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
501 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


COME ] want the oil price reference library. Send me the 


10 editions (1924-1933, inclusive) of the OIL PRICE 
HANDBOOK. 


FIRST Enclosed is check for $45.00. 
SERVED ac. cn capatinands sue ee ee 


CUMIN. oc kbc cuedu mainnmendedied dekaueaeudeaneneaahaan 
PMN 6 cb che Cec nedédehdddndecueds<sdadedvaukvesteeares 




















Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted 


They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 


Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices Prices Prices 
Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
0-52, 450 e.p. naphtha.. 3.25 — 3.375 3.50 — 3.75 .625- 3.875 


3 3 
. S. Motor Gasoline 
q .625-— 3.75 3.75 = 3.875 
4 3 


62 octane and below... 3.25 — 3.50 3 
63-70 octane number... 4.375— 4.875 4.625-— 5.00 .625— 5.00 
EE  ktacesocs..  —a@eoReeaRA dceateca ecb 
2, 400 e p. Gasoline. . 3.25 — 3.50 3.625- 3.75 3.75 — 4.00 
Hse, 375 e.p. Gasoline. . 4.125~- 4.25 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 
8-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 4.25 -— 4.375 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 


paloaders) 
Prices Oct. 8 
= Other 
arren Districts 
§2-54 Naphtha.......... _Y oe 5.50 §.25 — 5.375 
SEER cccsceoss>. — ~~ Ulasheenbieee §.375- 5 
Motor Gasoline: 

Motor (58-62°).. 5.375- 5.50 §.25 -— 5.375 
Minimum 60 octane... 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 -— 6.25 
Minimum 65 octane... 6.375- 6.50 6.375- 6.50 
ne COMEERED... $g$-2@= = i ###iaweseesewe q§.8 “eemeusade 

it 390 e.p. gasoline. . 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 

8-70, 350-360 e.p. gaso- 
DNR cuncsevpaniscs ss 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
Prices Oct.8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 


GALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state.) 


{4-38 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 7.00 — &.00 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 
4-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for outside state shipment 6.50 — 7.50 6.50 - 7.50 6.50 -— 7.50 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. gaso- 
line, 65 octane and above 8.50 - 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 8.50 - 9.50 
42-45 Engine Distillate 
445-480 e.p.......... 6.00 7.00 6.00 - 7.00 6.00 - 7.00 
KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery, Kansas destination) 
J. S. Motor Gasoline 
62 octane and below... 3.375- 3.625 3.875- 4.00 4.00 - 4.125 
63-70 octane number.. ‘75 ~ 4.875 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
71 octane and above... meboes, | edict  _slaeeeeeorns 
~40-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 3.50 3.75 3.875- 4.00 4.00 -— 4.125 


NORTH TEXAS{ (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship- 
meant; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


°U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... $.375— 3.50 3.75 = 3.875 3.75 — 3.875 

63-70 octane number... 4.25 - 4.50 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 

71 octane and above... er re eo oy ee ee 
90-62 4 e.p. gasoline... 3.50 — 3.625 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
4-66 3 cP. gasoline... 4.125 4.25 4.25 
68-70 330-3 ¢.p. gasoline 4.25 4.375 4.375 


WEST TEXAS? (F. o. b. West Texas refinery or unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


J. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... 3.375— 3.50 3.75 — 3.875 3.75 — 3.875 
63-70 octane number... 4.25 - 4.50 4.50 -— 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
71 octame and above... RES RA: 8 ‘imRexaenems 


EAST TEXAS} (F. o. b. West Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 
. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... 2.625- 2.875 3.25 — 3.375 3.50 — 3.625 

3-70 octane number.. 5.458 — 4.00 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 

71 octane and above... Or ee eee oe 
40-62, 400 ¢.p. gasoline... 2.625— 2.875 3.25 — 3.375 3.50 — 3.75 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
U. S$. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... 3.75 4.00 4.25 
63-70 octane number... 5.00 -¥ 5.00 
71 ectane and above... 5.29 5.25 5.25 


ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... PRE, 4.00 4.25 
63-76 octane number... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
71 octane and above... ey 5.25 5.25 


Nete: —) someon shown — _ determined by C. F. R. motor 
method. (A. . M. D. 357_.M 3 


tTRefiners feces receive 6.25¢€ to % i per gallon more for gasoline and 
werosine fer local or differential territery shipment. 


tPrices Nominal. tft@nly one refiner Quoting. *Quotations only. 





Prices Prices Prices 
Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
OHIO (Quotations of S, O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio.) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline.... 7-425 7.375 7.375 
Above 65 Octane number 1.375 7.625 7.625 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Prices f.o.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of sales made on 
dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, although shipments 
may originate in other manufacturing districts, such as East Texas, Panhaadle 
Southwest Texas and Kansas). 


ee rr 

(F. . b. Group 3) 3.00 3.00 3.00 
oe |S | eer 

(F. o. b. Breckenridge) 3.00 2.75 — 2.875 {$f2.50 -— 2.625 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. plants in the Los Angeles basin) 


75-85, 375-390 e.p. for : 
blending..... rere errr 6.75 — 7.00 


ttRepresents quotations and offers to buy. 


BURNING OILS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 


6.75 - 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 


unloaders) 
Prices Oct. 8 
Bradford- Other 
Wareen Districts 
45 w.w. kerosine...... ene 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
46 w.w. kerosine......... 4.75 -— 4.875 4.73 — 4.875 
47 w.w. kerosine......... 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
Prices Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.2 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 - 3.375 3.25 -— 3.3 
KANSAS (fF. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.375- 3.50 3.25 -— 3.375 3.375— 3.50 
42-44 w.w. kerosine..... s 3.50 -— 3.75 3.375- 3.50 3.50 — 3.625 


NORTH TEXAS} (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship- 
ment; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 


EAST TEXAS? (F. 0. b. East Texas refiners for unrestricted shipment, 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 
41-43 w.w. berosine...... 2.75 — 2.875 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arisansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.625 3.625 3.625 


ARKANSAS (For Louisiana and Arlsansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. berosine...... 3.75 5 Pe 3.75 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. kerosine...... 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 


NEUTRAL OIL 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices ta car 
unloaders) 
is. Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 (180 at 100) No. 3 
color 420-425 flash: 


5.00 - 5.25 


Zero pour test......... 30.00 —30.50 30.00 -—30.50 30.00 -30.50 
ee 29.00 -29.50 29.00 -29.50 29.00 -29.50 
15 pour = Spek wacaee 28.50 —29.00 28.50 -—29.00 28.50 -29.00 
eh, ee 27.50 —28.00 27.50 -—28.00 27.50 —28.00 
180 No. 3 ae 410-415 
flash: 
TT | ee 24.50 —25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 
= No. 3 a 400-405 
ash 
Py pour teet......60 23.50 -—24.00 23.50 -24.00 23.50 -—24.00 
10 pour test.......... 22.50 —23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 
Se ee 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -—22.50 22.00 -22.50 
SS eee ee 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 
— TEXAS (F. o b. South Texas refineries) 
Vis. (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test @) 
neg 162% pale.. 5.75 LPL: 5.75 
200—No. 2-3 Pale...... 7.50 7.50 7.50 
300—No. 2-3 Pale eres tane a 8.00 8.00 8.00 
500—No. 24-3% Pale.. 9.00 9.00 9.00 
750—No. 3-4 Pale...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
1200—No. 3-4 Pale...... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
2000—No. 3-4 Pale...... 10.50 10.50 10.50 
200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 7.50 7.50 7.50 
300—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 8.00 8.00 8.00 
500—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
750—Ne. 5-6 Red Oil... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
1200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
2000—No. 5-6 Red Oil. .. 10.50 10.50 10.50 


Note: Red eil prices shown above cover oils with greem cast; blue cast red 
eils are slightly lower im some cases. 
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Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 
They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 

Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 

i (For quick reference to refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 
Prices Oct. 8 WAX 
MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F. 0. b. Tulsa basis) 
Prices represent quotations and py oge ——- Prices Prices Prices 

Vis. Color Pour Point Pour Point Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 

aOR Pee ae 5.25 re WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. o. b. New York) 

a Set area Pb: 5.25 122-124 white crude scale 

RP Pci kcobecvees 10.00 9.00 a.m.p... Pee re 3.25 3.30 3.25 -— 3.30 3.25 -— 3.30 

a St eee 9.50 8.50 124-126 white crude scale 

pk eae 11.25 10.25 Ri Be daceescdcctewres 3.30 3.35 3.30 — 3.35 3.30 — 3.35 
ee, eee 10.75 9.75 . : , 

8 Nos 10S RENE Ties 10 t 9°98 **OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in 

a eat ie 11.75 10.75 burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) 

ye eee eee 11.25 10.25 124-126 white crude scale 

eS ee 10.75 9.75 WMP s laces 55 viens 3.125- 3.25 3.00 -— 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 

fe ke er a3 1E.75 wal 

+50 No 4 Pie i? 25 11 28 CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries, in cents per pound, in bags, 

7? 2” = eeeenaee 11.75 10.75 carload lots. Melting points are A.S.T.M. method; add 3° F. to convert into 

240—No. 3......0c0000: 13.75 12.75 A.M.P.) 

DTS Sires ced euwsen 13.25 12.25 122-124 fully refined. ... 4.90 5.00 4.90 -— 5.00 4.90 - 5.00 

rer 12.75 44.25 125-127 fully refined. .... MS. §.25 5.15 — 5.25 $.15 = §.25 

PEO So astireen eens 14.75 13.75 127-129 fully refined 5.30 —- 5.40 5.30 - 5.40 5.30 - 5.40 

eed ee 14.00 13.00 130-132 fully refined 5.90 — 6.00 5.90 — 6.00 5.90 — 6.00 

vi a ee err 13.50 12.50 132-134 fully refined. .... 6.15 6.25 6.15 -— 6.25 6.15 -— 6.25 

ees Se rene 5:25 14.50 135 137 fully refined..... 6.90 — 7.00 6.90 - 7.00 6.90 — 7.00 

300—No. 5-6........... 13.25 13.00 
CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries) GAS AND FUEL OIL 
Prices Oct. 8 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 

(Vis. at 100°F.) *15 to 30 Pour Point unloaders, for oomide Fitwhassh distri ae Prices Oct. 8 ae : 

Vis. Color Pale Oils Vis. Color Red Oils 

age * Bradford- tOther 
60-85—No. 2.......... 6.50 Warren Districts 
86-110—No. 2......... 7.00 180—No. 5...... 10.25 : r Paras 

eS eae 9.75 200—No. 5...... 10.75 36-40 fuel oil............ 4.00 — 4.125 3. 875— 4.00 

gee: Ot 2 an err 10.50 220—No.5...... 11.75 

ho) SS "SU, areas rae i pe. ey. | a ee 12.75 tNot including Pittsburgh. 

200—No. 3.002. eeeeeee. 11:75 280—No. 5....:: 13.50 

SFO NGk Pine se es uaees AS79 300—No. 5...... 14.00 Prices Oct. 8& Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
*Oils ann 0 to 10 pour point bring Ic higher than above prices. To above OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 

prices add 0.25c to — prices delivered in Chicago. 50 40 c iacaeeial > 270. 4 — 
CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100°F.) 9 R-AK straw furnace Oil Sa att oy. SSte= 2 00. 875- 3 00. 
All neutral oils, 13.50. per gal. in tank car lots, and 15.5c in iron bbls. to hae on gas oil ‘yee 2.125 > Jr 2.75 eo 

rs a . JIZ-50 straw gas O1 zero 4.649 é i) —- ~ > 

cefiners only, excluding federal tax. ee cee ee 2.00 2 128 2.00 — 2.125 200 — 2.128 

32-36 dark gas oil zero.. 2.89 2.875 2.75 -— 2.875 3.89 

CYLINDER STOCKS 28-30 fuel oil,zero(per bbl.) $1.075-$1.10 $1.025—$1.05 $1.00 -g1.025 

ra 28-30 fuel oil (per J!) $0.90 $0.90 $0.90 

Prices Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)...  $0.725-$0.75 $0. 725-$0.75 $0. 725- $0.75 
MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Tulsa basis) 22-26 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.75 
(Prices represent Quotations and Sales) 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... = $0.675-—$0.70 $0 .675-$0. 70 $0.70 -$0.725 

Bright Stocks: 16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 —$0.70 $0.65 -—$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 

190-200 Vis. D at 210°. . 19.75 19.75 19.75 14-16 fuel il (per bbl.)... $0.65 $0.675 $0 65 -—$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 

150-160 Vis. : 10°; -astas & . P , 

0-10 old wae. ° 2 ian 7.00 17.00 17.00 KANSAS (F. o. b. féfinery Kansas destination) 
10-25 cold test........ 16.50 16.50 16.50 38-40 straw furnace Oil.. 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 2.875— 3.00 
25-40 cold test...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.825-$0.85 $0.80 ~$0.85 $0.80 —$0.85 

150-160 Vis E at 210° 16.00 16.00 16.00 10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.675-$0.70 $0.65 -—$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 

120 Vis. D, 210°: . ° = — . . , . ? 

0-10 pet 15.50 15.50 15.50 _ NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district refineries for unrestricted 
esau ...... 1500 15°00 1500 shipment; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 

25-40 cold test......... 14.50 14.50 14.50 38-40 straw furnace Oil.. 2.875 2.875 2.875 

4 600 St. Ref. Olive Green §.50 — 5.75 5.50 eb 5.50 5.75 38-40 prime white Furnace 

600 St. Ref. Dark Green 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 | Secor roo 2.875— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 

631 Steam Refined...... 11.00 11.00 11.00 32-36 gas oil, zero........ 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 $2.75 — 2.875 

kh, eee 3.00 - 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 32-36 gas oil - 2.00 = 2.125 2.00 = 2.125 $200 — 2.125 
CHICA So th Chicaa . " : . 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) J $0.7 75-$0.80 $0. 75 -$0.775 $0.75 -—$0.775 

a eee jg | 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.):: _30.675-80.70  $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0. 70 

See , : ¢ ) ; 

160 unfiltered....... aes 10.00 10.00 10 aa tC orrection Prices foe 32. 36 gas oil and zero gas oil were transposed in issues 

200 unfiltered........... 11.00 11.00 1100 of Sept. 26 and Sept. 19. These are correct prices as of Sept. 24 and Sept. 17. 

Bright stocks, 160 vis. No. 8 color: WEST TEXAS (F. o. b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment 
0 to 10 cold test....... 18.75 18.75 18.75 prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 

15 to 25 cold test....... 18.25 18.25 18.25 32-36 gas oil, zero....... 2.75 — 2.875 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 = 2.625 
10 to 40 cold test....... 17.75 17.75 ‘7 35 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.625-$0.675 $0.625-$0.675 $0.625-$0.675 

f tiltered Cyl. Stock..... 15.50 15.50 15.50 alan 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (A. S. T. M. Tests; Quotations and/or _ EAST TEXAS (F. o. b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment; 

sales prices to car unloaders) vali : prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 

600 Steam Refined....... 11.50 -12.00 11.50 -12.00 12.50 -13.00 38-40 p.w. furnace oil... . 2.625- 2.75 | 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 ~ 2.875 

650 Stea ReGnad...... 14.50 -15.00 50 rani * lee 32-36 gas * See ee | 375 | 625 1.50 — 1.625 1.625- 1.75 

600 Flash.......-....00. 13°30 16.00 18.30 16,00 16.00 -16.80 | 20-24 fuel oil. 22220200) $0.30 -$0.55 - $0.40 -$0.425 $0. 375-80. 425 

OFF PUM ae cesiewee’s 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 20.50 — eee ee : 

PG ond lll 15:50 -16.60 1880-1600 seas eR NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 

B ght Stock, No. 8 color ; 32-36 gas oil TreTrrr 2.625 243 2.625 2.75 2.625- 2.75 
140-150 vis. at 210°, 32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.00 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
540-550 flash: yi es & oe | eee $0.90 —$0.925 $0.95 $0.95 
10 pour test.......... 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 16-20 fuel oil............ $0.775-$0. 80 $0.80 —$0.85 $0.80 -—$0.85 
15 pour test. . 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 =. 21.50 -22:00 | 10-I4fueloil............ $0.65 -$0.70 $0.70 -$0.75 = $0.70 -$0.75 
20 pour test. wes 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 —21.50 

5S GOGE CE. kk scenes 20.00 —21.00 20.00 —21.00 20.00 -21.00 ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
fe eee 2.625— 2.75 2.625- 2.75 2.625- 2.75 
32-36 gas apne ) 25 3 25 3 25 
PETROLATUMS 28-30 gas oil, zer ese 3.00 3.00 3.00 
—_ . 20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.825-$0.875 $0.85 -$0.90 $ 5 £0 « 

» WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. 16-20 fuel * , © bi : 50 725 50 775 $0 73 ~ + =o a . Fo 
ina. refinery. In tank cars 0.5c per pound less. Quotations are from majority 10-14 fuel oil.........05. $0.60 —$0.65 $0.625-$0.65 $0. 625-$0.65 
etrolatum makers). ' 

Snow White.......... .  -7.375- 7.50 7.375- 7.50 7.375 7.50 CALIFORNIA* (F. 0. b. San Joaquin Valley) 

( y W ron pane kee 6.375- 6.50 6. 375 6.50 6. 375- 6.50 14-18 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.55 —$0.60 $0.55 -$0.60 $0.60 -$0.65 

i. a — Seta Rate 5 375 5.50 5 375-5 50 5. 375 se 50 14-18 bunker oil (per bbl.) $0.60 —$0.70 $0.60 —$0.70 $0.60 —$0,70 

on moOer........5. 2 875 Y 00 2 ta 3 00 2 875- 3 00 30-34 gas oil (per bbl.).. $1.00 —S$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 

Re Ee ee ee Pee é rg ‘ ize ie oe : = 2.75 27 Plus diesel oil (per bbl.) $1.05 —S$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 

TH Ne ewe w crew ener eens si2 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 y TB. - 2.625 *Nominal » line cl t Ron FF . 4c 
ymiur pipe ine nharge ¢t Sar I c o, 24 bbl. U . 
Prices Nominal. San Pedro. 20. aaa bbl. seaok ? Oe ay eS ee a 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 
Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect October 8, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





Latest Changes in Tank Wagon Markets 


S. O. New Jersey—Essolene: S.s. 
cut. 2.2c, Hickory, to 21c, Sept, 21. 


S.s. cut 1c, Salisbury, to 17c, Sept. 


27. 


Atlantic Refining — White Flash 
Plus: T.w. cut 2c, s.s. cut 4c, Worces- 
ter, to 13c and 13c, Sept. 12. 


T. w. cut 2c, s.s. cut 3c, Hagerstown, 
to 14c and 15c, Sept. 28. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 2c, Brunswick, to 


18¢ and 20c, Sept. 29. 


T:w. and s.s. cut lec, Jacksonville, 


to 18¢ and 20c, Sept. 27. 


S. O. Indiana—For a list of changes 
as of Sept. 11, also before and after, 
see page following this table. 


S. O. Louisiana—Essolene: §.s. cut 
0.6¢c, Bristol, to 21c, Sept. 28. 


S.S. cut 0.5¢, Chattanooga, to 20¢c, 
Sept. 26; cut 0.5c, to 19.5c, Sept. 28. 


Magnolia Petroleum — Mobilgas: 
T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5c, San Antonio, to 
16e and 18c, Sept. 24. 


Metro: T.w. cut 3c, s.s. cut 4c, Dal- 
las, to 9c and 10c, Sept. 29. 


T.w. and s.s, up 4c, Ft. Worth, to 


12¢c and 14c, Sept. 25. 

T.w. and s.s. up 5c, San Antonio, to 
14¢ and 16c, Sept. 24. 

Continental Oil—Conoco' Bronze: 
T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, Billings, to 21c 
and 23c, July 27. 

T.w. and s.s. up 3c, Salt Lake City, 
to 19¢e and 21c, Oct, 3. 


T.w. and s.s. up 8c, Salt 
to 17¢c and 19c, Oct, 3. 


Demand: 
Lake City, 


Ss. O. California—Standard: T.w. 
and s.s. cut 2.5¢c, Reno, to 16.5¢ and 
18.5¢, Sept. 26. 


Flight: T.w. and s.s. cut 2.5c, Reno, 


to 14.5¢ and 16.5c, Sept. 26. 
Aviation Gasoline 
Continental Oil Co.—Up 3c, Salt 
Lake City, to 22c t.w., Oct. 3. 
S. O. New Jersey——Cut 0.5c, Bayonne 
and Baltimore, to 10¢ t.c., Oct. 5 


Cut to 0.75¢e, Jacksonville, to 9.75¢e 
t.c., Oct. 5. 





Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
Bayonne, to 10c t.c., Oct. 5. 


Cut 0.5ce, 


S. O. Louisiana—Cut 0.5¢c, Tulsa, to 
8e t.c. Oct. 5. 


Cut 





Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
0.5c, Baytown, to 8.2c t.c., Oct. 5, 


Magnolia Petroleum — Correction: 
T.w. price at Dallas should have been 
12¢c excluding tax since, Aug. 10. Oth- 
er changes are coincident with changes 
on Mobilgas. 


S. O. Indiana—Cut 1c, through 
Michigan, except upper peninsula un- 
changed, Oct, 8. 


Kerosine 


Atlantic Refining — Cut  0.25e, 
Springfield, to 8.25c t.w., Oct. 2. 


Cut 0.5e, to 8c t.w., 
Sept. 28. 


Providence, 


Magnolia—cCut 2c, Dallas, to 6c t.w., 
Sept. 28. 


Heating Oil 


S. O. New York—Nos. 2, 8 and 4, 
cut 0.5c, New York City, to 6.5e and 
6¢e t.w., respectively, Oct, 3, 





S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Posted Essolene Kero- 
Tank Retail Tax- Posted sine 
Car TW. es SS. TW 


Atlantic City, N. J.... 8.5 15 4 18.5 10 

Wewatk, IN. Jos<.:.c00i 1.8 S63 4 Fes. OS 
Annapolis, Md....... 8.1 14.6 5 19.1 10 

Baltimore, Md....... 7.6 14.1 5 18.6 9.5 
Cumberland, Md..... Si 85:5 5: Bet B27 
Washington, Dd: <.. 7.8 14.3 3 16.8 11.5 
Danville, Va......... 9:2 tor 6 4 ey es 
Norfolk, Va........<. if 4452.6 F957 Biss 
Petersburg, Va....... 8 14.5 6 20 11.4 
Richmond, Va........ 8 14.5 6 20 a7 
Roanoke, Va......... 9.3 t3:38°-6 223 9 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.5 15 5 9.5 32:6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 7.8 14.3 5 18.8 11.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 8.5 15 ; 2 12.2 
Chariotes, N.C... 9 (64 7 2 43.5 
Piscmory, Pes Gin cass cc 10:2 36.7 7 21 13.7 
a eee 16.2 46:7 7 21:2 338 
Raleigh, N. C......... 9.7 16.2 7 22.7 13.3 
Selmeary,; Me C...<seec 10 16.5 7 17 13.6 
Chanesma 5. 0...... 2.4 S62 7 27 HS 
Columbia, $. C....... 9.5 16 , 22 1S.2 
Spartanburg, SG... G9 AGGk °F aeeS “iacs 


Price basis to dealers: Dealer contracts or 
Essolene are written at dealers’ price, which to 
divided dealers is 2.5c¢ per gal. above tank car price, 
and to undivided dealers is dealer price less 0.5c 
per gal. Note: Beginning Dec. 28, 1933, volun- 
tary discounts off posted tank car price given to 
dealers thru territory, where service station prices 
are subnormal. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery; 
consumer t.w. is generally 2c off 8.s. price. 

Kerosine Discount: Ic off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount 


S. 0. NEW YORK 


Socony Mobilgas 
Total 


Kero- 
Posted Posted sine 
Dealer Taxes T.W. SS. T.W. 


Metropolitan New York City, including Staten 
10 16.5 5 5 


aS eee 4 6 17. 8.! 
ee a st 4 15 16 9 
Binghamton, N. Y.. > <€ 18 9.25 
ESS SS re “10 = 36.5 Bens 3 

amestown, N. Y.....10 4 16.5 17.5 9 

lattsburg, N. Y...... ws 4 7 18 9.75 
Rochester, N. Y...... 10 4 16.5 17.5 9.25 
syracuse, No Y.6 6c se 10 4 16.5 17.5 9.25 
Danbury, Conn....... 10 > 85 TS $8.5 
Hartford, Conn....... o5 3 16 8.5 
New Haven, Conn.... 9.5 3 15 16 7.50 
Bangor, Me. ....i..%% ws Ss 18 19 2.5 
Portiand, Me......... 10 5 i725. ‘Fes 8.75 
Boston, Mass........ ioe 62 13 8 
eo ee; Se 10.5 5 18 19 9.25 
Lancaster, N. H...... 11 S 5S 225 9.75 
ste de N. H. 9 5 17 18 9 

Providence, R. 1. isa oe 13 14 8 
aan Mes 2 20 9.75 
a. S| a 9 > Ges Er25 9.75 


Discounts to commercial consumers, 2c under 
8.8. pas at time and place of delivery in accordance 
with CD-1 Official Commercial Consumer Contract 

Third Grade Gasoline 

Offered only at points where competition requires 
at s.s., 2c below s.s. prices of Socony. Dealers get 
2c margin. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Atlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline 





ero 
Total sine 
TW: Vanes Tons Gas TW. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 11.5 4 5.5 87:5 2 
Pitteburgh, Pa... 12 4 16 18 10 
Allentown, Pa........ as £ 6.5 25 6 
(ere 2 4 16 18 9 
Scranton, Pa. ..cess0 12 4 16 18 10 
SE ee 12 4 16 18 10 
Ce oe. ee 12 4 16 18 10 
Wilmington, Del...... Mis @ 25.45.4255. 3 
Boston, Blass... ..4...8.79 © 32.75 33 8 
Springfield, Mass..... 11 4 15 17 8.25 
Worcester, Mass...... 9 4 13 13 8.5 
Fall River. Mass...... s5 € Ws MS OS 
Providence, R. |...... » 3 12 14 8 
Hartford, Conn....... 11 > 16 7.5 
New Haven, Conn....11 3 14 16 7.5 
Atlantic City, N.J....12:5 @ 16.5 1:5 W 
Camden, WN. Jo... o<0< 12 4 16 18 10 
Trenton, “4? re Mm. ¢ 6:1 KB OW 
Annapolis, Md....... PS ae 7.8: ‘Peek 9S 
Baltimore, Md....... 11.6 5 16.6 18.6 9.5 
Hagerstown, _ Serre 9 5 14 15 10 
Richmond, Va........ 12 6 18 20 Bi? 
Wilmington, N. Cicncceice f Te wee. 
Brunswick, Ga.......11 7 #18 aH. -. 913.5 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 10 8 18 20 11.5 


Note: Tank wagon prices are geen applicable to 
consumers purchasing lots of 100 gals. of over is 
one delivery and in accordance with CD-1 Official 
Commercial Consumer Contract. 

Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 
gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equal 
to 3.5¢ off posted s.s. price; undivided dealers, price 
equal to 4c off posted s.s. price; authorized dealers 
contracts previous to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to 
3c less than posted s.s. price, plus lc rental. 

*Georgia kerosine has lc state tax, not included 
in above prices. 


S. O. OHIO 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Ohio statewide....... 10.5 § 15.5 47.5 °%12.5 
Summit county....... 95 § %.S. 34.5. 712.5 
Alien, Butier, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Miami, 
Montgomery and Preble counties: 


‘Ktakae ee eases Reese 9.5 5 14.5 15.5 912.5 
Hamilton county..... S:5 5 13.5: 15.5 *12.5 
Renown Swe Grade) . 

Ohio statewide. 5 15 ie | 2.5 
Summit county.. ca aaratk - 5 5. 346.5: 26 2382.5 


Allen, Butler, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Miami, 
Montgomery and Preble counties: 
PRO ee ee S35: 5 34.5 “URS Sia. 5 
Hamilton county..... $.$ 5 1.5 45.5: 913.5 


Above prices imclude these Negeeties fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, | /40c on =. 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c¢ per 
/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c¢ for 1) to 5) bbis., 


per gal. in a single barrel; 
inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/3 


see, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 


is 2c; Minnesota, 1/25c; M.ssouri, 
North Dikota, 1/2)c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. in lots of more than 50 bols. 


2/25¢ for over 5 


3/1092; 


il. ina single barrel, 1/20c per gal. 


in bulk; Florida, 1 /8c; [llinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c 
bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet 
Nebraska, 3/10)c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; 
1/5c in lots less thaa 50 bbis. South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, L/L0c;. Tennes- 


Kerc v¥°  -—poaaeees fees only: Iowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/Sc per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/Sc pe 


gal. in lots over 25 b 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect October 8, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





Res may Tank Wagon Prices (Allen, Butler, Cham- 
paign, Clark, Darke, Hamilton, Miami, Montgomery 
and Preble counties) 


Undivided Authorized 
Accounts Agents 
(Exc. of (Exc. of 


Authorized Divided lec 


Agents) Accounts Rental) 
Sohio X-70........ 34.5 13 13 
Renown (3rd grade) 12.5 13 13 


*Kerosine prices include lc state tax. 
Note: On single deliveries of motor gasolines under 
25 gallons, to t.w. consumers, 8.8. price applies. 


Discounts to contract consumers only: off 
t.w. price, on deliveries per month: 0 to 3,000 gals., 
Sohio Ethyl, X-70 and Renown, full t.w. price, 
3,000 to 10,000 gals., Ethyl and X-70, lc; over 
10,000 gals., 2c. Renown, 3,000 to 10, 000 gals., 
0.5c; over 10,000 gals., Ic. 

Governmental business (U. S., state, county, 
municipal and departments thereof) for tank wagon 
deliveries: effective March 29, 1934, get seller’s 
t.w. price, at time and place of delivery, as posted 
at seller’s plant from or at which delivery is made, 
subject to a maximum price limitation during the 
first three months of this contract of 25% more than 
the posted price. (Price to U. S. Gov’t. is less 4c per 
gal. state tax, and to state deps., less Ic federal tax). 

iscounts same as those contained in Official Con- 
tract Form CD-1 For service station deliveries: 
same price basis as for t.w. deliveries, except that 
prices are posted s.8. prices. 

Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com- 
mercial consumers, 2.5c per gal. off t.w. price, any 
quantity. 


S. O. KENTUCKY 


Crown Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Lexington, Ky........ 13.5 6 WS WS 4.5 
Louisville, Ky........ 12 6 18 20 11 
Padecal, BS. .6. sa 12 6 18 20 11 
Covington, Ky....... 10 6 16 17 11.5 
et eres 11.5 7 18.5 20.5 *13 
icksburg, Miss...... 11 7 #18 20 4 *12 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 *8 18 20 ll 
ee ee 2.5% 2.5 2.5 
Montgomery, ME: 6% 12.5 9 21.5 33.5 5 
a: | ee 13 7 20 22 4694.5 
Atlanta, Ga. ..csccace 12 7 19 22 «14.5 
Bugatti, Ge. 6 .c.s0cs 13 7 20 22 «=—«*14.5 
Savannah, Ga........ 12 t & 21 =+*14 
comera. | eee 9 8 17 20 11.5 
eS 10 8 18 20 %.- 
pe ee eee 10 8 18 20 yy a 
Pensacola, Fla........ § © if 19 13.5 
Kyso (Third Grade) 
Lexington, Ky........ ll 6 17 19 11.5 
Louisville, Ky........ 10.5 6 16.5 18.5 Ill 
Paducah, Ky......... 0.5 6 6.5 1.5 
Covington, Ky....... $5 6 4.5 15.5 38.5 
ara ae MM cdesee 10 2 oe 19 *13 
icksburg, Miss...... 9.5 7 16.8 18.5 *12 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 *8 18 20 11 
Mobile, Ala........0. 11 *8 19 21 12 
Montgomery, Ala..... 10.5 #9 19.5 21.5 *15 
ee 10 2 ke 20 «=—*14.5 
Augusta, ee: 11 7 20 «=—*14.5 
ee 7 #18 20 =—-*14.5 
Pensacola, Fla........ 7 *9 16 18 13.5 


Dealer Discount: off posted s.s. price, on Crown 
and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
4c; on Kyso, 3c; to “‘divided” dealers, Crown and 
Ethyl, “?." and Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
about Jan. 4. 

‘axes: in the tax column is included these 
city and count gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Birmingham, 4 city; Mobile, le city; Montgomery, 
Ic city and le county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include lc state tax. 
Montgomery kerosine price includes ‘Mc city tax. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Chicago, IIl.. ...10.8 *4 14.8 14.3 8 
Decatur, Ill. . 10.7 *4 144.7 16.7 16.2 
E. St. Louis, Ill 10.4 *4 14.4 12.4 9.5 
joliet, Tis... 10.8 *4 14.8 16.8 10.2 
Peoria, Ill..... 10.7 *4 14.7 16.7 10.2 

2 . ae 7.9 *4 11.9 14.9 10 
Spri agteld. Mi. es *4 14.7 16.7 10.2 
Indianapolis, Ind. ree 23 16.4 18.4 714.2 

neville, Ind.... 8.3 *5 13.3 14.3 T14 
S cnet me, Ind. 11.7 *5 16.7 18.7 t14.5 
, Michigan.. Baan 4 15 17 10.5 


October 10, 1934 


S. O. INDIANA (Cont’d) 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 


Grand Rapids, Mich..10.7 4 14.7 16.7 10.2 
Saginaw, Mich 11 + 15 17 10.5 
Marquette, Mich. 12 + 16 18 10.8 
Green Bay, Wisc.. Mis 3 16.2 18.2 10.2 
Madison, Wisc. . . ll 5 16 18 9 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 7.4 5 52.4 34:4 -3.7 
La Crosse, Wisc. . 11 5 16 18 10.8 
Minneapolis, Minn 11 @ 5 15.4 10.4 
Duluth, Minn.... 1.3 @& 15.2 2.3 WSs 
Mankato, Minn.. il 4 15 17 10.3 
Des Moines, la.. 10.4 4 14.4 16.4 8 
Sioux City, Ia... 10.6 4 14.6 16.6 9.7 
Davenport, Ia.. 10.5 4 14.5 15.5 10.1 
Mason City, Ia 10.7 4 14.7 16.7 10.1 
St. Louis, Mo 10-3 93-5 13-7 95:5 8.7 
ees City, Mo 9 t4 13.9 15.9 7.5 
Joseph, Mo 1.9 T4 13.9 15.9 8.8 
| ee Ne Bhs 12 + 16 18 42.1 
Grand Forks, N. D 12.4 4 16.4 18. 12.4 
Minot, N. D.... 13.2 4 b7.2 39.2 3223 
Pierre, §. D.... 13.6 *5 18.6 20.6 I11.1 
Huron, S. D.... 11.5 ¥*5 16.5 18 11.4 
Wichita, Kansas a 33.5 45:5 6 
Bartlesville, Okla 11 5 16 18.5 8.5 


Note: Kerosine s.s. prices are generally 3c above 
normal t.w. price. 
Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Stanolind prices are lc under normal Red Crown 
prices shown above, thru territory. Among ex- 
ceptions are the following points: 


E. St. Louis, Ill... 9.4 *4 13.4 15 9.5 
Detroit, Mich........ a5 4 13.5 15.5 10.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 9.2 4 3.2 18.2 16.2 
Saginaw, Mich 10.2 4 14.2 15.2 10.5 
Milwaukee, Wisc eA. ae. 10.9 12.4 9.7 
Sioux City, lowa. 10.7 4 4.7 16.2% $7 
Wichita, Kan oe 4 12 14 6 

Fargo, N. D...... 10.7 4 14.7 17 12.1 
grand Forks, N. D....12.4 4 16.4 18.4 12.4 
a. oe: > Sere 51.2 *5 16.2 18 11.1 
Bartlesville, Okla..... 9 5 14 iss «6+6Go 


tSt. Louis tax includes 0.5c city tax; Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, lc city tax. tIncludes 4c state tax. 

*Illinois collects a sales tax of 2%, to cover which 
Standard charges 0.2c per gallon on gasoline, kero- 
sine and angie: this tax is included in t.w. and s.s. 
columns in above table for gasoline, but not in tax 
column. South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices 
include 0.le for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and s.s. 
gasoline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 

Discounts: to controlled and uncontrolled dealers, 
undivided gasoline accounts, thru territory, off s.s. 

rice: Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline, 4c; Stanolind, 

c. Divided gasoline accounts get 0.5c less per 
gallon. In case of lease and agency and AAA ac- 
counts, the above discounts include the 0.5c per 
gal. rental allowance. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: _ ef- 
fective Feb. 26, 1934, thru territory, including 
Chicago, on purchases er month, discount off t.w. 

rice; Ethyl and Red Crown, 3000 to 10,000 gals. 
c; Stanolind, 0.5c; over 10,000 gals., Ethyl and 
Red Crown, 2c; Stanolind, lc. | pan Gane under 
3,000 gals. monthly made at regular t.w. price; if 
single deliveries of less than 25 gals. are made, 
regular 8.8. price applies. 


S. O. NEBRASKA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Omaha, Neb......... 2 17 17.4 10 
McCook, Neb........ 42.7 5 87.7 6.7 16.7 
Norfolk, Neb......... 12.4 5 17.4 17.9 10.4 
North Platte, Neb....12.8 5 17.8 18.3 10 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... m3 § 8.3 WS SF 


Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Reliance gasoline prices are 1.5c below normal 
Red Crown prices. Following points are among 
those below this normal differential: 


Gmaha, Neb... ....00: 10.5 5 15.5 15.9 16 
McCook, Neb........ 1.2 65 16.2 17.7 10.7 
Norfolk, Neb......... 10.9 § 15.9 16.9 10.4 
North Platte, Neb....11.3 5 16.3 17 10 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... 12 5 17 17.3 9 


Discounts to dealers: including rentals under 
lease and agency agreements, off s.s. price: to un- 
divided accounts, Standard Red Crown and Ethyl 
asolines, 4c; Reliance, 3c; to divided accounts, 
Red Crown and Ethyl, 3.5c; Reliance, 2.5c. 

Discounts to consumers covered only by form 
CD-1 Official Commercial Consumer Contract. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Essolene 
Posted Posted Kero- 
Tank Retail Tax- — sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 


Little Rock, Ark...... 7.6 14.1 7.5 21 11 
Alexandria, La....... 7.6 14.1 *7 20.5 *10 
Baton Rouge, La..... 7.7 14.2 6 19.7 12 
New Orleans, La...... 7.3 13.8 *7 20 *12 
Lake Charles, Rae 7.7 14.2 *7 20.7 *12 
Shreveport, Ree a 6. Ss 6 15 *10 
Lafayette, La........ 7.8 14.3 *7 20.8% *12 
Bretel, FOGG. .-ccccec 10 16.5 8 2 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn....10 16.5 8 3.5 Ty 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 10.2 16.7 8 22.5 13.5 
Memphis, Tenn.. «2 35.9 3 ae.3 30.5 
Nashville, Tenn...... 9.5 16 Ss 25 


*Lake Charles, Alexandria, New Orleans and 
Lafayette gasoline tax includes Sc state tax, Ic 
federal tax, and le parish tax. Louisiana kerosine 
prices include le state tax. 

Price basis to dealers: Divided dealers get dealers 
price which is 2.5¢ above tank car; undivided dealers 
get dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery; 
consumer t.w. is generally 2c off s.s. price. 

Kerosine discount: 2c per gal. off t.w. price to 
open dealers, 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Mobilgas Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Muskogee, Okla...... 11 5 16 18 6 
Oklahoma City....... 7 5 12 14 8.5 
oS eee 11 5 16 18 1 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 1.5 5 16.8 185 §& 
Little Rock, Ark...... 11.5 7.5 19 21 9 
Texarkana, Ark...... 12% = = «117 19 8 
DS ea 9 5 14 16 6 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 9 5 14 16 7 
Houston, Tex........10 . 17 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex..... 11 5 616 18 8.5 
GE Paes: Tes. se cccces .5 § 18.5 20.5 Il 
Santa Fe, N. M...... 12 **7 19 21 13 
Roswell, N. M....... 12 tt6.5 18.5 20.5 7 
Metro Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Muskogee, Okla...... 8 5 13 15 6 
Oklahoma City....... 5 5 10 12 8.5 
yo eae 8 5 13 15 a.3 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 10 5 15 17 8 
Little Rock, Ark...... 10 7.5 V2.5 3S § 
Texarkana, Ark...... 6 5 13 8 
Saas, TEs. 2. cccccs 4 5 9 10 6 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 7 5 12 14 7 
Houston, Tex........ 8 > 15 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex..... 9 5 14 16 8.5 
ES Paso, Tek. ..cccsce 11 5 16 18 ll 
Santa Fe, N. M...... G MT 16 18 13 
Roswell, N. M. -10 t6.5 16.5 18.5 7 


*In Tesethsams ‘Ae Texas tax applies; outside 
Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

tin Fort Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies outside 
Fort Smith, 6.5¢ Arkansas tax applies. 

**Includes Ic city tax. 

ttincludes 0.5c¢ city tax. 

Note: Price basis to dealers off s.s. price: 
in t.w., bulk or bbl. deliveries, on Mobilgas and 
> to 100% dealers, 4c; to divided dealers, 3.5c. 

On Metro gasoline, to 100% dealers, 3c; to divided 
dealers, 2.5c. 

Price basis to consumers: in t.w., bulk or bbl. 
deliveries: all grades gasoline invoiced at t.w. price, 
which is generally 2c less than s.s. price, less quantity 
discounts, if any, earned under cb. contract form, 
at end of month and at end of year. 

tAt Dallas, effective Sept. 12, 1934, temporarily 
all dealers receive an additional lc discount per 
gal. on Metro gasoline, and t.w. consumers a suf- 
ficient amount to make their total discount equiva- 
lent to 4c off s.s., including discounts under CD-1 
contracts. 


CONTINENTAL OIL 


one Bronze Gasoline 
8 


Denver, Colo......... 5 1 20 12. 
a 13 5 20 11 
Grand Junc., Colo....15.5 5 20.5 22.5 15 
Casper, Wyo Renamed 13 5 18 20 Ins 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 13 5 18 20 13 
Billings, Mont. 15 6 21 23 16.5 
Butte, Mont......... 15 6 21 23 17.5 
Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 21.5 23.5 17.5 
Helena, Maat. eee Ge «25 25 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah..14 5 19 21 16 


Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect October 8, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





CONTINENTAL OIL (Cont’d) 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Bowk Ede. .cicscsseseleas 6 22.5 24.5 18 
Twin Falls, Ida.......16. 6 22:5. 24.5 8 


5 
Albuquerque, N. M...11.5 t6.5 18 20 13 
Demand (Third Grade 


ee ae 8 | 11 5 16 18 10 
Cheyenne, Wyo......11.5 5 16:5 18.5 3 
Helena, Mont........ 15 6 21 23 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .12 5 17 19 16 
ENG | a.5 6 20.5 22.5 8 
Albuquerque, N. M. 9.5 6.5 16 18 13 


tIincludes city tax of 0.5c. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines, 
thru territory, off s.s. price: to “‘undivided”’ dealers: 
Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4c; Demand, 3c; to 
“divided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 3.5c; 
Demand, 2.5c. 


S. O. CALIFORNIA 


Standard Gasoline 


San Francisco, Cal....12.5 4 16.5 18.5 12.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 11.5 4 s.5: t7.5° 32:5 
Le a eee 1 4 17 19 14 
Phoenix, Ariz........14 6 20 22 T16 
Reno, Nev Pr | 5 16.5 18.5 15.5 
Portland, Ore........13 6 19 21 23.5 
Seattle, Wash........13 6 19 21 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 16 6 22 24 18 
Tacoma, Wash....... 13 6 19 21 3.5 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal....10.5 4 44.5 16.5 12.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 9.5 4 13.5 25.5. 32.5 
ON er 11 4 15 17 14 
eee ee 4.5 16.5 145.5 
Phoenix, Ariz........12 6 18 20 «16 
Portland, Ore........ 11 6 17 19 3.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 11 6 17 19 13.5 
Tacoma, Wash....... 11 6 17 19 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 14 6 20 22 18 


tincludes Sc state tax. 


Discounts: to 100% ore on Standard gaso 
line, beginning June 20, 1934, 2c per gal. off t.w 
price; on Flight gasoline. le off t.w. 


CANADA 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
Imperial Three Star Gasoline 


Hamilton, Ont....... *15 6 *21 23.5 17.5 
Teronte, Ont... <0. *15 6 *21 23.5 47.5 
Brandon, Man.......23.3 7 30.3 33.3 21.8 
Winnipeg, Man....... 21.7 F 26.7 31.7 2.2 
PIMA, DRBK.. <00:0.0 50 23 6 29 32 21.5 
Saskatoon, Sask......25.8 6 31.8 34.8 24.3 
Edmonton, Alta...... 23.2 6 Sh.2 38.2 “25.7 
Calgary; Alt. ... <5: 22.5 6 .26.5 31.5. ZI 
Vancouver, B. C...... 21 7 *28 30 24 
Montreal, Que........ 18 6 24 7 17 
Be. Jone, No B. ... se 18 8 26 30 21 
Halifax, N. S.........<.. 18 8 26 30 21 


*No established t.w. price at these points: dealers 
and consumers’ prices based on “so many cents 
below 8.8. prices”; open dealers get 2.5c off; 100% 
dealers get lc additional. 

Discount to dealers and A.R.D. Accounts: 

On gasoline, effective May 14, 1934: in Maritime 
Provinces, all dealers get 4c off s.s. price; in all other 
provinces, open dealers get 3c off 8.8. price and Ic 
additional to 100% accounts. 





Aviation Gasoline Prices| 





Following are tank car and/or tank 

wagon prices of aviation gasoline in princi- 
pal marketing territories (Stanavo aviation 
in all territories except Continental Oil and 
Magnolia Pet. Co.) Tax column includes Ic 
federal tax, and state tax; also municipal 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. 

S. O. NEW JERSEY 
Prices in Effect Oct. 8, 1934 


(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 


Bayonne, N. J... 10 
Baltimore, Md 10 
Basis of F.o.b Jac ksonville, Fla ».75 


Discounts: dealers and contract consumers 
conform to CD-1 contract form. 


COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 
Tank Car 
Bayonne, N. J. (exclusive of taxes)...... 10 
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S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Total 
TW. Tax T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... S.5 4 13:5 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......16 + 20 
Altoona, Thon: 16 4 20 
larruburg, Pa... .....35.5 4 19.5 
Discounts: to dealers and contract consumers in 


or generally 2c off consumers’ 


accordance with CD-1, 


nk wagon price 


S. O. OHIO 


Thru Ohio: (To Commercial Consumers 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation (73 Octane, Blue) 
Sealine we ps ete Skee 13.0 20.5 
Discounts: to commercial consumers on contract 
only: 60 octane and above, from 3,000 to 10,000 
gals. per month, Ic; over 10,000 gals. per month, 2c. 
For delivery on contract to hangar operators 
reselling: 2c below commercial consumer posted 
t.w. price. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Chicago. The. si ccccs 715.3 4 19.3 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 7 5 20.7 
Detroit, Mich ON 4 19 
Milwaukee, Wisc.....15.2 5 20.2 
Minneapolis, Minn....15.9 4 19.9 
St. Louis, Mo..<...50. 14.2 3 ee 
Kansas City, Mo..... 14.7 *4 18.7 
of: con), Oe | eae 6.9 + 20.9 
SAUTOR, Os. sc sae sas ¥*#16.9 5 21.9 
Wichita, ee 13.6 4 17.6 
*Includes lc city tax. 
**I Includes 0.lc to cover sales tax. 
tIincludes 0.2c to cover Ill., 2% sales tax. 
S. O. LOUISIANA 
(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
Basis of F.0.b.. Taish, Gklassc cs cc ccsicas 8 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 
Total 
. ia _ re 
Mas, VK S s-ssciec anes 20 
HUMBLE OIL _ REFINING co. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)...... 8.2 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Total 
T.W. Tax ‘Tes 
Denver, Colo... 16s 16 5 21 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 16 5 21 
Helena, Mont........ 20 6 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17 5 22 
Albuquerque, N. M...16 *6.5 22.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Ariz........14.3 6 20.3 
Los Angeles, i 12.3 4 16.3 
San Francisco, Cal....12.2 4 16.2 
ee ee eee 13.5 5 18.5 
Portland, Ore... ......34.7 6 20.7 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 15.4 6 21.4 
Spokane, Wash....... 17 6 23 


Note: Above prices are for deliveries by tank 
truck or in iron barrels in quantities of 100 gallons 
or more. For quantities less than 100 gallons, add 
2c per gallon. 


Naphtha Prices 


Prices in Effect Oct. 8, 1934 
(in Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels; in Cents per 








Gallon) 
‘a Se 

- ae a ~ 

cs ae 68 CS 

es so go = 

74 78 2a & 

PA >Z OZ * 
Altoona, Pa.... bias Siete ee 17 
Baltimore...... ee eee acee See. 
SL Sere 17 17 16 17 
Bridgeport..... Pater bic Sas 13:5 
Buffalo (net). . ies 14 
CIERSO. i s:00.0s a13.9 395.9 215 $18 
| *417.4 **2] **18.5 7.5 
Kansas City.... 14 15.5 16.3 9:5 
Lancaster, Pa.. er Pat nes 17 
Milwaukee..... 19.5 21 21.8 18.5 
Minneapolis. . 9419.8 21.3 %*22.1 tt15.9 
Newark, N. aie ay 13 
New York ity 13 13 15 13 
Philadelphia.. 3.5 15 16 13.5 
Providence..... ens bats 14 
Rochester (net). ee oe = 16 
St; LOOM 666ics 14.7 16.2 17 13 
BPCRCERE. 65.06 « ee rer shee 16 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 
In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard termin 


HOW VOW TEMIUGE, . sacccebeneKaus<d | 
Philadeipnie districts... cis veceeccaes » Be 
PUOU NINN Gs « c05krasdeeaes sbeunes 9.0 


*In the East, prices apply on product generally 
known as Petroleum Spirits; in the middlewes: 
prices apply on Stanosol (S. O. Indiana grade of 
Stoddard Solvent). 

tincludes 4c state tax 

**Includes 3c state tax. 

tIncludes 0.2¢ to cover Illinois 2% sales tax. 

ttlc higher for less than 100 gals. 

***2c discount allowed if under contract; 
allowed on 200 gals. or more, with le premium for 
steel bbls. 

Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers in 
some instances. 








Heating Oil | 


Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of heating oil at the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 

Prices in Effect Oct. 8, 1934 





No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 
ee Oe: ae Serer 8.5 7 7 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 8.5 7 7 
Baltimore, Md......... ae | 7 
Washington, D. "oer es S.75 «25 : Be 
S. O. New York 
New York City....... > SS. Gos 65. 6 
ee ee, ee S75 6.75 6.75 6.5 
Rochester, N.Y .oc5 cca 92> 1.95 a 
Boston, Mass.......... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.51 
Augusta, Me........... 925 2 7 7 
Manchester, N. H...... 8.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt......... 9.73 Guts Scas S.25 
New Haven, Conn...... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Providence, R. 1........ 8.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Atlantic Refining 
Philadephia, Pa... -..0< 8.5 7 oe 6.5 
MUSHtOWO, Fass sc .se ces 9 & re 1 Be 
Wilmington, Del........ 8.5 7 oe 6.5 
Springfield, Mass....... S75 cao 7.25 
Worcester, Mass........ S75. 7.85 ys: 
Partiord, Coan. «06005 eo 6 7 
S. O. Ohio 
Ohio Statewide......... 8 14s Foe Gone 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; bucket 
dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 1 


PTET CECE ET OCCT 
ERGO OA NOG. xix s 35k sdvacetensudencs *] 
DOCREONE PRION sok o:65 cubs e we eeeeeesouess 
TNO iS oe oe ae eee eee ues 
DRIDRGROOHO.NEADR 6 cick 5 ceascsesrsieoee 
POE ER as cache Rki ee elbcecesces 
ge SE errr rere eer 
RENE ROU, CRON 6 ca coewek esas tewceae 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


NINICO COGDONA 
NoOrwofe. Nw 


Discounts: at Chicago above price applies on 
150 gals. or more; 100 to 149 gals., 0.5c higher, 
under 100 gals., 1.5c higher. Indianapolis and 
Detroit lc off t.w. price for deliveries of 100 gals. 
and over; at St. Louis, lc off for 50 gal. dumps and 
over; at other above points, lc off t.w. price for 
deliveries 150 gals. and over. 





S. O. Indiana Changes 


Here are price changes in S. O 
Indiana territory, both before, on, and 


after the general reduction of Sept. 11. ' 


This Sept. 11 change was first report- 
ed in the Sept. 12 issue, page 21, and 
some prices in the table on page 57 of 
the Sept. 19 were. changed accord 
ingly. 


Prices changes listed hereafter 
bring the prices in this territory as 
up to date as is possible at this time, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect October 8, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 








and corrects a number of prices pub- 
lished previously. 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
Chicago: S.s. cut 1c, to 15.8¢, Oct. 
5: cut 1.5¢, to 14.3¢, Oct. 6. 
Davenport: S.s. cut Le, to 15.5e, Oct 
4. 
Decatur: S.s. cut 3c, to 138.7¢, Sept. 
15: up 3¢e, to 16.7¢c, Sept, 20. 


Detroit: T.w. and s.s. cut le, Oct, 8. 


Evansville: s.s.-cut 1.5¢, to 16.8e¢, 
Sept, 13; cut 1.5¢c, to 15.3c, Sept. 14; 
cut le, to 14.3¢, Sept, 15. T.w. cut 
8c, to 13.3c, Sept. 25. 


Fargo: S.s. cut 2.7¢, to 17.2¢c, Aug. 
24: cut 1c, to 16.2c, Aug. 27; cut 2.5c, 
to 13.7c, Aug. 29; cut 0.5c, to 13.2¢, 
Aug.. 30; up 5.7¢c, to 18.9c, Aug, 31; 
0.9c, to 18c, Sept. 11. T.w. cut 
1.9¢, to 16c, Sept. 11. 

Grand Rapids: T.w. cut 1¢, to 15.7e, 


cut 


June 26. No change on Sept 11; t.w. 
and s.s. cut le, Oct, 8. 
Huron: S.s. cut 2.8¢, to 1&8e, July 


18; up 1.5¢c to 19.5c, Aug. 31; cut le, 


to 18.5¢c, Sept. 11; cut .5¢e, to 18e, 
Sept. 13. T.w. cut 2.3¢ to 16.5¢, Sept. 
rs, 

Indianapolis: S.s. cut 0.5¢, to 19.4e¢, 
June 16; cut 0.5¢, to 18.9¢e, Aug, 27; 
cut 0.5¢, to 18.4c, Sept. 11. T.w. cut 
1.5c, to 16.4c, Sept. 11. 

Joliet: S.s. down le to 15.7¢ June 


13; up 2c to 17.7¢, July 5; down .9¢, 
to 16.8c, Sept. 11. T.w. 1.9e, 
to 14.8¢e, Sept. 11. 

Kansas City: S.s. up le to lhe, July 
5; up le to 17¢c, Aug. 22; down 1.1¢ to 


down 


15.9¢c, Sept. 11. T.w. down 1.1¢c to 
13.9c, Sept. 11. 
Mankato: S.s. down 0.4¢e to 16.4e, 


July 18; up 1.3c, to 17.7c, Aug. 31; 
down (.7¢, to 17¢, Sept. 11. T.w. down 
1.8¢c, to 15c, Aug. 1; up 0.7¢, to 15.7c¢, 
Aug. 31; down 0).7¢c, to 15c, Sept, 11. 

Mason City: Down 1c to 17.#c, Aug. 
7; up le, to 18.6¢c, Sept. 5; down 1.9c, 
to 16.7¢c, Sept. 11. T.w. down 
14.7¢c, Sept. 11. 

Milwaukee: S.s. down 1.1¢, to 14.4¢, 
Sept. 8 T.w. down 1.1c, to 12.4¢, Sept. 
15. No change in general Sept. 11 cut. 

Minneapolis: T.w. up 0.6¢e, to 15.5¢ 
and s.s. up 0.6¢e, to 17.5e, Aug. 31; t.w. 
down 0.5¢e, to 15e and s.s. down 04.5e, 
to 17e, Sept. 11. S.s. down 1.6c, to 
15.4¢, Sept, 18. 


‘ 


Peoria: S.s. 


1.9¢e, to 


up 3.1le, to 17¢c, July 
17; down 0.3c, to 16.7c, Sept. 11. 
Quincy: down 1.5¢, to 17.1e, 
June 20; down 1c, to 16.1c, June 23; 
down 1c, to 15.1¢c, June 27; 


més 
to 14.9¢, June 30, T.w. down 


5.8. 


down 6).2e, 
1.6¢, to 


lie, July 12; down 3.1¢c, to 11.9e, 
Sept. 7. 

Saginaw: T.w. down 1c, to 16¢, 
July 4; t.w. and s.s. cut le, Oct, 8, 


E. St. Louis: S.s. down le, to 17e, 


October 10, 


1934 


Aug, 10; down ().6c, to 16.4¢, Sept. 11; 


s.s. cut 2¢e, to 14.4¢, Oct, 3; and cut 
2c, to 12.4¢e, Oct. 4. T.w. down 1.6¢, 
to 14.4¢, Sept. 11. 

Pierre: S.s. down 2.6¢, to 18¢c, Aug. 
$31: up 1.2c, to 19.2c, Sept. 11. T.w. 
down 1.4¢, to 17.2¢c, Sept. 11. 

Springfield: S.s. down lc, to 17.7¢, 


June 19; down 0.&¢, to 16.9¢c, June 22; 


me 


down 0.2¢c, to 16.7¢c, Sept. 11. T.w. 
down 1.8e, to 14.9¢e, Aug, 18; down 
0.2¢c, to 14.7c, Sept. 11. 

St. Joseph: S.s. down Ic, to 14.5e, 


June 22; up ie, to 15.5¢, July 5; down 
le, to 14.5¢e, July 11; down le to 158.5¢e, 
July 13; down 1.le to 12.4¢, July 18; 
down le, to 11.4¢, July 26; up 4.6¢, to 
lhe, Aug. 22; down ').1e to 15.9¢, Sept. 
11. T.w. down (.8¢, to 14.5¢, July 9; 
down 2.1¢, to 12.4¢, July 28; down le, 
to 11.4¢, Aug. 15; up 2.6¢, to l4c, Aug. 
22; down 0).1lc, to 13.9c, Sept. 11. 
and s.s. down 1.38¢, 
to 13.7¢, and 15.7¢, respectively, Sept. 
11. S.s. down 0).2¢, to 15.5¢c, Sept, 24. 
Sioux City: S.s. down 1.5¢, to 16.7e, 


st. Louis: T.w. 


June 19; down le, to 15.7¢ June 22; 
down ().2¢e, to 15.5¢, June 25; down 
.3e, to 15.2c, June 28: up 2c, to 
17.2c, July 12; up le, to 18.2c, July 
23; down ).7¢, to 17.5¢, July 27; down 
le, to 16.5e, Aug. 25; down le, to 


15.5¢, Aug. 31; up 2.7¢, to 18.2¢c, Sept, 


6; down 1.6¢, to 16.6¢, Sept. 141. T.w. 
down 2.7c, to 15.5c, June 22; up 2¢, 


to 15.5¢c, July 12; up 0.7e, to 16.2c, 


July 23; down 1.7c, to 14.5¢c, Aug, 11; 
up 1.7¢, to 16.2e, Sept. 5; down 1.6¢, 
to 14.6c, Sept. 11. 
Chicago: S.s. cut 6.5¢, to 15.3e. Oct. 
oo eut Ze. to 13.3e. Get. &. 
Stanolind Gasoline 
Sioux City: S.s. down 1.2¢ to 15.5e 


June 22; down 0.5c, to 15e, June 28; 
up 1.7¢, to 16.7¢, July 12; down 0.7e, 
to lbe, July 27; down U.5e, to 15.5e, 
Aug. 25; to loc, Aug. 31; 
up 1. , Sept. 5; down 1.1e to 
16.7¢ (normal), Sept. 11. T.w. 
L.le, to 14.7e, Sepe. 21 

St. Louis: S.s. 
and 


down 0.5e, 
7e, to 16.7¢ 
down 
(normal). 
down 1.2¢, to 14.5¢ 
t.w. down lc, to 12.7c, Sept. 24. 
St. Joseph: down le to 13.9e, 
June 22; down Ic, to 12.9¢, July 3; up 
le, to 13.9¢, July 5; down 1e to 12.9¢e, 
July 11; down .5c, to 12.4¢, July 13; 
down le to 11.4¢, July 18; down 1e to 
10.4¢e, July 2 to 9.4¢e, July 
26; up 4.6c, to l4c, Aug. 22; up 0.9¢c, 
to 14.9¢ (normal), Sept. 19. 


S.s. 


> down 1e, 


T.w. down 


3.4e, to 10.4ce, July 28; down le, to 
9.4c, Aug. 15; up 2.6¢c, to 12¢c, Aug. 
ped. 


22; up 0.9¢c, to 12.9¢ (normal), Sept. 
19. 

Springfield: S.s. down 0.5e, 
June 17; down ).8¢e, to 15.9e, 
down (.4¢, to 15.5¢, July 
to 15.7c, Sept, 11. T.w. 


to 16.7e, 
June 22; 
4: up 0.2¢, 


down 1.7e, to 


13.5¢e, Aug. 18; up (.2¢c, to 13.7¢, Sept. 
11. 

Pierre: S.s. up 1.5c, to 18¢, Sept. 11. 
T.w. down 0).9c, to 16.2¢c, Sept. 11. 


Grand Forks: S.:s. 
June 21; le, to 17.8¢c, Aug, 24; 
up 18.4¢c, Sept. 11 (normal) 
T.w. up 3.8e, to 16.8¢, June 21; down 
le, to 15.8¢c, Aug. 15; up 0.6¢, to 16.4¢, 
Sept. 11 (normal). 


up 3.8e, to 18&.8¢ 
down 
0.6¢e, to 


. down ic to 15.5e, 


E. St. Louis: S.s 
.5e, to 1l5e, Aug, 11; 


Aug. 10; down ( 


(no change Sept. 11). T.w. down 
l.le, to 13.4¢, Sept. 11. 
Wichita: S.s. up le, to 13e, June 


12; up le, to l4c, Aug. 13. T.w. up le 
to lic, June 14; down le, to 10c¢, July 
3; up 2c, to 12¢c, Aug. 13. 

Detroit: T.w. and s.s. cut le, Oct. 8. 

Saginaw: S.s. down le, to 16.5e, 
June 23; down 0.3c, to 16.2¢, Sept. 11. 
T.w. down 0.3¢, to 15.2e, Sept. 11; t.w. 
and s.s. cut le, Oct, &. 

Peoria: S.s. down 
26; up 2.5¢c, 
to 15.7e 


O.3e, to 


le, to 13e, June 
to 15.5¢, July 17; up 0.2¢, 
, Sept. 21 (normal). T.w. down 
13.7¢e, Sept. 11 (normal). 


Minneapolis: S.s. up 0.6¢e, to le, 
Aug, 31; down 1.4¢, to 14.4¢, Sept. 18. 
T.w. up 0.6e, to 14¢, Aug. 3 
Milwaukee: S.s. down 1.1¢, to 12.9%¢e, 
Sept. 11; down 0.5¢, to 12.4¢, Sept. 22, 
T.w. down 1.1c, to 10.9¢c, Sept. 15. 
Mason City: 
Aug. 7; up 6.5¢e, to 
down 1.4¢, to 15.7¢, Sept. 11 (nor- 
mal). T.w. down 1.4¢, to 13.7¢, Sept- 
11 (normal). 
Mankato: up 
Aug, 31; down ().2¢, 
(normal). T.w. 
31; 
mal). 


S.s. down 0.5e, to 16.6¢e, 
17.1¢e, Sept, 5; 


S.s. 1.3ec, to 16.2¢, 
to 16ec, Sept. 11 
up 1.2¢, to 14.2¢, Aug. 
l4c, Sept, 11 


down ().2¢, to (nor- 


Kansas City: S.s. up 1c, to 14¢, July 
>; up ic, to 15¢c, Aug. 22; down 0.1c. 
to 14.9¢c, Sept. 11 (normal). T.w. down 
O.le to 12.9¢, Sept. 11° (normal). 
Joliet: S.s. down le, to 14.2¢c, June 
13; up 2c, to 16.2¢, July 5; down 0.4e, 
to 15.8¢e, Sept. 14 (normal). T.w. 
down 1.4¢, to 15.8¢, Sept. 11 (normal). 


Indianapolis: S.s. down 0.5¢, to 
17.9¢, June 16; down 0.5e, to 17.4¢, 
Sept. 11 (normal). T.w. down le to 


15.4¢c, Sept. 11 

Huron: S.s. 
down ().5¢, to 
0.5e 


(normal), 

up le, to 18¢e, Aug. 31; 
17.5¢e, Sept. 11; down 
, to 17¢c, Sept. 13. T.w. down 1.8¢, 


to 15.5e, Sept. 11. 


Grand Rapids: T.w. and s.s. cut le, 
Oct. 8. 

Fargo: S.s. down Ic, to 15.7¢, Aug. 
27; down 2.5¢c, to 13.2c, Aug. 29; down 


1.5¢e, to 


11.7c, Aug. 30; up 5.7¢, to 
17.4c, Aug. 31; down ().4¢ to 17¢, Sept. 
11. T.w. remains at 14.7e. 


All above prices include taxes. 





U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 
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Refiners Cut Crude Runs 67,000 Barrels 


By Telegraph barrels and others in less amounts. 
NEW YORK, Oct. 9 Three districts showed small increases. 


reaching 52,513,000 Rocky Mountain. 


Louisiana Gulf; 84,000 barrels, Indi- 
ana-Illinois-Kentucky; 82,000 


barrels, 


Stocks in the Texas 


NOTHER decline—one of _ 67,- Bulk stocks of motor fuel kept go- Oklahoma-Kansas; and 62,000 barrels, 
000 barrels—was reflected in ing downward 


crude runs to stills which av- barrels the past week, a decline of 


eraged 2,084,000 barrels daily the 
week ended Oct. 6 as compared with 
2,151,000 barrels the week ended Sept. 
29, according to the American Petro- 
leum Institute. Last week runs were 
cut 165,000 barrels. The most notable 
decline was one of 29,000 barrels daily 


632,000 barrels under the previous 
week. Stocks of finished motor fuel 
declined 490,000 barrels, standing at 
43,360,000 barrels on Oct. 6. The 
largest decline in finished stocks was 
one of 135,000 barrels in Inland Texas 
where stocks reached 891,000 barrels. 


Gulf gained 88,000 barrels. 

Refinery stocks of motor fuel were 
lowered 1,038,000 barrels, to 25,743,- 
000 barrels. In-transit and terminal 
stocks gained 548,000 barrels, to 17,- 
617,000 barrels. Stocks of unfinished 
gasoline declined 122,000 barrels, to 
4,933,000 barrels and other motor fuel 





in Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky. East Other sizeable decreases were: 111,000 stocks declined 20,000 barrels, to 


Coast refiners reduced runs 25,000 barrels in East Coast; 104,000 barrels, 4,220,000 barrels. 





Current Refinery Operations 





Stocks = 


Cracked Gasoline Production 





Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting (Thousands of Barrels) % Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Districts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity Operated Total Finished Total Finished Gas& Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
Oct. 6 Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Sept.29 Oct. 6 Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Sept. 29 
East Coast ae 100.0 428,000 453,000 73.5 77.8 13,297 13,408 14,507 14,469 95.0 65,000 88,000 
Appalachian........ 93.3 88,000 96,000 62.9 68.6 1,517 1,519 1,669 1,490 100.0 23,000 28,000 
LS <a 94.6 280.000 309,000 66.4 13:2 6,464 6,548 5,016 **4,913 95.1 89,000 97,000 
Okla., Kans., Mo... 83.7 202,000 193,000 + 50.0 3,933 4,015 3,691 3,667 93.0 50,000 49,000 
Inland Texas...... 47.6 73,000 78,000 43.7 46.7 891 1,026 1,440 1,558 80.5 19,000 22,000 
exes Gall,........5. 97.5 443,000 434,000 80.3 78.6 3,692 3,604 10,906 10,580 99.2 96,000 95,000 
ee | ae 96.4 116,000 120,000 71.6 74.1 1,333 1,437 3,023 2,981 100.0 18,000 18,000 
mo. ia., Ark...... 83.7 43,000 45,000 55.8 58.4 216 234 595 602 92.7 7,000 9,000 
Rocky Mt.......... 66.7 27,000 25,000 42.2 39.1 483 545 537 553 13 7,000 9,000 
Calif... eee 16.9 384,000 398,000 46.7 48.4 11,534 11,514 74,145 74,585 100.0 49,000 45,000 
it iy, Fe 89.7 2,084,000 2,151,000 61.8 63.8 43,360 43,850 115,529 **115,398 95.6 423,000 460,000 
*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
**Revised. 
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Heat service stations with 
Superfex oil burning 


heating stoves 


IL HEATING is the most 
satisfactory method for service 
stations, for the same reasons that 
it is the accepted modern heating 
method for homes. Besides, it’s 
good business to use and talk the 





fuel you sell. Make every station 
a constant demonstration of the 
cleanliness, flexibility and depend- 
ability of oil heat —with Superfex 
oil burning heating stoves. 


Product of Perfection Stove 
Company, makersof Perfection, 
Puritan and Ivanhoe Oil Burn- 





ing Ranges and Cook Stoves; 
erfection Oil Burning Room Heaters; Perfection, 
ritan and Superfex Oil Burning Water Heaters; 
erfex Oil Burning Refrigerators; Superfex Oil 


~ om fw 


ing Heating Stoves; Superfex Oil Burning Air 
iuoning Heating Plants. 


October 10, 1934 





Good Business 
to we the fuel you sell 


"IT'S AROUND ZERO 
ON YOUR CORNER THIS 
MORNING ::: BUT YOU 
KNOW WHERE TO GET 
WARM, DONT You ?” 








Superfex heating stoves have been 
thoroughly proved by four years of 
excellent service. They are made 
in sizes for every stove heating job. 
Four of the new improved models 
are of the radiating type; three are 
Heat-Directors with shutter-like 
heat projectors on three sides. 
(See large illustration.) 


All Superfex models are made of 
best quality materials for long life. 
The vaporizing burner uses No. 1 
light domestic fuel oil. Draftregula- 
tion is automatic. Send the coupon 


for our new illustrated booklet. 





Name 


Street 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7712-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send booklet giving complete information about Superfex Oil Burning Heating Stoves. 


Post Office : State 














"SURE DO...1 HEAT 
MY HOUSE WITH A 
SUPERFEX JUST LIKE 
THIS ONE ..IT DOES 
A FINE JOB.” 












SUPERFEX H EAT-DIRECTOR. 
Combines best features of both circu- 
lating and radiating heaters. Adjustable 
shutters direct heat at any desired angle. 
3 sizes. Heating capacities 2,850 to 9,770 
cu. ft. Walnut porcelain enamel finish. 
” 

SUPERFEX Radiating Heating Stove. 
Several sizes and 
styles. Heating capac- 
ities 2,850 to 5,840 cu. ft. Porcelain enamel 
finish. Special Service Station Model 
operates on mixture equal parts crankcase 
drainage and kerosene, heating capacity 
3,000 to 4,200 cubic feet. 


& 
SUPERFEX Radiating Heating Stove 
low-price model. Blued polished steel 
finish. Heating capacity 2,850 to 3,800 


7 to 20 hours on 





cubic feet. Operates 


one filling of 2-gal. detachable reservoir. 


SUPERFEX “;,""" Heating Stoves 





Company 














Crude Oil Prices (In Effect Oct. 8, 1934) 


Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually 
(Prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. Gallons at the well; A. P. I. Gravity) 





EASTERN FIELDS 


Posted by a ae Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective May 1, 1934, Rin Corning effective 


et. 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 
NNN baka sine k sbncenue nesses 22 $2.22 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
(West nie agar * eer rr tr $2.17 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, 0.)...........2-sseeesneceee $2.07 


Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.32 

tFor Macksburg oil run ——— to March 1 
1932, $2.02, effective May 1, 1934. 

Posted by Other Aco 

Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd.: 

eae ey! district (Penna. and 

Y.) (Effective May 1, 1934)........... 

oThe Pennzoil Co.: (Effective May 1, 

Penna. Grade Oil in National Toancit’ Lines*$2. 47 
a il & Transportation Co.: (Effective Sept. 

10, 19 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.)......$1.23 

*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.47 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
their districts range down to $2.42 per bbl. at wells. 

MICHIGAN 
(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 


Midland, Midland County (Sept. 30, 1933). 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
~~ Sept. 29, —— May 26, 
1933) 1934) 
eee $1.30 West. Kentucky $1.08 


ear ne. 5, 1934) 
$1.13 Illinois......... $1.13 


CANADIAN CRUDE 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
Western Ontario 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 9, 1933) 

Co EES ap eae ey SE EN Pe ES $2.10 
Sn EERIE Sv xbines nnSns ce bee rcew says kcas $2.17 
Alberta 
Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 


Crude: Naphtha: 
(Effective 7 a.m. (Effective 7 a.m. 


= 


.$1.02 


Dec. 9, 1933) May 21, 1934) 
2S: $1.50 (oT eee $2.31 
ere 2.07 tDiscolored...... $2.55 


4 
tClear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pressure, 
Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 410°, 
Discolored naphtha: same specifications as for clear 
naphtha except color. 





MID-CONTINENT 
Prices of Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
(In North-North 


(In Oklahoma-Kansas) Central Texas) 
See re $0.84 $0.79 
es TT tee 0.86 0.81 
1, EE eee per 0.88 0.83 
ee rae ce 0.90 0.85 
7) i eee rres 0.92 0.87 
(oS: Serer 0.94 0.89 
errr 0.96 0.91 
eh Sree re 0.98 0.93 
OR cS alnacc wae teas 1.00 0.95 
(408 eer rere 1.02 0.97 
eer 1.04 0.99 
a) eee Oe re eer 1.06 1.01 
$0 Gnd GHOVE ns 6s 6cccccce 1.08 1.03 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 


Sept. 29, by The Texas Co. in Oklahoma, and in 
North and North Central Texas; Continental Oil 
in all three states; by Empire, White Eagle and 
Gypsy (Gulf). 


See also Carter Oil, Magnolia, Humble schedules 
below and footnotes under Carter table. 


Prices of Carter Oil Co. 
(In Oklahoma and Kansas) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


i Se ae $0.94 
34-34.9 . 0.96 
oe ae ee 0.98 
Ce ee 1.00 
i ee 1.02 
LS eee 1.04 
39-39.9 1.06 


40 and above. :. 1.08 


Sept. 29, Carter gravity and price schedule met in 
Oklahoma-Kansas by Sinclair-Prairie, and Humble 
price schedule met in North-North Central Texas 
except that Sinclair-Prairie posts five lower grades 
down to below 25, with 2c differential for each. 
Same day, Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in 
Oklahoma-Kansas. 


Prices in Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with er 25, at $0.76 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.0 


In Texas: North and North aise including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, Electra, 
Comanche and Olden; and in Central Texas, in- 
cluding Mexia, Wortham, and Panola county, same 
gravity and price schedule as Stanolind in Texas, 
which see below, beginning with 7 29 at $0.79, 
and ending with 40 & above, at $1.0 


MID-CONTINENT (Continued) 


Prices of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(*In North, North Central and Central Texas 


a 5 Re: MMS SF SE se $0.93 
es 36369 ce mecee 0.95 
LS ea 0.83 Sj o e 0.97 
ly 2, eae 0.85 i a re 0.99 
Lp i 0.87 Sb te Sree 1.01 
Li) i are 0.89 40 and above. 1.03 
pt) ee 


*Including North Texas, Ranger, Mexia, Powell 
Boggy Creek, Richland, Wortham, Currie and 
Moran fields. 

PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Gray Carson. 

County Hutchinson 
Below 35 $0.79 $0.69 
. 3k Soop 0.81 0.71 
eee 0.83 0.73 
i rer eee 0.85 0.75 
Vo Serer 0.87 0.77 
SPO U ihsee ie keeeeens 0.89 0.79 
40 & above...... 0.91 0.81 


Sept. 29, above ‘prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 
Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Stanolind, Humble, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas and 
MEMOIR so cauaclkiaaadekas Cee vee een $1.00 


WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 

Ector, Pecos and Winkler Counties, W. Texas and 

Lea Co., N. M ste 
Crane, Upton, Crocket, Howard and Glasscock 

OMOEA - Ue... WMic Win. 0's sine has cae ee alee eee $0.70 

Sept. 29, Magnolia met in Crane, Upton, ‘Howard, 
Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. Sept. 29, Texas 
Co. met Humble in Winkler, Crane, Upton and 
Lea counties; Stanolind Oil & Gas met in Hendrich 
field, Winkler county and posted in Marion county 
Tex. below 25 at $0.63, plus 2c differential to 40 & 
above at $0.95. 


SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co.) 
agape 7 J ae Sept. 29, 1933) 


He eee teeter eee eee es arene 


Darst Creek Sr $0.80 
wa ent Lj eweend 0.87 Pettus. re 
Sekaicn eas 0.85 Tomball........ 1.15 


"io. 30, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 
Creek. On Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Duval county 
and $0.85 in Saxet-Greta. 


(Continued on next page) 





CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in 
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Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 6, 1933 
g 2 
2 ¢& x 
os s © bid 
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eo - - 
© sy 8 4 2 = 
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Py @ca vu a 7) p, 4 e 
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o <A H FHF & B a 3) 
$0.65 .... .... $0.65 $0.65[30.65 $0.65 $0.65 
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Be c* .69 67 ~—«.68 .65 .65 
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1.01 eer 95 1.00 .85 -95 
1.04 ys. 98 1.04 89 §=.96 
1.07 5 ares 1.08 ave 99 
SL ie | | eee 1.11 1.02 
ses, (RE cbtese 1.55 1.05 
eee 1.09 
Sy eee 1.12 
eae Kettleman Hills 1.35 
ere A: $0.93 1.18 
1.06 .96 L.3t 
1.09 .99 ee 
1.42 1.02 ; 
a 1.05 
ee 1.08 
|e | 


(Crude Oil vtone continued on next page) 
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Crude Oil Prices WERE YOU 


(In Effect October 8, 1934) 


(Continued from preceding page) 











SOUTH TEXAS (Continued) 99 
Oct. 2, Magnolia posted $0.87 in Dent Creek and| aX BOR TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
$1.15 in Tomball; Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Mi- 
rando, $0.75 in Luling and $0.98 in Lytton Springs. 
an. 11, 1934 Magnolia posted $1.00 for Cleveland, 
M3 county, Tex. 











Humble 
Conroe (Montgomery Co., Tex.) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 























35-35.9..cccceee $1.09 bo Aree $1.15 
36-36.9...cecee o 2 Seaee Pena aauee ey 
37-37 9. cccccees 1.13 40 & above..... eS 


plants, breweries, and many 
others can all testify to the 
value of exact control by Taylor 
instruments. 


Sept. 30 Texas Co. met above prices. 


NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective 7 a. m. March 17, 1934, except Homer, 
Smackover and Nevada county Sept. 29, 1933) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado and Miller county) 


Wherever temperature con- 
trol—or pressure or flow con- 


trol—is necessary,a Taylor Sys- 


aaa ST TY SR tem of indicating, recording 
8 ae 0.75 Ce ore 0.93 and controlling instruments can 
aR O79 IRBT OLLI 087 be engineered to do the work 
$030.9.0002000, 183 3939090222002 Men accurately, efficiently and eco- 
ke 0.85 40 and above... 1.03 nomically. 

ner ata $0.70 Ask a Taylor Representative 
Nevada, Ark...... se beta cscisin's ado Seagate 0.60 for a survey of your plant to de- 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, °34)... 0.87 


termine how much Tempera- 
ture Control ean do for you. 
Every Taylor System isa “Tay- 


*GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) lor-made” system, 


Belos 82 27-27 .9 0.98 engineered and _ in- 
21-21.9......... 0.86 29-29.9. 22.222 1.02 stalled to fit special 
ar at's Ree ean Sos ett Z ieee hbesr> He needsandconditions. 
24-24.9 posnenien 0.33 a ; erry 1 For help onany prob- 
26-26.9......... 0.96 34 and above... 1.12 lem involving tem- 
Datei WOES icc ds Cicesescedeicacceescess $0.85 ' perature, pressure, 

*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, “~~ ae hare 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Orange, Pierce ; or flow address 


ag Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend, Refugio 


; : Taylor Instrument 
ight, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugerland,and West 





calc “ E HAVE used the Tay lor System of Tem- Companies, Roches- 
, Above men ze Sept. 29 by Sinclair-Prairie and | perature Control in our plant for more ter, N.Y.,orToronto, 
un Pipe Line Co. 


| than a year and know that its cost has been more 


The Texas Co. i than paid for in the savings it brought about.” 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 30, 1933) 
Same age and price schedule as Humble 


up to 30-30.9 gravity, which see; plus these grades: garding engineered temperature control. There are plants RB 
OE Seen ee $1.04 , ; that, in a year, have secured savings amounting to more YW 
‘= ree 1.05 4 I. : . . ; : : A co 
32-32.9 1.06 : ¥ than three times the cost of equipment and installation of 


Canada. 


That’s the story many plant owners can tell today re- 








34-34.9..022 2122 1108 40 and above... 1.14 | the control system. 


indicating recording * Controlling 
Executives of bakeries, oil refineries, textile mills, 


r 3 ‘ TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
ROCEY MOUNTAIN FIBLDS canning plants, power plants, paper mills, meat packing FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. ; _ 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
Salt Creek and Dutton Creek, Wyo. Same | 











schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma-Kansas 
which see on first crude price page. 





Be MOM ENE. «sch sc ecdaaw es euatecuasee $1.18 

SL eer er re 1.18 

et a ener er rr rer 1.18 ENCE 
Er er er 0.96 

RN Me a oa Qee de aaseeedeeeada 0.90 

See Ss hy Sree re err. 1.11 

ord. paatlaleaeeda ira siellabiaitee oa NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


I want “‘my own personal copy”’ of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 





Posted by Ohio Oil Co. NEWS each week. Send me the next 52 issues for which I enclose 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) $5.00. (Foreign $6.50, Canada $7.50 including tax.) 
Bek MGs WENGe 6.6.6 Weis cde mececaewoueee’ $1.18 
ieenes GROOE MINS ocises ca ccetenadeescnewe ee 
rrr ere ‘ 
Big Muddy.......... pas aed en caccease seers 1.01 HRABEE......24.. hic ia ee a si pe ea en ons aad ie as te ala 
Sunburst, Mont....... sceensgcevseekaadeees 1.25 
ee ‘i abawidxsnes ‘ ak bs avidcncdecdeeneccnanel 


Pested by *International Refining Co. 

(Effective 7 a. m. May 23, 1934) c aren 

CE iis siinaess vis sicieiionks $1.45 | Saige aa en ee ds — 
*Texas Co. subsidiary. ' 














October 10, 1934 








Complete Seaboard Markets 


Prices on this page do not include federal tax 
levied on some products 





Eastern Domestic Markets 


(Prices for tank car lots (unless otherwise noated), f.o.b. refinery or 

Seaboard terminal, representing majority of sales and quotations to 

jobbers and/or consumers. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax 
not included.) 


MOTOR GASOLINE: Prices—Oct. 8 


59 Octane 65 Octane 
and Below 60-64 Octane and Above 
New York harbor....... 5.75 — 6.00 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.50 
New York harbor, barges 5.50 5.75 WE 6.00 6.00 — 6.25 
Philadelphia district..... 5.75 — 6.00 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 - 6.50 
Philadelphia dist., woe 5.75 6.00 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.50 
Baltimore district. 5.75 — 6.00 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.50 
Norfolk district......... 6.25 6.50 6.75 
Wilmington, N.C., district 6.25 6.50 6.75 
Charleston, S. C., district 6.25 6.50 6.75 
Savannah district....... 6.50 6.75 7.00 
acksonville district..... 6.50 6.75 7.00 
eo SS ee 6.50 6.75 : 7.00 
Boston district.......... 6.00 -— 6.25 6.25 — 6.70 G.90 —:6.75 
Providence district...... 6.00 — 6.25 6.15 — 6.65 6.50 — 6.75 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE—Prices—Oct. 8 
New York harbor.... 5.25 Wilmington, N.C... 5.00 
New York harbor, Charleston district. 5.00 
er ee 5.00 Savannah district.... 5.00 
Philadelphia district. 5.25 Jacksonville district. ; 5.00 
Philadelphia district, Portland district..... 5.50 
ee ee eee 5.25 Boston district....... S.23 
Baltimore district..... 5.25 Providence district.... 5.25 
Norfolk district...... $25 
HEATING OILS: New York New York Philadelphia 
Prices—Oct. 8 harbor harbor, barges district 
5 ee ere eS 5.00 $.25 
es es. 4.50 4.50 4.75 
No. 4 ee ae eee 4.50 4.50 4.75 
OM Saree eee 4.50 4.50 4.50 
No. 5 (per barrel). $1.35 : Nene $1.35 
No. 6 (per barrel). $1.15 $1.15 
Baltimore Boston Providence 
district district district 
oe er eet ee §.25 5.25 5°25 
No. 2 ee eT eae 4.50 -— 4.75 4.50 4.50 
age Le Rin eee ere ee 2,50 — 4.75 4.50 4.50 
SR Rar sierra 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 4.50 
No. H (per barrel) . $1.35 ieee i) kasaseien 
No. 6 (per barrel). $1.15 Rees sn’ Se 
Providence dist., barges: Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
NC Deeks eek hee « 4.50 4.50 4.75 
OND: RR eye ere 4.50 Soo 0=i‘é ww Rw RCS 
DE DEsGokenbeasascenwss 4.50 Ge | wedesewens 
Prices—Oct. 8 Bunker Oil tDiesel Oil Gas Oil 
Grade C Ships’ Bunker 28-34 Gravity 
New York harbor....... *$1.15 *$1.89 4.50 — 4.75 
Philadelphia district. .... *$1.15 *$1.95 4.50 — 4.75 
Baltimore district....... *$1.15 *31.89 4.50 -— 4.75 
Norfolk district......... *$1.15 *$1.89 ey 
Charleston district....... $1.10 $1 95 
Savannah district........ $1.10 $1.95 
acksonville district...... *$1.10 $1.95 
eaeet a ee $1.25 $2.05 
Boston district.......... *$1.15 *$1.89 
Providence district...... $1.15 $1.95 


*Lighter age for bunker oil, Sc per bbl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5c per bbl. 
additional. Diesel oil at New York shore plants is 4.75c per gal. beginning 
May 28; Savannah and Jacksonville, 4.75c, beginning April 23. 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per 
gallon, except ‘where otherwise noted.) 


Prices— Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 

53-55 U. S. Motor...... 4.75 — 5.00 $.7$ 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
00 e.p. blend 65 Octane = eae 1 oak 
; Alo Megat Seve srk 4.75 5.25 Sitio, 25 4.75 - a2 
Gas oil, 30-34 per bbl.. $1.10 —$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 
Diesel oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -—$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10, 
Grade C bunker oil, for a , § a a. - . 

priced bunkers, per bbl. $0.825-$0.85 $0. 825-$0.85 $0.825-$0.85 

de C bunker oil, in ye , 

ape oor Bi Bo cates $0.65 —$0.67 $0.65 -$0.67 $0.65 -$0.67 
38-40, w.w. kero., 150 fire 4.50 -— 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 
Cased Goods a . : “a? ; : ty oe . ‘i 
Gasoline, U. S. Mc re ee $1.50 —$1.65 $1.50 $1 65 $1.50 -$1.65 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. | lend... $1.60 —$1.75 $1.60 -$1.75 $1.60 -$1.75 
38-40 w.w. kero., 150 fire $1.20 —$1.30 $1.20 —$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
Kerosine, prime white.... $1.17 —$1.20 $1.17 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 


New York Export Markets 


Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, I s. New York) 


CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products 


Oct. 8 Oct. I Sept. 24 
Bright stock, No. 8 color 27.00 —27.50 27.00 —27.50 27.00 -—27.50 
tock ) 6 
Bright luted “ 26.00 —26.50 26.00 —26.50 26.00 -26.50 
Neutral 200 No. 3 ¢ I 34.50 —35 00 34.50 —35 00 34.50 -—35.00 
Neutral 150 No. 3 color 28.00 28 50 28.00 28 50 28.00 -28.50 
600 Warren E filtered... 22.50 —23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -—23.00 
600 stm. refd. unfiltered... 18.00 —15.50 18.00 —18.50 18.50 -19.00 
650 stm. refd. unfiltered... 20.00 —20.50 20.00 -20.50 21.00 -—21.50 
600 flash, steam refined.. 21.00 —21.50 21,00 -21.50 22.00 -22.50 
630 flash, steam refined... 25.00 -—25.50 25.00 -—25.50 25.50 -26.00 





Wax Market 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. method with 

melting points converted into A. M. P. by adding 3° F. Export prices 

are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York 

and New Orleans harbor district, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 
allowed for shipment in bulk). 


Prices—Oct. 8 New York New Orleans 
Domestic Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Y. y pon he ig (OM 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 -— 3.125 
122-4 W.C. scale... 3.125— 3.25 3.125— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125— 3.25 
124-6 W.C. scale. 3.25 - ey $.25 = 3.375. 3.28 = 3.375 3.25 — 3.3975 
123-5 Fully refined.. 4.7 4.625 4.70 4.625 
125-7 Fully refined. . +: 80 4.75 4.80 4.75 
128-30 Fully refined 5.05 5.00 5.05 5.00 
130-2 Fully refined. . 5.20 ey § 5.20 $.25 
133-5 Fully refined. . 5.80 5.75 5.80 a 
135-7 Fully refined. . 6.05 6.00 ‘NG 


Gulf Coast Bulk Salle 


(Prices are f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 
except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments 
of 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 


Prices— Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
MOTOR GASOLINE: For Domestic Shipment 
59 octane and below..... 4.75 — 5.00 5.00 5.00 
60-64 octane number. 5 00 — 5.25 ~ Fo. 5.88 
65 octane and above..... .25 -— 5.50 5.50 5.50 
HEATING OILS 
No. 1 Heating oil........ 4.00 — 4.25 4.09 - 4.25 4.09 - 4.25 
No. 2 Heating oil........ 3.50 -— 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 
No. 4 Heating oil........ 3.25 - 3.50 3225 = 3:50 3.43 = 3,90 
KEROSINE 
Se Wigs ctacce danse 4.00 — 4.125 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
For Export Shipment 
GASOLINE 
U. S. Motor gasoline..... 4.375-— 5.00 4.375- 5.00 4.375- 5.00 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... 4.625— 5.00 4.625-— 5.00 4.625- 5.00 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
U. bin Motor, cases (car- 
ES ee ER: $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 

64- O56, 375 e.p. cases (car- 

goes) pe aleeedeS oases. $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 
KEROSINE 
44 water white.......... 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 
41-43 water white....... 4.00 — 4.125 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
41-43 prime white....... 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 
W.W., cases (cargoes)... $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -—$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 
P.W., cases (cargoes).... $1.10 —$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 —$1.15 

For Domestic and /or Export Shipment 

GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
*26-30 translucent gas oil 3.25 — 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 
*30 plus translucent gas oil 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 
**30 plus transp. gas oil.. 3.50 — 3.75 3.50 -— 3.75 3.50 =. 3.75 
Diesel Oil ships’ bunkers +$1.70 +$1.80 $1.80 
Grade C bunker oil, for 

ships’ bunkers, per bbl. +$1.00 T$1.00 TSL.15 
Grade C bunker oil, per 

bbl. in cargoes........ $0.75 —$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 


*Less than 4% of 1% sulphur. tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. 

**Less than 4% of 1% sulphur; Maximum No. 3 color. 
MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 
Heavy Panuco crude taxes 

to be paid, per bbl...... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, ships’ 

bunkers, taxes paid, per 

BML i ier ase lena ta cee $1.00 $1.05 $1.05 
MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS: (Prices in cents per gallon 
in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf terminals). 





196-200 Vie: DIO Ort. ek. TTS HSRC See wenn ee 
it Vie: to ee Ort. ate: «6 oS eS Stee Reese 
150-160 vie, B 210 Ort. 6th: 26:00 -26.50 ““*"°"*** iw eserrivee 
20 vie, cee etigntetack «6929.00 =29.50 ott et etesiesmes 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral 

oil 18.25 -18.75 Pea Mecwer § . (adanttoniees 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral 

il 18 75 19.25 . Peery Richareebbeke 
600 s.r. olive green ‘ 13.50 —14.00 
600 s.r. dark green i 12.75 -13.25 
oe pial 19.00 -19.50 ss *vrrrreees tet ene eee 
SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100° F. cold test 0) 

(Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals.) 

100 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 -— 6.00 
200 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 6.375-— 7.00 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 
300 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
500 vis. No. 31% unfilt. pale 7.875— 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 
750 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 8.75 — 9.50 8.75 - 9.50 8.75 -— 9.50 
1200 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 
2000 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 9.50 -10.25 9.50 -10.25 9.50 -10.25 
100 vis. No. 5-6 red oil. 5.50 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
200 vis. No. 5-6 red ae 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
300 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 6.50 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50. -— 6.75 
500 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 7.625— 8.00 7.625-— 8.00 7.625-— 8.00 
750 vis. No. 5 ee 9.00 ».50 9.00 - 9.50 ».00 - 9.50 
1200 vis. No. il. . 9.625-— 9.875 9.625- 9.875 ».625- 9.87 
2000 vis. No. 5 iil... 9.75 -10.25 9.75 —10.25 9.75 -10.25 

Note: Red ses shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue cast 
red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shipments 
per ton of 2240 pounds, ~ sterling; to U. S. ports, cents per barrel) 
Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil &/or Spirits 


Rates—Oct. 8 Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 


Calif.-U. K. /Continent*.. 9/6 13 /-14/ 11/3 19/-21/ 

Gulf.-U.K. /Continent*. . 9/9 10 /-10/6 12/6 13 /-14/ 

Calif.-N. Atlantic....... 45c 50c 47c 49-52c 
(not E. of N. Y. ) 

Gulf-N. Atlantic*¥*...... 7c 17-18c 17c 17-18¢ 
(not E. of N. Y. ) 





*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive 
**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
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As Spicer improves 


B the Unwersal Jou: 


: 


The name Spicer has been linked in- 
separably with smooth, efficient power 
transmission ever since the first univer- 
sal joint, bearing the hall-mark of 
Spicer engineering and craftsmanship, 
found its way into a motor car. 

And as Spicer has carried this indis- 
pensable unit to even greater efficiency, 
Penola has met every new lubrication re- 
quirement with justtheright oil or grease 
to assure peak performance efficiency. 

Today the Spicer Manufacturing Cor- 
poration places its stamp of approval 
on Penola Universal Lubricants. The 
grease type product is adhesive and 
fibrous, with high melting point. The 
oil type answers every lubrication need 
of the needle bearing design. Both 
kinds offer the most complete and de- 
pendable protection known 

You can depend on Penola to supply 


the particular lubricant that will satisfy 


vA 





each mechanical requirement exactly 
and thoroughly. And Penola produces 
more than 1,000 items under its own 
and independent brandings! 
Penolaoilsand greases are made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of special- 
ized lubricants. They are recommended 
by the 65,000 service stations from coast 
to coast that now standardize on them. 
It’s Penola for profit . . and Penola 
for prestige. Penola for the knotty lu- 
brication problem that defies solution. 
Investigate Penola Lubricants today. 
Ally yourself with the greatest name in 


the lubrication industry for more busi- 


ness .. and more satisfied customers. 
* o eo 

Sold only to oil companies and jobber 

Write for 1934 prices of standard and 

specialized lubricants. Address all corre- 


Lay) ) } . > 2 yy} 
spondence to Penola Inc., 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City. 


PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


PENOLA INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


(formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Company 


Grease works operated at 
Baltimore, Md. - Baton Rouge, La. - Eldorado, Kan. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


October 10, 1934 
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| 
enola is Zz with the lubricant! 








PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


PENOLA UNIVERSAL LUBRICANTS—for 
all grease-type and oil-type universal joints— 
approved by leading manufacturers. 


PENOLA GEAR LUBRICANT— jn summer 
and winter viscosities, for transmission and 
rear axle lubrication where E. P. fubricants 
are unnecessary or gear boxes not oil-tight. 


PENOLA PRESSURE LUBRICANTS — in 
three grades, Fluid, Regular, and Heavy-duty— 
proper consistency for year-round application 
by all types of hand or power-pressure guns. 


PENOLA COMPOUND— The Extreme Pres- 
sure Lubricant—for hypoid and worm gears, 
free-wheeling assemblies and all types of trans- 
missions and differentials—the year round. 


PENOLA WHEEL BEARING LUBRICANT— 
high melting point. FFBROUS, ANHYDROUS 
—won't cake, harden or separate under high 
temperatures and speeds. Stays on bearings 
and out of brake linings. 


PENOLA WATERPROOF LUBRICANT — 
does not dissolve, wash away or get into circu- 
lating system—prevents leaks; protects pumps. 


PENOLA EXPEE COMPOUND — the lubri- 
cant specially developed for high-speed 
hypoid drives. 








EXTRA! A gold-mine of - 
e@ timely tips and 
sound, workable ideas in the 
1934 edition of “Byilding Business 
Through Lubrication.’’ Write for 


your copy today—it's free. ? 
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PROTECTS 


quick ASSETS 


No business man 
would think of 
leaving them ex- 
posed to loss. 


An Oceco 
Equipped 
Tank 
PROTECTS 
liquid ASSETS 


Leading oil men think the same way 
about equally valuable liquid assets 
and protect them against fire and 
evaporation with Oceco Fittings. 

The Oceco Vent Unit includes vent 
valve and flame arrestor. The evapor- 
ation savings alone will soon pay for 
the entire unit. 


THE OIL CONSERVATION 
ENGINEERING CO. 


877 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 
Engineering and Sales Service: 
90 West St., New York 1031 S. Xanthus PI., 


Tulsa, Okla. Box 552, Beaumont, Texas Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
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oi coed Refiners’ & Compounders’ 
¥ Supplies 

% 


Following are average market prices for 
materials used by refiners and compounders 


| effective on the date shown. 
| 


Refiners’ Supplies 


Oct. 8 Oct. 1 


Soda Ash light 58..bags, cwt. $1.23-1.30 $1.23-1.30 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. drums 


Se Pe reer ee cwt. $1.75-1.90 $1.75-1.90 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. drums 

SOE Ee eee ey cwt. $0.70-1.00 $0.70-1.00 

Sel BORNIWUR ois eidss oes ees $1.00-1.10 $1.00-1.10 

Caustic Soda 76% solid. .cwt. $2.60 $2.60 


Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank 
cars, f.o.b. shipping point 


EPMORG sa cicmeen oases $11.00-12.50 $11.00-12.50 
Sulfur, flowers of........ ewt. $3.10-3.40 $3.10-3.40 
Liquid Chlorine, tank cars 

WOR on vwawaneccce ewes Ib. $1.85-2.25 $1.85-2 


Compounders’ Supplies 
Vegetable Oils 


Linseed carloads, spot..... lb. 8.50 8.50 
oN RE eee 8.70 8.70 
Soya Bean, Tank, coast. ..lb. 7.00 7.00 
Oleic Acid 
Distilled, tanks........... Ib. 6.50 6.50 
Distilled, bbis......:..5.56. 1B. 7.375 7.375 
Saponified, tanks......... lb. 7.00 7.00 
Saponified, bbls........... lb. 7.50 7.50 
| Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained....lb. 9.00 9.00 
Extra Winter Strained.....lb. 8.25 8.25 
PEGE IN Boicccscc wees ee lb. 7.75 tt? 
2 OE Tere eereneree tr Ib Pe qaae 
Min Por kccaintes see ete lb 6.875 6.875 
PANO Oa 6.0 ciudcoscaves Ib 7.50 7.50 
Neatsfoot Oil 
POPE WMDs as se e5.096 ee lb. 12.75 2.75 
PEER DUIB. 6wec oc shawsen lb. 8.00 8.00 
No. 1 bbls... sidwe ee Be i.” i> 
Cold test, 20 degrees oere Ib. 16.00 16.00 
Naval Stores 
Steam distilled turpentine, 
HE. Se SO mre gal. 47.50 46.50 
Steam distilled turpentine, 

SAVORED 65500535555 gal. 41.00 41.00 
Gum turpentine, N. Y...gal. 48.00 48.00 
Gum turpentine, f.o.b. cars 

Savannah ............ gal. 42.50 42.00 
Wood Rosin, N. Y...... bbl. $5.10 $5.10 

| Wood Rosin F, Savn’h..bbl. $4.15 $4.15 
Gum Rosin B, N. Y.... ‘bbl. $5.40 $5.00 
Gum Rosin B, f.o.b. cars 

BAMOMONE ees nie ss sce bbl. $4.15 $4.10 
Rosi Ol, PUTE. ..s.0cc5% gal. 48 48 
Rosin oil, compounded... gal. 59 59 
Pine Tar 
Kiln burnt.............. $12.00-12.50 $12.00-12.50 
Ee eer bbl. $12.50 $12.50 
Alcohol 
Denatured Formula 5, per gal., 

i: DIS, COP 1918. asco ccc 34-35 34-35 











‘one son James Ogden. 


R.D. “Dad” Haynes Dies 
In Chicago Hospital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 5.—R. D. ‘“‘Dad’’ 
Haynes, of the Gustafson Brothers Oil 
Co., Chicago died this afternoon at 
the Swedish Covenant hospital after 
an illness of several months. 

“Dad” joined the Gustafson com- 
pany in 1916 and was a well known 
figure in oil activities in the middle 
west. His oil experience dates back 
over 20 years. 

He is survived by his wife Lucy and 
Funeral serv- 


lices will be held Oct. 8 at Hochspeier’s 
ichapel, 2410 West North avenue. 


Accessory Replacements 


(Continued from Page 42) 


chandising at the service station, of- 
fers the following suggested merchan- 
dise display program, 

The first step is to select items ap- 
plicable for winter selling. Some 
items will be purely winter merchan- 
dise, such as tire chains, car heaters, 
anti-freeze solutions. Other items will 
be border line cases, such as wiper 
blades, tires, batteries, 

After selecting the winter line the 
various items would be segregated and 
a definite display schedule arranged. 
This executive would lead off with a 
display of antifreeze solutions. Even 
if items were scheduled for the late 
fall, to aid in the Winter Condition- 
ing program, the first cold snap would 
find the displays concentrated on anti- 
freeze solution as it is a necessity for 
all water-cooled automobiles, 

Batteries and _ allied accessories 
would follow the anti-freeze displays, 
then tires. The other accessory items 
would follow in a_ planned display 
schedule, 

A pause in a strictly winter mer- 
chandise schedule is possible during 
the holiday period, At this time the 
displays may be trimmed to conform 
to the holiday, and merchandise fea- 
tured that will be saleable as gifts. 
Some of the necessities in the acces- 
sory line make weleome gifts and there 
are other items such as gasoline cou- 
pon books, flashlights, radiator and 
gasoline tank caps, polish cloths, and 
so that can be taken from stock and 
featured, 

In planning an accessory display 
schedule decorative materials and 
signs may be obtained from manufac- 
turers. The seasonable element is con- 
sidered by the manufacturer in his 
merchandising program and display 
materials provided for the pump 
island cabinet as well as the station 
huilding displays, 


Telemetering System 

plays an im- 
telemetering 
Bailey 


An eleetronie relay 
portant part in a new 
system recently developed by 
Meter Co., Cleveland, for measuring 
pressure, temperature, liquid level, 
and other factors at distant locations. 
An accuracy to within one per cent 
scale reading for distances up to 10 
miles is claimed when using a three 
wire system of telephone 
their equivalent as the transmitting 
medium. 

Only a small amount of current is 
required for this system because a 
vacuum tube amplifies the 
transmitted power a sufficient degree 
positive operation of the 
equipment. Dry cells should last from 
six months to one year when used 
with this system, it was said. 

An important advantage of this 
system is that additional records up to 
four can be obtained with the addition 
of only one wire per record. 


wires or 


system 


tc assure 
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American Oil Trades 
Elects Officers 


NEW YORK, Oct. 4.—John F. 
Renick, Renick & Mahoney, Inc., was 
elected president of the American Oil 
Trades Equipment Association, 
Park Row, New York, at its fifth an- 


nual. dinner meeting Sept. 25 at Hotel 


9° 
oc 


Lexington, New York. 
Other officers elected were: Ed- 
ward K. Haen, Preferred Utilities 


Mfg. Corp., vice president; and P. J. 
Fitzpatrick, secretary-treasurer, 


Directors elected include: 
R. Vogel, Buffalo Tank Corp.; 
Cullinan, Liquidometer Corp.; 
KF. Demarest, White & Shauger, 
Archibald M. Dunean, 
Roiler Works, Ine.; and Robert G. 
Wherry, National Tank Co., Ine. 
Adolph G. Kraus was again retained 
as counsel. 

This association is comprised 
leading firms who manufacture 
distribute oil burning and 
equipment. Sales volume 
members, in normal times, 
mated at over $20,000,000 
according to Mr. 


Charles 
sa 
Harry 
ENE, ; 
Cole-Dunéan 


of 
and 

gasoline 
of these 

is esti- 
annually, 
Fitzpatrick. 


Consolidated Pays 2nd 
Dividend Since Merger 


Paying its second dividend since 
merger, directors of the  Consoli- 
dated Oil Corp. voted the payment 


of 14 cents a share on common stock, 
payable October 31. The dividend is 
out of the earned surplus of the cor- 
poration, 


The first disbursement by the com- 
pany following the merger of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corp. with the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and the Prairie 
Pipe Line, in 1932, was paid last Ap- 


ril to the amount of 28 cents a share 
on the common, 
A statement issued at the meeting 


of the board of directors reads as fol- 
lows: 


“In the resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of Consolidated Oil 
Corp. declaring the dividend of 28 


cents per share on the common stock 


of the corporation, payable April 7, 
it was stated that it was the inten- 
tion of the board ‘if expectations are 


realized and conditions justify, to con- 
sider another dividend the 
sults of operations for first 
months were known.’ 


after 
the 


re- 
eight 
“Due to unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions and greatly increased costs 
of labor 


and materials our earnings 
have not been sufficient to cover the 
dividend paid in April. Nevertheless, 
the board of directors felt that the 


October 10, 1934 


cash position of the corporation justi- 
fied the payment out of earned sur- 
plus of a dividend of 14 cents a share, 
payable October 31 
of record October 1.” 


to 


The cash position of the company 
has improved during the past few 
months enabling payment last April 
of approximately $4,000,000 on 14,- 
218,830 shares of common stock and 
the calling of $5,000,000 of the 7 per 
cent series A bonds. 

As an outgrowth of the new Se- 
curities Act of 1934 which requires 


the listing of those companies which 


have not made application for tem- 
porary registration of listed securi- 
ties, the New York Stock Exchange 


announced that present indications are 


stockholders | 


that among the several stocks which | 
“ill not be listed after October 1 will 
be the common stock of both the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and the Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. 

jonds of the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., which have been ealled for 
October 1, wll go off the list at that 
time also. 


Michigan Oil Association 
Seeks Tax Relief 


LANSING, Oct. 5.—-The 
Petroleum Association is making an 
urgent appeal to Michigan oil jobbers 
to aid in the campaign to pass amend- 
ments the which 
would reduce weight 
in the 


Michigan 


to state constitution 
the 


state. 


gasoline and 
taxes 

The saving the oil 
Michigan by the passage 


to industry in 


of the amend 


ments, according to the association, 
are as follows: reduction in state 
gasoline tax of 1 cent a gallon, redue 
tion of 0.4 ecent (state retail sales 
tax), elimination of 3 per cent sales | 
tax on the 1 cent federal tax, elimina- 
tion of 3 per cent sales tax on all fuel 
used in own commercial vehicles, and 


chain 
to include service 


prevention of 


extended 


store tax being 


stations. 


Brecke Is Secretary 
of Wis. G. O. P. 


MILWAUKEE, 


Brecke, 


Oct 6.— Roy L. 
the Wisconsin 
Association and of the Wis- 
code 


secretary ol 
Petroleum 


consin 


state committee, was 
elected secretary of the Republican 
state committee at the party conven- 
tion in Madison Oct. 2. Mr. Brecke 
was formerly state oil inspector. In 
the party convention Mr. Brecke was 


nominated for secretary by Howard L. 
Greene, republican candidate for gov- 
ernor. 
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SAVE MONEY 


““WILPEP”’ 
NATURAL GASOLINES 


oe 


‘“*WILGO”’ 


BLENDING NAPHTHAS 


PRODUCE 
LOWEST PRICED MOTOR FUELS 


Superior in Octane— 
Starting—Pick-up— Power— 
Mileage 


Write for details today! 


WILOIL 


Corporation 


First National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH PENNA. 

















This is the complete story of “‘Gasoline”’ 
told in popular language, and written 
by an authority on the subject of its 
use in motor cars—T. A. Boyd, head 
of fuel oil section, General Motors 
Research Corp. 


What gasoline is, where it comes 
from, its properties, what distinguishes 
good gasoline from bad, how the 
motorist can get more miles out of a 
gallon. and help in the economy of 
this important fuel—all these facts 
are given in chatty, non-technical 
style and profusely illustrated. 


‘Gasoline’ is a message to the 
public that has so often been recom- 
mended to the oil industry. Every 
man engaged in the making and dis- 
tributing of motor fuel should read it. 


206 pages—$2.50. 


Send check for your 
copy today! 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Oil Code Changes 


and Interpretations 





O FACILITATE ready reference to 
Tats interpretations or amend- 
ments these will be published in 
this department so that they may be 
entered on the memoranda pages of 
the Oil Code Data Book published by 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


Memo. 1 
Interpretation of Wage Differential 


Order of May 21, 1934, issued under 
Sec 4, Art, I 
(Promulgated Sept. 26, 1934) 

The following interpretations of my 
Order of May 21, 1934, which Order 
established, pursuant to Section 4, Ar- 
ticle II of the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Petroleum Industry, an equita- 
ble adjustment of differentials between 
rates for skilled jobs and minimums 
established in the Code for common 

labor. are hereby promulgated. 

GENERAL INTERPRETATION: The 
Order does not apply to supervisory oc- 
cupations paying $35.00 per week or 
more and others whose hours are not 
restricted by the Code; nor will it ap- 
ply to any employees hired on or after 
August 19, 1933, to work under Code 
hours; provided, however, that the rates 
of pay for such workers hired since Au- 
gust 19, 1933, shall not be so low as 
to affect the stability of rates estab- 
lished under the Order. Similarly, it 
also does not apply to employees of any 
employer that signed the President's Re- 
employment Agreement who were hired 
after the date of signature to work un- 
der the hours therein provided. It is 
necessary, however, in such cases, for 
employers to be prepared to make bona 
fide showings that the subject employees 
were hired at reduced hours to effect 
compliance with the Code or the Presi- 
dent’s Re-employment Agreement and 
not in connection with normal replace- 
ments. 

(1) In production, refinery and pipe 
line operations, except for drilling op- 
erations and clerical occupations, an 
equitable adjustment of the differen- 
tials between the rates for skilled jobs 
and the minimum rates established for 
common labor in Article II, Section 1 
of the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Petroleum Industry, shall be made 
in the following manner: 

In those occupations in which in 
May, 1929, the regular full time hours 
of labor were less than 48, an equitable 
adjustment will be made by paying 
for 36 hours work, 85 per cent of the 
regular full time weekly earnings as 
of May, 1929; where the regular full 
time hours of labor were at least 48, 
but not more than 56, an equitable ad- 
justment will be made by paying for 
36 hours work, 80 per cent of the reg- 
ular full time weekly earnings as of 
May, 1929; where the regular full 


72 


time hours of labor were in excess 
of 56, but not more than 63, an equit- 
able adjustment will be made by pay- 
ing for 36 hours work, 75 per cent 
of the regular full time weekly earn- 
ings of May, 1929; where the hours 
of labor were in excess of 63, but not 
more than 72, an equitable adjustment 
will be made by paying for 36 hours 
work, 70 per cent of the regular full 
time weekly earnings of May, 1929; 
where the regular full time weekly 
hours of labor were in excess of 72, 
an equitable adjustment will be made 
by paying for 36 hours work, 65 per 
cent of the regular full time weekly 
earnings of May, 1929; provided, how- 
ever, that in no case shall the hourly 
rates be less than those established in 
Article II, Section 1 of the Petroleum 
Code. 


NTERPRETATION: This section ap- 

plies to production operations, includ- 
ing natural gasoline operations, and to 
stripper well operations where working 
hours have been reduced under the pro- 
visions of the Oil Code; however, it does 
not apply to stripper well operations in 
general where hours have not been re- 
duced, or to derrick and rig building op- 
erations and drilling operations. It ap- 
plies also to refinery and pipe line op- 
erations. 

(2) In all clerical occupations and 
in all market operations, except for 
retail filling or service stations, an 
equitable adjustment of the differen- 
tials between the rates for skilled jobs 
and the minimum rates established in 
Article II, Section 2 of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Petroleum 
Industry, shall be made in the follow- 
ing manner: 


In those occupations in which in 
May, 1929, the regular full time hours 
of labor were less than 48, an equi- 
table adjustment will be made by pay- 
ing for 40 hours work, 85 per cent 
of the regular full time weekly earn- 
ings as of May, 1929; where the reg- 
ular full time hours of labor were 
at least 48, but not more than 56, an 
equitable adjustment will be made by 
paying for 40 hours work, 80 per cent 
of the regular full time weekly earn- 
ings as of May, 1929; where the regu- 
lar full time hours of labor were in 
excess of 56, but not more than 63, 
an equitable adjustment will be made 
by paying for 40 hours work, 75 per 
cent of the regular full time weekly 
earnings of May, 1929; where the 
hours of labor were in excess of 63, 
but not more than 72, an equitable 
adjustment will be made by paying for 
40 hours work, 70 per cent of the reg- 
ular full time weekly earnings of May, 
1929; where the regular full time 
weekly hours of labor were in excess 


of 72, an equitable adjustment will be 
made by paying for 40 hours work, 65 
per cent of the regular full time week- 
ly earnings of May, 1929; provided, 
however, that in no case shall the 
hourly rates be less than those estab- 
lished in Article II, Section 2 of the 
Petroleum Code. 

INTERPRETATION: This section ap- 
plies to clerical (including technical and 
professional) activities in all branches 
of the industry and to all marketing op- 
erations (except retail filling or service 
stations). 


(3) provided, further, that in the ap- 
plication of the above adjustment to 
employees in skilled jobs where it is 
the practice to establish earnings on the 
basis of individual ability and experi- 
ence rather than on the basis of job 
rates for classified groups, the follow- 
ing provisions will apply: 

INTERPRETATION: This _ section 
normally will cover non-supervisory 
clerical (including technical and pro- 
fessional) employees where it is the 
practice to establish earnings on the 
basis of individual ability and experi- 
ence, 

(3a) In those cases where a worker 
was employed by the present employer 
in May. 1929, the adjustment of regu- 
lar full time earnings shall be made 
individually in conformity with the: 
above schedules. Provided, however. 
that in those cases where the earnings 
of an employee were reduced since May, 
1929, because of reduced efficiency due- 
to failing health or advancing years, be- 
cause of changes in job requirements, 
or because of demotion, due account 
may be taken of such special reduction 


in making adjustments in accordance: 


with this order. 

INTERPRETATION: The indicated 
percentages of section 2, subject to the 
proviso above cited, are to be applied 
to the actual individual earnings which 
each non-supervisory employee received 
in May, 1929, providing they were then 
employed by the present employer, ir- 
respective of the type of work which 
they were porforming. No account need 
be taken of any promotions or increases 
in job requirements made since May, 
1929. 

(8b) In those cases where a worker 
employed prior to August 19, 1933, is 
now employed by a company or plant op- 
erating in May, 1929, but was not then 
employed by the present employer, the 
adjustment of regular full time earnings 
shall be made on a proportional basis 
comparable with the adjustments made 
hereunder for workers emploved in 
May, 1929, who are now doing generally 
similar work. 

INTERPRETATION: The adjustment 
of individual earnings for subject non- 
supervisory employes will be on a pro- 
portional (or “percentage”’) basis com- 
parable with the adjustment made wn- 
der paragraph 3a for workers employed 
in May, 1929, who are now doing gen- 
erally similar work. If, for example, 
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those employees in a clerical or technical 
section or group who were employed 
in May, 1929, will receive under para- 
graph 3a a certain percentage increase 
above their present earnings, the em- 
ployees working in the same section or 
group hired between June 1, 1929, and 
August 19, 1933, should also receive a 
similar percentage increase above their 
present individual earnings. The prin- 
ciple underlying this provision is that 
employees hired between June 1, 1929, 
and August 19, 1933, were employed 
presumably at wages which at the hir- 
ing date, bore an equitable relation- 
ship to those then being currently paid 
to the older employees, and that subse- 
quent general salary changes, usually in 
the form of percentage decreases or in- 
creases, have been applied to all em- 
ployees of the group simultaneously; 
therefore it follows that such employees 
should now also receive the same per- 
centage increase in their present indi- 
vidual earnings. It is obvious that if 
none of the employees in the plant were 
working in May, 1929, there is no basis 
to determine the indicated proportional 
adjustment by application of paragraph 
3a or 3b, and the adjustment then to be 
made is indicated in paragraph 3c. 

In no case will adjustments of the 
wages of employees under section 3 be 
determined by anything except percent- 
ages applied to their individual rates 
of pay. The actual dollar earnings of 
other employees with whom they may 
work will have no bearing, other than 
in the case covered in paragraph 3b 
where they are to be used to determine 
by reference the proper proportional (or 
“nercentage”’) increase, and, if the sub- 
ject employees were not paid on fixed 
classified rates previously, they cannot 
demand classification on the basis or oc- 
casion of this Order. 

(3c) In those cases where a worker 
hired prior to August 19, 1933, is now 
employed by a company or plant not 
operating in May, 1929, the adjusted 
regular full time earnings shall be not 


less than the full time earnings re- 
ceived in August, 1933. 
(4) Provided, further, that in the 


application of the above adjustment to 
employees in skilled jobs where it is the 
practice to establish earnings on the 
basis of a job rate for all jobs of the 
same occupational classification (as dis- 
tinguished from an individual rate), 
the following provisions will apply: 

INTERPRETATION: This section 
will cover non-supervisory employees in 
classified jobs bearing job rates. 

(4a) In those cases where the work- 
er was employed by the present em- 
ployer in May, 1929, the resultant wage 
rate reduced to an hourly basis shall be 
in conformity with the adjusted rate for 
the majority of employees in the same 
classication now within the same plant 
or with that prevailing in the same 
classication requiring similar skill with- 
in the Industry in the immediate operat- 
ing area. 


October 10, 1934 


INTERPRETATION: Paragraph 4a 
firstly provides that the adjusted hour- 
ly wage rate of all non-supervisory em- 
ployees in the same classification in any 
single plant shall be in conformity with 
that of the majority of the employees. 
A group of workers of similar skill in a 
plant may have received the same hour- 
ly rate in 1929 and yet received different 
weekly earnings because they worked 
different numbers of hours per week. 
If the indicated percentayes are applied 
to the earnings of each worker indi- 
vidually, a disparity of present hourly 
wage rates within the plant may re- 
sult. To prevent this unwarranted dis- 
parity, it has been provided that the 
adjusted rate for the majority shall ap- 
ply to all, i. e., the specific or normal ad- 
justment of the majority, and not the 
weighted average adjustment of all af- 
fected, is to govern. Paragraph 4a also 
provides that the adjusted hourly rate 
may be in conformity with that which 
will prevail after adjustments are com- 
puted in the same classification requir- 


ing similar skill within the Industry 
in the immediate operating § area. 
Through this latter provision unrea- 


sonable disparities between plant mini- 
mum wage rates in an area can be elimi- 
nated, 


A DEFINITION of the “adjusted rate 
... prevailing ...in the immediate 
operating area,” and a practical pro- 
cedure for determining it is as follows: 


Employers of at least two-thirds of any 
classification in an immediate operating 
area (the latter to be determined by the 
Regional and/or District Committees of 
the Planning and Coordination Commit- 
tee, on the basis of the extent of gen- 
erally comparable competitive operating 
conditions) may meet together and de- 
termine the “prevailing adjusted rate” 
for the classification in the following 
manner: Each employer will determine 
(1) the indicated adjusted hourly rate 
for that classification in his own plant 
(basing it upon the adjustment for the 
majority of his employees as above in- 
dicated), and (2) the number of em- 
ployees of the classification in his plant. 
From the “indicated plant adjusted hour- 
ly rates” and the number of employees 
of all of the plants represented, the 
weighted average adjusted hourly rate 
will be computed. This weighted av- 
erage adjusted hourly rate will be known 
as the “prevailing adjusted hourly rate 
the classification in the 
operating area.” 


for immediate 


According to the 
paragraph 4a, 
adjusted 


latter provision of 
if any “indicated plant 
hourly rate’ is not in 
with the “prevailing adjusted 
rate,’ the latter rate may be 
established as a minimum for the classi- 
fication in the plant, (subject, however, 
to the provision of section 8 that these 
adjustments shall not be made the basis 
or the occasion for lowering hourly rates 
in effect on May 21, 1934.) If the hourly 


con 
formity 
hourly 


rate being paid by an employer on May 
21, 1934, is in excess of the indicated ad- 
justment for his plant based on refer- 
ence to May, 1929, conditions, the May 
21, 1934, hourly rate and not the in- 
dicated adjusted hourly rate shall be 
used in the weighted average determina- 
tion of the prevailing adjusted hourly 
rate for the immediate operating area. 

If an employer in any plant has his- 
torically applied a length-of-service fac- 
tor in determining his wage rates for 
any classification, the “indicated ad- 
justed hourly rate” for that classifica- 
tion to be used in the area meetings 
in determining the “prevailing adjusted 
hourly rate,” instead of being based 
upon the adjustment for the majority 
(as specified in the second paragraph 
above) will be the indicated adjustments 
averaged for all workers of the classi- 
fication within the plant. In _ subse- 
quently establishing the minimum rates 
for the classification in the plant, the 
employer either must establish all rates 
regardless of length of service at least 
equal to the “prevailing adjusted hour- 
ly rate,” or he must adjust each length- 
of-service group in explicit accérdance 
with the percentage of Sections 2 and 3. 
He may not optionally conform with the 
“prevailing adjusted hourly rates” in 
order to avoid use of higher indicated 


rates for the longer length-of-service 
employees and at the same time use 
lower indicated rates for the shorter 


length-of-service employees; one method 
or the other must be consistently ad- 
hered to. 

To permit reasonable uniformity in 
the adjusted rates for alt employees in 
the same classification in a single plant, 
the employer may include in any single 
determination of indicated plant adjust- 
ed hourly rates all classifications which 
were on a parity of skill and hourly rate 
in May, 1929, and among which there 
may now develop differences in adjusted 
hourly rates for the several classifica- 
tions because the workers in each class- 
ification in 1929 worked different hours 
per week. 

(4b) In those cases where a worke! 
employed prior to August 19, 1933, is 
now employed by a company or plant 
operating in May, 1929, but was not 
then employed by the present employer, 
the adjusted rate reduced to an 
hourly basis for such employee shall be 
that established by the above procedure 
for employees in the same classification 
now within the same plant, or, if no such 
classification then existed within the 
plant, shall be that established for com- 
parable classification 


wage 


requiring similar 
skill within the Industry in the imme 
diate operating area. 

INTERPRETATION: The applica 
tion of this paragraph is self-evident in 
view of the explanation given of para» 
graph 4a, and can be applied only after 
finally adjusted hourly rates in 
plant are determined as 
paragraph 4a. 

(4c) In those cases where a worker 


each 
provided in 
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employed prior to August 19, 1933, is 
employed by an employer not operating* 
in May, 1929, the adjusted wage rate 
reduced to an hourly basis shall be that 


prevailing for the same classification 
or for comparable classifications requir- 
ing similar skill within the industry in 
the immediate operating area. 

INTERPRETATION: The employers 
referred to in this paragraph can make 
their adjustments only after the prevail- 
ing adjusted rate has been determined 
by other adjacent employers as provided 
in paragraph 4a. However, should all 
of the operations in an immediate op- 
erating area have been commenced since 
May, 1929, the prevailing adjusted rates 
in the nearest comparable operating area 
shall be used; the latter to be deter- 
mined by the Regional and/or District 
Committees of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee on the basis of 
the extent of generally comparable com- 
petitive operating conditions. 

(5) The term “plant” as used here- 
in shall include either production and 
natural gasoline operations within a 
single producing area, trunk pipe line 
operations within a single operating 
division, refining operations within a 
single refinery or marketing operations 
within a single city or town. 

(6) Provided, further, that this or- 
der shall not be applicable te employees 
receiving in excess of $300.00 per month 


in May, 1929. 

(7) In case of any dispute arising 
from these adjustments which cannot 
be settled by mutual agreement, the 


matter shall be referred to the Petro- 
leum Labor Policy Board not later than 
August 1, 1934. 
INTERPRETATION: 
that 
individual 


This 
any dispute arising be- 
employers and their 
over the proper determina- 
tion of these adjustments which cannot 
be settled by mutual agreement shall be 
referred to the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board not later than August 1, 1934. 
Because of time re quired to determine 


section 
indicates 
tivreen 


employees 


adjusted rates under these interpreta- 
tions, the date is hereby extended to 
November 19, 1934. Disputes arising 
among employer groups in the deter- 
mination of prevailing adjusted hourly 
rates in the immediate operating areas 
shall be first referred for settlement to 
the Regional Labor Committees of the 
Planning and Coordination Committee 
for determination and then referred to 
the Policy Board only in case an ap- 
peal from the determination of a Re- 
gional Labor Committee is properly 
filed. 

(8) The differentials established by 
the foregoing adjustments are minimum 
differentials and these adjustments shall 
not be made the basis or the occasion 
for a lowering of differentials in ex- 
cess of the minimum. 


INTERPRETATION: This section is 
self-explanatory in that it provides that 
the present Order shall not be made 
the basis or occasion for the lowering 
of wage rates in effect on May 21, 1934. 


(9) PROVIDED THAT this order 
shall not be applicable to employees em- 
ployed exclusively on stripper well prop- 
erties in view of the fact that the hour 
and wage limitations applicable to em- 
ployees on such properties will be pre- 
scribed in a later regulation to be is- 
sued by me; provided, however, that 
where definite hourly limitations are in 
effect on any such properties, which 
hourly limitations correspond to those 
prevailing prior to the adoption of the 
Code in a manner similar to relation- 
ships hereinabove set forth, this order 
shall have full force and effect until 
superseded by such subsequent regula- 
tion. 

INTERPRETATION: This section 
provides that the Order will not ap- 
ply to employees on any stripper well 
properties where no reductions in work- 
ing hours have been made on account 
of ‘the adoption of the Code. However, 
it will apply wherever reductions in 
working hours on such properties have 


Just Out! Latest Oil Code Data Book 


SSUE No. 4 of the Oil Code Data Book corrected to Sept. 15 has been 
published by NatTionaL PeTroteuMm News and now is ready for dis- 


tribution. 


The new edition 


is larger than 


its predecessors. It contains 32 


modifications and interpretations approved by Oil Administrator Ickes 


since the publication of Issue No. 


3 of May 24. 


Like preceding issues the book is carefully cross indexed for ready 


reference, contains a directory 


of important code 


committees and 


space for pasting in future code interpretations. 


Prices follow: 


1 to 9 books........ 25 cents each postpaid 

10 to 49 books........ 20 cents each postpaid 

50 to 99 books........ 15 cents each postpaid 
100 to 499 books........ $12 per hundred postpaid 
500 to 999 books........ $10 per hundred express collect 
1000 Amd OVETL.....icscc.0005 $80 per thousand express collect 


On orders: of $5 and less please send remittance with order, All 


addressed to: 
NATIONAL 


orders should be 


PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 West Third St., Cleveland Ohio 


OPT THLE HH CELL 
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been effected and have been made the 
occasion for a reduction in pre-Code 


earnings. 
(10) PROVIDED, FURTHER, that 
nothing herein shall be deemed to 


amend or otherwise impair my order 
of March 20 setting forth minimum 
wages for skilled labor on drilling op- 
erations. 

INTERPRETATION: The Order on 
March 20th setting forth minimum 
wages for skilled labor on drilling op- 
erations applies only to true drilling 
and deepening operations, and not to 
clean out or repair jobs where no neu 
hole is drilled; these latter come under 
the provisions of the Order of May 21, 
193 


(11) PROVIDED, FURTHER, that an; 
wage increases found necessary by rea- 
son of this order shall be retroactive 
to September 2, 1933, as recommended 
by the Planning and Coordination Com- 
mittee and approved by me on Novem- 
ber 15, 1933, and all remuneration due 
employees by reason of such order shall 
be paid to such employees on or before 
August 19, 1934, at such time or times 
as may be feasible. 


INTERPRETATION: Because — of 
time required to determine adjusted 
rates under these interpretations, the 


date is hereby extended to October 19, 
1934. 


(12) PROVIDED, FURTHER, that in 
carrying out this order with regard to 
making retroactive payments of re- 
muneration because of any wage in- 
creases due former employees employed 
prior to August 19, 1933, who left the 
service of employers after September, 
2, 1933, the employers will be con- 
sidered as acting in good faith if they, 
within one month from the date of this 
order, mail to said former employees at 
their last known address a notice by 
registered mail directing them to apply 
at a certain office of the employer to ar- 
range for such retroactive pay which 
is properly due them. If the employee 
does not call at the designated office of 
the employer or endeavor to reach oth- 
er mutually satisfactory arrangements 
by registered mail within two months 
after the mailing of such notice by the 
employer, the employee shall relinquish 
all right to retroactive pay as covered 
by this order and the employer shall 
be relieved of such obligation hereun- 
der. 

INTERPRETATION: Because of 
required to determine adjusted 
rates under these interpretations, the 
period of notification in this paragraph 
is hereby extended to October 19, 1934. 


(13) PROVIDED, FURTHER, that 
after August 1, 1934, the Administrator 
will on due application consider the ad- 
visability of elimination of Article II, 
Section 4 of said Code so that there- 
after employers and employees may be 
free to adjust differentials by mutual 
bargaining. 


time 
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Memo. 2 | 


Modification of Oil Administrator 
Ickes’ order of May 21, 1934, fixing 
wage differentials. 


(Promulgated Sept. 26, 1954) 

The provisions of the Order shall not 
apply to those cases where other wage 
adjustments mutually satisfactory to 
employers and their employees may be 
irrived at through negotiations between 
employers and the duly chosen repre- 
sentatives of their employees; provided 
that such negotiations conform to the 
requirements of Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and Section 7, Ar- 
ticle II of the Petroleum Code; and 
provided, further, that such negotia- 
tions are completed by October 19, 1934. 


Memo. 3 
Interpretation of Sec, 1, Art, Il 
(Promulgated Sept. 26, 1934) 

The following interpretation of the 
next to the last sentence of Article II, 
Section 1 of the Petroleum Code, as 
modified December 21, 1935, is hereby 
promulgated. 

The sentence 


these operations except erecutive, super- 


. “All other employees in 


risors and their immediate staffs, and 
pumpers on stripper wells and employees 
on isolated properties, shall work not 
more than 40 hours in any one week, 
nor more than 72 hours in any two 
weeks, nor more than 16 hours in any 
two days,” is hereby interpreted as ez- 
empting said pumpers from the mazi- 
mum hour provisions of the Code but not 
from the marimum wage provisions. 
Further, that the definition of “strip- 
per” wells promulgated by the Plan- 
ning and Coordination Committee Sep- 
tember 10, 19384, and in which it is de- 
lared that “stripper wells are iells of 
such small production and of such low 
gross revenue that the regular labor 
provisions of the Code, as to maximum 
hours and minimum wages, cannot be 
carried out in their operation and leave 
t reasonable margin for the operator,’ 
nnoway alters this interpretation, 


Sues Major Companies 

DURHAM, N. C.—-Suit for $100,- 
‘00 damages against major oil com- 
panies and the secretary of the North 
Carolina code committee recently was 
filed here by Broekwell Operating 
Co. here. Suit charges interference 
vith Brockwell’s business and arises 
over a Brockwell bid of 15 per cent 
below other companies on state gaso- 
line business. 

The 15 per cent low bid was sub- 
mitted on the authority of President 
Roosevelt’s executive order allowing 
. tolerance of that amount on state 
nd federal government bids, the suit 
claims. Following submission of the 








PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
From All Fields 


Carloads, Tank Cars, and Cargoes 
For Domestic or Export 


GASOLINE 
CRUDE OIL 


KEROSENE 
FUEL OIL GAS OIL 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
UNFILTERED AND FILTERED 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
COLD SETTLED AND CENTRIFUGED 
PALE—RED OILS 
WAX—PETROLATUM 
TECHNICAL WHITE OILS 
WHITE MINERAL OILS 


NAPHTHA 
FURNACE OIL 


For 41 years of reliability, service and integrity— 
this Company enjoys an International reputation 


JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. 
General Office: Oil City, P: 


District Offices at 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 


London—Hamburg 


Cable Address—J ASBER Oil City All Codes 















bid a code violation complaint was 
filed against Brockwell, it is charged. 


October 10, 1934 

















CLEAN ‘ CONVENIENT * PROFITABLE 


IN THE 
PACKAGE! 


e 
Everybody wants 
oil in refinery-sealed cans! 


For Quick Turn-Over 


Sell them 


FREBVONM PERFECT 


MOTOR OIL 


REFINED FROM 100% PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE BY ONE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA’S OLDEST OUTSTANDING REFINERS 


l and 5 QT. CANS 


a Wz, 
Vos PURE @ 


>, OIL 
rage pie 
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THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
120 Third St., Freedom, Pa. 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY: 
Gentlemen:—Can I get the exclusive sales rights in 


First Come. . First Served 
1 my territory for Freedom Perfect? 
TS Name » 
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Transactions in Oil Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 























Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Oct. 6 
1933 1934 Listed Par Rate Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
47% 18% 55% 40% 922,070 N.P ee a 6 a err 50cQ Apr. 30, 34 1,900 43 +40% 4034 — ~ 2% 
35% 6% 40% 29% 2,290,412 $25 Associated (Cok... 6s icccewnnss 50c ar. 30, 34 10 37% 37% 37% sine SE 
32% 12% 35% 21% 2,696,652 25 Atiantic Refining Co... ....6es0 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 5,200 25% 22% 23 —2 
11 3 10 5% 2,258,779 5 ee Seer er eee mares May 11, 31 15,100 614 tS% 6% — 
12 54% 9% #5 1,444,970 N.P Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... +? ee oe 100 6% 6% 6% 
15% 5 144% 7% 14,218,835 Dr. Consolidated Oil Corp........... ee April 7, 34 19,268 8% 714 74% — & 
108 95% 112 108 132,771 7 Re PRS Ponre e e eewee $2Q Aug. 15, 34 100 =s-11l 111 111 0 
19% 4% 22% 15% 4,722,652 Continental Gl Co... o6scsececs 25¢ Apr. 30, 34 23,500 18 16 17% —1 
27 4% 23% 12 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co............. ay June 15, 32 2,200 15% 144% 15 -1% 
38 84% 293% 12% 95,841 100 ORSON CO EN i cckccesisenees Sie . geekawesete 400 14% 144% 144% — 1% 
7% 1% S&% 2% 678,234 25 OS CUA hatesncucaues<anes Feb. 1, 32 900 3% 284 2%— 
4% 1% 4% 2% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refiniag Co... ......005 Wee TIO 2 kk xk peers eee Peis ; 
4 % «38 1% 1,309,060 N.P. — te SS er a eee cso ens 200 1% 1% 14% + 
29 3% 23} 7% 40,000 $100 ee ee nee May 16, 32 20 844 7% 7% —1 
4 % 3% 1% 330,000 N.P. Marscithe Cnr Peereratinn Ce... skeet = ewe Sa 400 1% 1% 1% 0 
72 55 6314 50 449,083 $100 Mexican Petroleum Co.......... ae a ) ee ee sate gaa ee 
16 33 144% 9% 1,857,912 N.P. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp........ 25c May 15, 31 5,600 11\% 10 100% — % 
17% 4% 185% 8% 6,648,052 N.P OE Ue eee ee 15c Sept. 15, 34 6,150 10% 9% 9% — & 
4 8 11% 10% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.... este Mar. 15, 33 200 11 11 11 
4% % 2% % 199,370 N.P. Paobancie Prod: BR Rete. Coins:: kkss 0 eso étea 300 % % 34 0 
20 5% 621% ++%@Th 17,994 $100 TS Se ee ree or LS a 7S: Sr Ae hans Pert aan 
15 4% 144% 8% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... 50c May 14, 34 1,500 9% 834 8% —1 
1834 434 2034 1334 4,439,450 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... 25c Sept. 15, 34 17,200 15% 13% 4% — 1% 
1% \y 1% % 1,184,817 $25 ee Oe oe eee Vr Oe ce 100 lo % % 0 
13% 3% 10% «5 150.000 100 Renee ee pReN mee ny Feb. 1, 22 im aie eek a < oa 
234 5% «(2 1 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.......... aie Feb. 16, 31 800 1\% 1 1 — k 
17% 6% 163% 8 1,050,000 $5 bo re eae 25cQ Sept. 29, 34 3,300 8% 8% 8y — % 
15% 2% 14% 6% 3,038,370 N.P. PHS AI Rois 656 cae te baa sawes ee Sept. 1, 30 10,800 7% +6% 6% — % 
69% 30 80 56 130,000 $100 Bb eg Mead sre an sees terns Ape. 1,33 20 59 58% 58% 0 
3934 175% 39% 32% 425,342 $14.00 Roval Gas Co. (N. shares).. $1.35 July 31, 34 1,100 335% +32% 32u% —2 
433% 15 38% 2034 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del............- 15cQ 10c Ex. Sept. 15, 34 2,600 22% ~=2034 22 —1% 
31 11% 263 21 56,148 2 Shell Transport & Trading Co.... 75c July 23, 34 10 2434 2434 2434 0 
11% 4 11 1% 6% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ rer June 30, 30 5,100 65 6% 6% — 
61 281% 89 57 400,000 $100 OO Es WW iio 550 06s 0s 40.9 $1.37% July 1, 31 500 64% 61% 61% —4\% 
12% 4% 12% $7% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co............ 30c Aug. 1, 34 13,800 *12% 11 1234 —1k 
9% 3 11% 6 1,100,069 25 BROS TEE As 3 5b eee eek es 50c Dec. 15, 30 700 634 6 6 —1 
57% 22 68% 53 120,000 100 OS. ee rer rr $1.50 May 1, 31 100 53 53 53 — 1 
17 6 19% 12% 31,701,348 25 Socony Vacuum Oil Co.......... 15c Sept. 15, 34 35,100 14% 13% 13% — % 
10234 92% 110% 96% 764,925 100 >. ©. Export Corp. pid... .ssee $2.508.A. June 30, 33 300 =109 108 108 — 1 
45 194g 427, 26% = 13,102,900 N.P. BS. CO ACRIORNIR acces cues en's 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 39,000 3034 26% 29 —2 
a a 3234 «25 15,375,175 $25 ee err re 25c Sept. 15, 34 17,700 2534 25 23%— *% 
39% 1234 «41 27 320,000 $10 eee ee 50c ee A ( ah ecm aha piers 
4714 2234 SOM 405% 25,740,965 25 BAS NeW SOON iw ca sasceccuns 50cS.A June 15, 34 26,500 43% 41 42% —1 
59 35 6934 51% 1,590,406 N.P. BP Rs ae bis bs5is.6 bas asad ore 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 500 69 67 67 — 2% 
103 89 117 100 100,000 $100 Sy ey ene nee $1.50Q Sept. 1, 34 430 117 11634 117 + 
4% 34 3 1% 966,979 N.P. Superior Oil Corp. (Del.)........ Sova 86- -sapereae 1,600 1% 1% 1% — 
3044 1034 29% 20 9,851,236 $25 MC TERRE TOOPR 6 6 05 65540 ones 25cQ Oct. 1, 34 13,000 22% 20% 21% —1% 
6% 1% 6% 2% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... caee Dec. 31, 29 1,100 2% 23 2% — kh 
11% 3% 14% 8% 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... 50c Apr. 1, 34 8,700 9% t8% 8% — % 
654% 23% 85% 64% 695,503 $100 ee te ee Sk Pree err $2.00 Oct. 10, 34 1,700 78% 7434 76 —2 
26 9% 40 31 2,191,823 N.P. Tide a J eee ree 75c Oct. 8, 34 ane ee arate aaa a 
80 45 96% «80 199,446 $100 NMR ce rewesing cas awe $1.25Q Nov. 15, 33 300 = *96 34 9% 96 es 
23% 8% 2% 11% 4,386,070 25 Union Bil OF COUIOTRIE.. .0565%55 25cQ Aug. 10, 34 10,300 14 tll% 134% — %& 
22% 10% 214% 15% 1,200,000 N.P. Riaioe TARE Car Ce... 600 ccses 30cQ Sept. 1, 34 1,700 20% 19% 20% 0 
4% 5% 3% 1% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quintan Co... ........055 euiate July 3, 30 500 1% 1% 14%,— 
5% (2 5% OK 431,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co....... May 10, 28 900 3% 3 3% 5% 
*New high. tNew iow. x Ex-div. **On accum. pfd. 
Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb Market 
Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Oct. 6 
1933 1934 Shares Par Rate Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Issued Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
13 6 11 6 40,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co... ....-0.00. wee Oct. 15, 30 arr Ncter stent rr 5 ace 
393% 25 38 26 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... 75cQ Sept. 15, 34 150 311% 31% 31% + i1% 
129 71 126% 116 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... OcEx.-$1.50Q. Sept. 29, 34 100 =126 26 126 + % 
12 24% 143% 9% 5,977,873  N.P. Creole Petroleum Co............ te ae 6,700 13% 12% 12% — % 
4134 20 37 30 50,000 $100 Eureka Pipe Line Go... oicccccae $1Q Aug. 1, 34 100 30 30 30 0 
10514 40 463% 33% 9,000,000 =N.P. Humble Oil & Refg. Co.....2 2... 25cQ Oct. 1) 34 1800 41 385% 39 - 3% 
15% 6% 15% 12% 26,742,792 N.P Imperial Oil Corp. coup......... 25cQ June 1, 34 12,800 155% 147 15% - \& 
1534 OM 1596 TS sesess N.P GG TOGWNON. 6 5sesic as ceees 25cQ June 1, 34 200 15% 15 15 — 
8 3% 6% 3% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... Tti5ce S.A. May 15, 34 200 4) 4% 44 + & 
23% 8% 30% 19% 14,247,088 N.P International Pet. Co.......... tt56cQ June 1, 34 16,300 303 29% 30 4 
10 5% 9% 7% $513,000 $12.50 NatiONsl ETRUEIT COsse. csc cevces 15c April 14, 34 100 75 7% 7% + & 
47% 3 434 3 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 5c S.A. April 14, 34 ‘ ; i a 
6% 4% 7 43% 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co...... 25c S.A. July 2, 34 ‘ ; 
87 70% 88 83% 580,796 100 Ohio il (5G. O64. oo sioe ics e cans $1.50Q June 15, 34 : . 
4 1% 6 334 400,000 25 Penn Mex. Fuel Co........... 75c Dec. 22, 33 Sa : 
6 234 5% «(33 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co ea 15c Sept. 1, 34 bs . 
22% 11 26% 17% 1,200,000 25 South Penn Oil Co.....4........ 30c Sept. 29, 34 1,500 22% 21 21% % 
43 2414 7 41 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1Q Oct. 1, 34 ; : : 
19% 8% 17% 14% 2,606,983 10) © S00: Beeatncky oc onc cesses cc 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 $100 1534 is is v4 
201 11 16% 9 190,822 25 ae a a en 25cQ June 20, 34 ‘ 
41 1544 2814 14% 752,465 2 Se AC RR a i ae, April 16, 34 3001S 15 is 4 0 
RR 60 95 77% 120,000 100 ) 5% ee ree $1.250 July 16, 34 25 92 92 2 + 24% 
3 l 4% 23% 34,158 25 Swan Finch Oil Cc orp.. Pasa re Dec. 1, 30 ‘ 
*New high. tNew low ttIndiana Pipe Lis 10c; International Pet Co. 44c, June 1, ’34 
x Ex dividend 
Bradford Oil Properties Sold by Abner H. Wiborg of Foster Brook Camp and the second at State Line. 
., trom the George W. Crooks estate. T Water flooding operations hav 
BRADFORD, Pa. Oct. 1—Two oil | the orge W Crooks e tate ing Vat ling operations have been 
35 purchase price was approximately $200, conducted on each property. 
properties, comprising 112 acres and re 000, representing the largest deal in the Mr. Wiborg, one of Bradford’s best 
garded as among the best holdings in local field within many months. known producers, 


the Bradford field, 


have been purchased 


One property is 


located 


at 


Bell’s 


will take possession 
of the properties Oct. 15. 
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Transactions Week Ended Oct. 6 
1933 1934 Par Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
? if 1% , he§ Sentone Maracaibo... 2 7 1 4 + + i 
8 N.P. k Nat. Gas.... 00 1 1 - 
4 1 2% 1 N.P. = : “ie ae rt a 500 1 1 1 oe This index is published as a convenience to the 
Ris. av oat 1388 R as Ry eee ep — ie Ris ai + s reader. Every care is taken to make it accu- 
4 Ae ritish Amer. Oil coup. — : 
784 Y ts) 2% $i Cath tvediness....... 1.500 3 4 284 284 i rate, but National Petroleum News assumes 
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More Comment on Code Editorial 


By C. B. Watson, vice president, The 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago 
September 21, 1934 

You have asked me for my ideas 
cn your article published recently on 
the subject of the Code and the P and 
C Committee in general. Evidently, 
our ideas are diametrically opposed, 
and I hope in reading my answer to 
your inquiry you will realize my crit- 
icism of the article is made with the 
best intentions, 

Your article reminds me of some of 
Mr. Brisbane's editorials, It is so full 
of half-truths and plausible sounding 
misstatements that it would be diffi- 
cult for anyone who did not know 
that you and your paper always tried 
to be constructive to decide whether 
it really constituted an effort to help 
or was just destructive criticism. 

I quite agree with you that, in the 
year during which the P and C Com- 
mittee has been serving our industry, 
it has not cured all of our ills. Look- 
ing back to the hectic August, 1935 
period, however, I, for one, would not 
have believed that it would be possible 
to accomplish in twelve months what 
has been accomplished in our indus- 
try. For twenty years I have heard 
the statement made that, if groups of 
cil men could only sit down together, 
talk freely, and plan concerted move- 
ments to benefit the industry, we 
could accomplish almost anything we 
desired to do. By virtue of the Code, 
and because of the actions of the P 
and C Committee, that one millenium 
has been brought about. Oil men can 
certainly sit down and plan together 
now, without fear of jail or anything 
else. What we accomplish by it is 
tnother matter, 


’ 


Through the efforts of the P and C 
Committee, inventories of available 
gasoline, with the exception of the 
State of California, have been brought 
down in one short year to an absolute 
minimum. When you consider that 
this has been done in the face of the 
greatest potential over-production of 
crude oil this country has ever seen, 
I think you will admit that this ac 
complishment of the P and C Commit- 
tee is another real stride in the right 
cirection. 

Another accomplishment is the 
bringing about of a situation where 
by the major companies of the Unit 
ed States have agreed to buy and can 
legally find a home for the gasoline 
manufactured by non-integrated com- 
yanies who either have lost their out 
lets, or never had any, but have a 
right to a position in the refining pic 
ture. 

If the P and C Committee and the 
Petroleum Code had done nothing but 
the three things mentioned above, | 
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think they could be credited with a 
great accomplishment. 

It is true that prices are not very 
good, and I believe one of the most 
important reasons why prices are not 
very good is because the National Pe- 
troleum News and the Journal ot 
Commerce have allowed themselves to 
be jockeyed into the _ position, by 
brokers, where an offering of ten cars 
a day of distressed gasoline very often 
sets the price for our industry. 

While we are asking for accom- 
plishment and are standing off to 
view what has been done, I believe 
that you, yourself, could contribute 
tremendously to the oil business, if 
you would devise a method of 
quoting prices which reflects the 
situation and does not destroy the 
markets faster than they can be built 
up. 

In closing, let me apologize for the 
length of this dissertation. I only 
neant to say to you, to begin with, 
that I believe the P and C Committee 
and the people who are giving their 
time in Washington are entitled to a 
pat on the back from the trade jour- 
nals. The industry certainly does not 
need any tearing down of its institu- 
tions at this time. 


Reply to the Letter from Mr, Watson, 
by Mr. Platt, Editor of National Pe- 
troleum News 

Yours of the 21st— 

I appreciate your criticism of my 
editorial, even tho it is adverse. How- 
ever, if you will read the editorial, I 
think you will realize that it is ad- 
dressed primarily to the details of the 
marketing section and to the Govern- 
ment’s lack of or inability to enforce 
crude control, on which there is much 
to be said. 

As to our being jockeyed into ree- 
egnizing ‘‘distress gasoline’ in setting 
the price of gasoline for the industry 

whenever a hard-pressed stockhold- 
er of the Pure Oil Company offers his 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, that Exehange does not in- 
quire, before it permits the price made 
Ly the sale to go into its records, how 
badly the stockholder needed the 
money or any other of the reasons 
ihat may have prompted the stock- 
holder to sell the stock. The Ex- 
change only wants to know that it is 
Pure Oil Company stock and that it 
has been sold and the price at which 
it has been sold. So the price shown 
as the value of Pure Oil Company 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change from day to day, is made up 
of what you might call ‘‘distress” 
sales as well as by sales of opulent in- 
dividuals who may happen to want to 
convert it to some other stock or take 
a profit on it. 


The same thing applies to all mar- 
kets——all recorders of market prices 
must take the fact of the sale. 

While we keep our eyes open and 
do everything we can to guard against 
any shenanigan in the gasoline mar- 
ket, nevertheless we have got to rec- 
ognize the sale of gasoline of a cer- 
tain quality in a certain classification, 
no matter what the reasons may be 
for the sale, in getting at our prices 
for the day. 

You say that 10 cars a day, whether 
offered by brokers or refiners is im- 
material, very often sets the price for 
the whole industry. I have known 
days when a single car would set the 
price for the industry. That is the 
fault of the larger companies because 
they have turned their backs entire- 
iy upon the tank car market. Refined 
and even buyers, say that they are too 
big and cannot be bothered with deal- 
ing on the open tank car market and 
vet all their transactions on contracts 
are based on the price of the open 
tank car market. Many companies 
who base their contract prices on the 
tank car market don’t buy or sell a 
single tank car of gasoline on the 
market itself. In other words, they 
leave the determination of the price 
on their goods entirely to other buy- 
ers and sellers, 
~ T have argued about this, written 
editorials on it, published news stories 
and submitted statistics for a dozen 
or more years. While more people re- 
alize this fault of the industry, I don't 
believe any more are trying to cure it 
and it can be cured by a company’s 
ceciding to do a certain volume of 
their business on this tank car mar- 
ket. 

Furthermore, so many companies 
who may sell a few cars on the tank 
car market are quite prone to take as 
their price yesterday's price on that 
market, rather than to try and figure 
out a price of their own for the day. 

In regard to these two evils, we 
can do nothing except point them out 
and preach against them. We cannof 
control the sales policy of the indi- 
vidual company nor the buying policy 
of the purchasing company. All we 
can do is to state the price at which 
they or others transact their business. 

We have supported the P & C Com- 
mittee and patted it on the back but 
I think there are times when it ought 
to be criticised, as well as others there 
at Washington, and [| think today is 
the time when we should. critically 
view this code as I believe most oil 
men are. 


By E. P. O’Brien, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


This letter is in answer to your 
query: ‘What is your opinion, Mr. 
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Reader?” although my name is Mr. 
O’Brien. You are probably being flood- 
ed with similar letters written by oth- 
er simpletons with portable’ type- 
writers. 

When President Roosevelt approved 
the oil code Aug. 19, 1933, we in- 
creased our payroll to the code level 
and put on the additional help neces- 
sary to carry on a 24-hour operation. 

We immediately asked our supply- 
company to define our status, in 
order that neither they nor ourselves 
would be operating in violation of the 
code when it became effective Sept. 2. 
Our interpretation of the code was that 
as commission agents operating a 
third party station we were employees 
of the company. 

Immediately the company got into 
action and tried to substitute a straight 


ings 


sales contract for our commission 
agreement. We charged them with 
attempting to change our status. The 


Department of the Interior sent an 
investigator here. After he reported 


the result of his investigation the com- 
pany made no further effort to change 
our status. 

After nine months of argument with 
the company during which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior sent several in- 
vestigators here the company admitted 
that we are company employees, sent 
their chief auditor to our station and 
after he wrestled with our accounts 
for eight days he figured out what he 
thought the company owed us and they 
sent us a check in settlement. 

Because the company did not com- 
ply with the code we were forced to 
reduce our operating force, curtail our 
station to a 16 hour operation and dig 
into our pockets for the additional 
Now the shoe is on the other 
foot and although we have two month’s 
compensation due us the company 
knows that they are liable for it. 


cost. 


Of course we always had the sim- 
ple minded idea about the 
Act that it was passed to 
men back to work and to 
wages of those at work for starvation 
wages, This naive idea of the Act, 
however, seems to have been lost in 
the shuffle and the technical discus- 
sions of the great leaders of the pe- 
troleum industry. They are the fel- 
lows, in the opinion of the poor aver- 
age, or forgotten, man who made the 
NIRA a necessity in this country. 


Recovery 
put more 
raise the 


Is it fair, for one who has not the 
questionable privilege of being classed 
as ‘“‘a prominent oil man” to conclude 
that it is lack of compliance rather 
than lack of enforcement which is re- 
sponsible for the 
the oil industry. 


present situation in 

Like millions of my 
I listened to the radio speeches of 
President Roosevelt. I cannot remem- 
ber any one in which he said that he 
was setting up a bureaucratie govern- 
ment which was going to tell American 
industry how to operate, I did hear 


fellow citizens 
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Positions Wanted 





DO YOU NEED 
A GOOD ADVERTISING MANAGER? 
An advertising executive, serving one of 
the nation’s largest refiners, said: ‘Your 
unusual experience in oil industry advertis- 
ing and sales promotion can really contrib- 
ute something to a marketing program. It 
is a long time since a_ better-equipped 
young man has passed my _ desk.”’ My 
service record to both Majors and _ Inde- 
pendents shows a thorough understanding 
of today’s oil marketing problems and the 
ability to conceive and execute printed 


salesmanship to overcome them. To any 
refiner, advertising agency, or oil equip- 
ment manufacturer interested in such 


qualifications, full information and samples 
of my work will be sent upon request. 
Address A. B. C., 
Care National Petroleum News 








59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 





Situations Open 











JOBBING AND DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 


in large Eastern City ‘requires the services 
of an experienced sales executive. The 
man who is chosen will be not over 40, 
well educated, be familiar with compound- 
ing, know the needs of the station operator 
and jobber, have large acquaintance among 
the Refiners and the trade. 


Apply with full details of qualifications. 


Box 145 
care National Petroleum News 








ADVERTISING MAN 


A Refiner located in the Eastern part of 
the United States is 
advertising man. 


about to employ an 
A campaign will shortly 
open and the man we require will come to 
us with a lot of 


work, 


new ideas on copy, art 


No agency will be employed, 
therefore the man chosen will need to know 


etc. 


all the answers on media, layout, etc., 
be qualified by 
language of the industry. 


and 


experience to speak the 


Apply with all particulars to Box 147. 








Business Opportunities 





A FIRM IN 


is interested in 


INDIA 

Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, 
Diesel Oils, importing in bulk cargoes and 
in barrels. Refineries interested in business 


with India should communicate with Box 
148, care of National Petroleum News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











For Sale 


USED 60-GALLON GILBERT & BARKER por- 
table gasoline wheel tanks, complete with hose, 
nozzle and visa gauge, mechanically guaranteed. 
$40 each, FOB Boston. United Tank & Installa- 
tion, Co., 29 Line St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Professional Services 





OCTANE RATINGS 
By A. S. T. M.-C. F. R. METHOD 
DYNAMOMETER TEST for power 
economy of gasoline. 
REFINERY GASES and NATURAL GASO- 
LINE analysis by Podbielnik apparatuses. 
PHOENIX CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


“An exclusive petroleum testing laboratory” 
3953 CASTELLO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


and 








BURRELL-MASE ENGINEERING CO. 
Law and Finance Building : 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
Consultation—Construction—Testing 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 


THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 














him that greed, corruption and 
plain thievery were largely responsible 
for the New Deal and that under it 
we would get an opportunity to gov- 
ern ourselves and eliminate the under- 


say 


lying causes of the depression. 
So in accordance with Roosevelt's 


program the oil men themselves wrote 
the code. But before it became effec- 
tive the major oil companies started 
out to evade it. And the critics with- 
out any stack of chips in the new deal 
started out to hit it with everything 
that was not screwed down. 

One reason why there has not been 


more enforcement is because no 


Oil Dividends 


Declared and Waiting Payment 


Amount 


Company Record Payable 
Bradford Oil A oose NOM Oct. 1 Nov I 
Bradford Oil B 10 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Consolidated Oil Corp... 14c Oct. 1 Oct. 31 
Consol. Royalty Oil q...05c Oct. 15 Oct. 25 
Continental Oil q....... 25c Oct. 1 Oct. 31 
Devonian Oil reg 15 Sept. 29 Oct. 20 
Devonian Oil extra. 10 Sept. 29 Oct. 20 
Eureka Pipe Line q . $1.00 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Indiana Pipe Line s.a 15 Oct. 26 Nov. 15 
Indiana Pipe Line extra.05 Oct. 26 Nov. 15 
McColl Frontenac Oil q. 

MM elevate) ghataie SS $1.50 Sept. 29 Oct. 15 
Mid-Continent Pet. q...25c Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Mountain & Gulf Oil... . 10 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
New York Transit s.a....15c Sept. 21 Oct. 15 
Quaker State O. & R. q..20c Sept. 29 Oct. 15 
Standard of Kansas q. ..50c Oct. 1 Oct. 31 
Stand. of Ohio pfd. q....$1.25 Sept. 29 Oct. 15 
Washington Or] $1.00 Oct. 6 Octr. 10 
Westland Oil Royalty m. 10c Sept. 29 Oct. 15 





erudite publication I have ever seen 
in any line of business has ever pub- 
lished the formula for filing complaints 


under any code. I asked a newspa- 
per to publish such instructions and 
was laughed at for taking the codes 
too seriously. Maybe you do not know 
just how simple the process is. Very 
few people I have met, although they 
may be bitter critics of the whole Re- 
covery program, have ever filed a com- 
plaint or know how to do so. It is 
a simple matter of going to the post 
office and asking for a blank which 
is self explanatory. But it is astound- 
ing to know that hardly anybody that 
is asked if he knows how to file a 
complaint even knows this simple 
thing about the Act. 

To conclude this far too lengthy 
epistle it has been the writer’s per- 
sonal experience that the government 
acts promptly and effectively in en- 
forcing just complaints; that the sup- 
plying companies after trying to 
squirm out of compliance are finally 
gradually getting around to it and that 
under the code in this particular city 
there has been a minimum of chiseling 
which has been promptly checked by 
government agents. 

Is non-compliance by the major oil 
companies wrecking or attempting to 
wreck the oil code? seems to be a 
fair question from this writer’s experi- 
ence. Only one code eagle has been 
displayed by a major oil company in 
their national advertising. This eagle 
appeared in the September 15th issue 
of “Liberty” but it did not appear in 
the same company’s advertising in 
“Colliers” and the ‘“‘Saturday Evening 
Post,’”’ two weeks later. It might be 
informative and illuminating to all of 
us lesser lights in the oil industry for 
your very valuable magazine to ask 
either the oil companies or the gov- 
ernment why there are no code eagles 
in the advertising of the major com- 
panies. 

* a Ba 
By William B. Gallagher, Ideal Oil 
and Lubricant Co., New York 

My thought is that the solution of 
the problems besetting our industry 
is the Refinery, and nothing else. 

More than a year ago, August 30, 
1933, to be exact, I addressed The 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes substantially as 
follows: 

“Crude petroleum as such, has no 
value except for fuel, it must be frac- 
tionated, must pass through a refinery. 

“T believe your present problem 
would be solved perfectly by prorat- 
ing refinery capacity with the demand 
for finished goods, permitting the 
crude oil situation to right itself with 
the normal demand thus created.” 

Federal licenses to the refineries, 
their prorata runs stipulated monthly, 
and watched at the plant, imports rig- 
idly regulated, would soon establish 
order. 

Of course, some would be hurt, you 
still have to break eggs to make the 
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omlet, but to my reasoning it would 
be only the fool producers in the flush 
pool areas, and if I am to believe 
the public prints, they deserve to be 
hurt. 

Absolutely nothing has occurred in 
thirteen months to cause me to change 
my mind, 


R. B. Brown to Talk Code 
To Virginia Oil Men 


RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 8.—Light 
on the oil code and its enforcement 
will be brought to delegates attend- 
ing the fall convention of the Vir- 
ginia Oil Men’s Association by Russell 
B. Brown, compliance director of the 
Planning & Coordination Committee, 
Washington. 

Mr. Brown will be the principal 
speaker and he will describe what is 
going on in Washington and how the 
P. & C. Committee is doing its job, 
according to A. L. Tenser, secretary 
of the association. 


Crude Withdrawals Approved 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.—Adminis- 
trator Ickes has approved the follow- 
ing withdrawals from crude oil stor- 
age: J. E. Crosbie, Inc., for sale to 
Phillips, 8500 barrels; Lucey Petro- 
leum Co., for sale to Magnolia, 1200 
barrels; W. C. McBride, Inc., for sale 
to Dickey, 24,450 barrels; Ohio Val- 
ley Refining Co., 1553 barrels; Mills 
Bennett Production Co. for sale to 
Atlantic, 59,258 barrels; Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. for export to France, 105,- 
000 barrels; Shell Petroleum Corp., 
465,000 barrels; Gulf Refining, for ex- 
port, 595,000 barrels; Barnsdall 
(June-September), 173,000 barrels; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., (June-Sep- 
tember), 1,345,000 barrels; Tide Wa- 
ter Oil Co. (June-September), 519,- 
000 barrels; and Sinclair Refining Co., 
for export, 768,000 barrels. 


Inter-Company Accounting 

A report of a survey of “Accounting 
Policies in Inter-Company Sales and 
Transfers” of 34 companies has been pre- 
pared by the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. The report is concerned with the 
executive policies involved rather than 
the details of accounting practice, al- 
though detailed accounts of the practices 
of six of the companies are presented in 
a separate section of the report with a 
tabular resume of the basic policies of 
all the companies given. 

Shell Erects Large Sign 

TULSA, Oct. 6—The Shell Petro- 
leum Corp. has erected a large neon 
sign on the Mayo building here. The 
Shell corporation occupies several 
floors of the building under a long 
lease. 


To Stabilize Twin City 
Fuel Oil Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 8—The Twin 
City fuel oil price stabilization commit- 
tee has announced a schedule of fuel 
oil prices which it suggests should be- 
come effective in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul on Oct. 9. The schedule follows: 

Spot Contract 


Grade Price Max. 
No. 1 oil: 

160 to 399 galions::.......: 8.25c 9.9¢ 

200 gallons and over .... 7.25¢ 8.9¢ 
No. 2 and No. 3 oil: 

100 to 199 gallons ........ 7.9¢ 9.4¢ 

200 to 399 gallons ........ 6.9¢ 8.4¢ 

400 gallons and overv...... 6.6¢ 8.1¢ 
No. 4 oil: 

400 gallons and overt...... 6.0¢ 7.0¢ 
No. 5 oil: 

400 gallons and ovet...... 5.5¢ 6.0¢ 


These products are subject to a 0.25- 
cent discount per gallon from the deliv- 
ery price if payment is made at time of 
delivery. The cash discount price is 
not to be incorporated in any contract 
or agreement, the committee’s notice 
stated. 


Oil Men’s Homecoming 


BRECKENRIDGE, Tex., Oct. 6.—A 
homecoming of oil field workers who 
have lived in Breckenridge is being 
planned for Oct. 26 and 27. The af- 
fair is sponsored by the chamber of 
commerce and local clubs. The first 
day’s entertainment will include a foot- 
ball game between Breckenridge and 
Cisco high schools. Other entertain- 
ment will include golf tournament, 
dance and band contests. 


Associated Expands in Montana 

LOS ANGELES, Oct. 5.—Through 
W. E. Rice Co. of Great Falls and E. I. 
DeMers of Butte, Associated Oil Co. 
has extended its marketing operations 
into the state of Montana. This step 
is part of an extension program of the 
company and reflects improved busi- 
ness conditions in the territory it 
serves. Major parts of the develop- 
ment are a $350,000 service-station 
construction program and a supporting 
advertising schedule. 


Government Taxes Mexican 
Well 

MEXICO CITY—A_ report comes 
from governmental circles that the 
district court here has refused the 
Mexican Eagle Oil Co. an injunction 
against the ministry of national econ- 
omy for refusal to ratify property 
rights on 15 wells, which now become 
the property of the state. 

Petroleum production for August 
has been figured by the ministry of 
national economy at 3,433,265 barrels 
which compares favorably with a sim- 
ilar period in 1933 when output to- 
taled 2,896,457 barrels. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM News 
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